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PREFACE. 


The Gazetteer of Sibsagar is nothing more than a 
general description of the district as a whole, and does 
not, as Gazetteers generally do, include a directory. There 
are, however, hardly any places in the district which are 
worthy of the name of town, and the little vilhigos in 
which the people live do not call for a separate and de¬ 
tailed description. Places Avhich are centres of local 
trade or of some industry have been si3C(ufiod by name, 
but to attempt to describe each of these villages would 
merely have resulted in the most tedious iteration. It 
should bo added that the Gazetteer was compiled at a 
time when Assam was still a separate Province, and 
that when the Province is mentioned it is to Assam and 
not to Eastern Bengal and Assam that reference is 
made. My acknowledgments are due to the Deputy 
Commissioner for his kindness in examining the work in 
pi'oof. 

Shilloks : 

Octohar 1805. 



B. C. ALLEM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Physical Aspects. 

Area and boundaries—G-eneral aspects—Hills—^The Majuli— 

Eirer system—G-eology—Climate—Eainfall—^Storms and earth¬ 
quakes—Fauna, 

The district of Sibsagar lies between 26® 49' and 27 '^ Area. ma. 
16'N. and 93° 2' and 95° 22'E., and covers an area 
of 4,996 square miles. On the north it is bounded by 
the districts of Darrang and Lakliinipur, on the oast 
by Lahhimpur and hills occupied by tribes of indepen¬ 
dent Nagas, on the south by these hills and by the 
Naga Hills district, and on the west by the district of 
Nowgong. 

Sibsagar falls into three natural divisions. The most 
populous and important portion is a wide and liealthy 
plain lying between the Naga Hills and the Brahma¬ 
putra. North of that river is the Majuli, a great island 
no less than 485 square miles in area, which is separat¬ 
ed from Lakhimpur by the Kherkutia Suti, at one time 
the main channel of the Brahmaputra, and the Suban- 
siri. On the east, a considerable portion of the Mikir 
Hills and the upper valley of the Dhansiri have recently 
been incorporated mthin the boundaries of the district. 

Throughout the whole of its course through Sibsagar, 
the Brahmaputra is bounded on the south by a belt ofa«®*'<*® 
flooded land varying from three or four to as much as 
seven or eight miles in width. The country in this 
part is covered with high reed jungle, interspersed with 
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swamps or bils and magnificent stretches of rich fodder 
grass. There are few Assamese villages in this tract, 
and there is little cultivation except of summer rice? 
followed by pulse or mustard. Such inhabitants as 
there are, are Miris, whose houses are built on piles 
which raise them well above the level of the floods, or 
Kepalese graziers, whose buffaloes wander at will over 
the marshes and sandy churs. West of Bokaghat 
this strip of inundated country is seven or eight miles 
in breadth, and affords a splendid shelter for every 
kind of game. There are patches of tree forest in 
which wild elephants and mithun can shelter from the 
noonday heat, and stretches of high reeds impenetrable 
to any but the largest animals. Here and there in this 
sea of grass are little muddy pools in which the great 
rhinoceros loves to wallow, surrounded by reeds and 
grasses from fifteen to twenty feet in height. There are 
Mis, or shallow meres, lying in the bottom of basins car¬ 
peted with luscious fodder gTass, and enclosed by a wall 
of jungle. Here the wild pig come and burrow for 
their food, and the wild biiftalo wallow in the water or lie 
beneath the shade of the gigantic reeds. Near the tree 
jungle there is higher ground, where the grasses cannot 
grow so rank and the deer can make their home. 

South of this fiooded tract and east of the Dhansiri 
there is a wide plain, on which there is hardly any jungle 
to be seen. On the lower land the staple crop is trans¬ 
planted rice, while the higher levels have been planted 
out with tea. The landscape, as a rule, is one of ruraj 
plenty. On eveiy side stretch fields of waving riccj 
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and on every side the view is bounded by groves of 
feathery bamboos, and slender areca palms, in which the 
houses of the cultivators lie concealed. The tea gar¬ 
dens themselves have little to appeal to the lover of 
the picturesque. The rows of bushes are pruned down 
to one uniform level, and the monotony of this expanse 
of green' is only relieved by the cooly lines, the factory, 
and the planter’s bungalow. But they have, as a rule, 
been opened out on forest land, and the noble trees, 
with which the cultivated portion is frequently shut in, 
afford a pleasant contrast to the trim neatness of the 
handiwork of man. 

Further south there is a belt of forest along the foot 
of the hills, but the area under timber is gradually 
diminishing, and fields of rice and tea gar-dons are 
appearing in its place. "West of the Disai, the appear¬ 
ance of the plain is diversified by the protrusion of 
the sub-soil, and rice is often grown in curious depression.'?, 
called hoolas, which are three or four feet below the 
level of the higher land. The ground between these 
hoolas is used for grazing, or for the village site, and is 
often planted out with sugarcane. 

The Dhansiri is no longer the administrative boundary TheDiumc 
of anything more important than a mauza, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is the natural boundary of Upper 
Assam. East of that river is a broad fertile plain ambw#. 
stretching right through Sibsagar and Lakhimpur to 
the Noa Billing. The whole of this plain is very homo¬ 
geneous in its features. It is healthy, populous, and 
well cultivated, a country of prosperity and progress. 
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West of the Dhansiri it is Central Assam, a country of 
hill, forest, and marsh, inhabited by primitive tribes of 
Bodo origin, or by Assamese from the lower part of the 
valley. This country has only felt to a very modified 
degree the quickening effects of the great tea industry > 
and, during the last twenty years, the population has 
been more than decimated by kala-amr^ that terrible 
scourge from which Upper Assam has fortunately been 
free. The part of Sibsagar that lies west of the Dhan- 
giri differs as much from the part east of that river as 
Nowgong does from Lakhimpur, or the Jaintia Hills from 
the Jaintia Parganas. 

The upper valley of the Dhansiri and of the Doiang 
is covered with dense tree forest which is almost entire¬ 
ly destitute of population. A wonderful view of this 
forest can be obtained from one of the outer ranges of 
the Naga Hills. North, east, and west, as far as the eye 
can reach, there is nothing but V pathless wilderness of 
trees. In the far distance on the north the blue ranges 
of the Mikir Hills can be discerned some tw’enty-five 
miles away, but on the east and west there is forest et 
prcBterea nihil. The Mikir Hills consist of a mass of 
sharply serrated ridges, whose steeply sloping sides are 
peen with creeper smothered trees and the bamboo 
jungle that springs up on the sites of fallowing jhums. 
The outer ranges are not more than 1,600 feet in height, 
but further back there are hills whose summits are 

4,000 feet and more above the level of the sea. Dotted 

about amonpt these forests are to be found the villages 
of the Mikirs, villages that sometimes consist of but 
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one or two huge houses, each of which accommodates a 
family of truly patriarchal proportions. Of all the tribes 
upon the north-east frontier, the Mikirs are pi’obably 
the most amenable to law and order, and it is seldom 
that*a European attempts to penetrate into their jungly 
fastnesses. 

North of the Brahmaputra, again, the country is very 
dilBferent. Nearly all of the Majuli lies too low for the 
cultivation of transplanted rice, and the staple crops 
are summer rice and mustard. Much of the country is 
still under high I’eed jungle, much under fine tree forest, 
which is rendered beautiful by festoons and loo])s of 
creeping cane. It is a country of lu.xuriant vegetation, 
of light sandy soil covered with fresh dub grass, of dc'op 
pools surrounded by umbrageous trees, of village paths 
and tracks bordered and carpeted with ferns. There is 
only one road in the island, which ci'osses it about 
the centre, and the inhabitants seem quite cut off 
from the more strenuous and eager life in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jorhat. 

Outside the Mikir Hills the whole of the district is a wn. 
level plain. IVo small hillocks call for special mention, 
but only on account of the associations with which they 
are connected, and not from any intrinsic importance of 
their own. The Charaideo hill in the Dhopabar mauKa 
was once the burial place of tho Ahom kings, and tJio 
ruins of their tombs are still to be seen, though they 
were rifled of their treasures by tho Muhammadan in¬ 
vaders in the seventeenth century. Tho Neghereting 
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hill is a small eminence near the Brahmaputra on which 
stands a temple sacred to Mahadeo. 

^erayg- The whole of the drainage of the district ultimately 
finds its way into the Brahmaputra. Even at this distance 
from its mouth, the Brahmaputra is an enormous river. 
In the cold weather the main channel shrinks to more 
moderate dimensions, and is surrounded on either side 
by sandy fiats or beds of reeds and grasses. In the rains, 
when the river is full, it spreads over an enormous extent 
of country, and from one main bank to the other is a 
journey of several hours in a canoe or country boat. It 
is seldom possible to proceed direct, as the various channels 
of the river enclose numerous large islands. These islan ds 
are formed from the silt and sand that impart to tho Brah¬ 
maputra water its turbid colour, and are formed or wash¬ 
ed away, as the main stream slowly oscillates from side to 
side of the broad strath through which it makes its wav. 

Tietribn. Duiiiig its passage through the district, the Brahma- 
putra receives many tributaries from the south. On the 
Dihing, wliich, for the last few miles 

Bis^ng. of its course, forms the boundary between Sibsagar anil 
Lakhimpur. This river never actually enters the Sib¬ 
sagar district, and an account of it will be found in the 
Gazetteer of Lakhimpur. A ext to the Dihing is the Disang, 
which rises in the hills occupied by independent Nagas 
east of Sibsagar town. It flows a north-easterly course 
till it reaches British territory, and then curves back and 
runs westward right along the north of Abhaipur and 
Silakuti mauzas. hen parallel to and about eight miles 
from Sibsagar town, it takes a bend towards the north, 
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and finally empties itself into the Brahmaputra after 
a total course of 136 miles. Its principal tributaries are, 
on the right bank the Diroi and ifimau, and on the loft 
bank the Taokak and Safrai. The Disang flows in a deep 
channel and does not change its course, but in the rains 
it often overtops its banks. The stops which have 
recently been taken to protect the country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are described in (Chapter IV. 

West of the Disang is the Dikho, which rises right up ThoDiwio. 
in the Naga Hills, where ii forms the boumlary between 
British and independent territory. It entei's the district 
south of Nazira, flows past that place and 8il)sag,'n’ town^ 
and falls into the Brahmaputra after a. cenrso of 12(1 miles, 
more than half of which, howevei’, lio.s in the hills. Its 
principal tributary in Sibsagar is the Darika, which flows 
a little to the north of Sibsagar town ami falls into the 
Dikho near its mouth. Both of these rivers ovortop their 
banks when in flood, and stops have accordingly boon 
taken to protect the country in the immodiato vicinity. 

The boundary between Sibsagar and Jorhat is formed Th« jimmih, 
by the Jhanzi, which is 71 miles in length, and, like the 
other rivers, rises in the Naga Hills, Then t ome.s the 
Disai (81 miles in length), which flows pjust AbiriCiiii and 
Jorhat, and in the lower ])art of it.s cuinve is calh'd the 
Bhogdai. This name is said to have boon bt'slowod on 
it in memoi’y of a feast given by tlx' Ahoin Ha.)a. to the 
men he had employed in sti’nighteuing tin; river’s (ionrse. 

The Kakadanga, which is little more than 40 mikss in 
length, forms the boundary between the subdivisions of 
Jorhat and Golaghat. These rivers closely resemble one 
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another in several particulars. They all flow through 
deep channels and do not change their courses. The 
bottom is muddy, there is no foreshore, and, unlike the 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries from the north, there is 
no alluvial or diluvial action going on. The current 
as a rule is very slack, but, like all streams rising in^the 
hills, they are liable to sudden- freshets, though the 
Kakadanea is said to be the only one of the three which 
ever overflows, to the detriment of the villages in the 
vicinity. 

TheDiaai The Dhansiri is the largest river in the district after 
the Brahmaputra, and, like the others, rises in the Naga 
Hills. On debouching on the plains it flows a northerly 
and easterly course between the Naga and the Mikir Hill a 
down a valley which is for the most part covered with 
dense forest. It passes the town of Golaghat, then makes 
a bend tow.ards the west, and falls into the Brahma¬ 
putra opposite the western end of the Majuli. Its total 
length is 177 miles. 

Y^J^est of the Dhansiri the only river of importance is 

^ rivers to flow the Diphlu, which for a considerable portion of its course 
flows parallel with the Brahmaputra. This is a pheno¬ 
menon which is exhibited in a greater or less degree by 
almost all the rivers in the district, as the tendency of the 
drainage is to follow the levels of the country, w'hieh 
naturally fall towards the west. Conspicuous instances 
of this are to be found in the Tuni and the Gela ML The 
Tuni is situated in the Majuli, the Gela bil in the north 
of Golaghat; and both of them are merely channels of the 
Brahmaputra which take off from that river and rejoin it 
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again at a point lower clown in its course. 

The greater part of Sihsagar lies too high for the for- 
mation of lakes, hils,ov marshes, and the only ones, of any 
size are situated in the M^ijuli and the Hooded t;cHintry 
south of theBrahmai)uti'a. Even hero, thoi’e are no sheets 
of water of any considerable size, and, as a rule, the bVa 
take the form of deep ponds, very long in proportion to 
their breadth, which ai’o simply the remains of rivers 
that have changed their beds. 

The plain is of alluvial origin aird consists of a mi.xtuvc 
of clay and .sand in varying proportions, ranging from 
l>ure Siuid near the Bi-ahmaputra to clay so stilf as to be* 
quite xmtit for cultivation. The higher land is apparent¬ 
ly the remains of an earlier dej)osit of alluvium. IVlr- 
Maclaron, in a paper on the Geology of Upper Assam, 
published in Vol. XXXI, Ft. 4 of the llecords of tlu' 
Geological Survey of lixdia, suggests that the loved of the* 
valley is still sinking. Were it stationary, the broad 
belt of low land lying on either side of the Brahtuajxutra 
and many other rivers would soon be raised to Hood level 
by the deposit of the enormous volume of solid matter 
brought down by these rivers, and would be ciarried far 
beyond it by the liuvuriant vegetable growth of the' 
country. In the same paper there is an interesting 
speculation on the fonnation of the Assam Valley (p. 108— 
204), but it is too long for reproduction here and cannot 
easily be summarised. 

The only mineral of economic importance in 8ib- 
sagar is coal, and even that lies beyond the boundaries 
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of the district. As, however, much of it is situated 
in independent Naga territory, and as it is from Sib- 
sagar that it will he worked, if it is worked at all, it 
will be convenient to describe these measures in the 
Sibsagar Gazetteer. They are situated in the outer 
ranges of the Naga Hills a little to the south of Nazira, 
and wore visited by Mr. Mallet in 1874-75, whose 
report will be found in Vol. XII, Pt. 2 of the ’Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India. To the north-east, the 
coal measures stretch from the Hikho along the water¬ 
shed between the Safrai and its tributary the 'firu, while 
south-west they ha^'e been traced to a point due north of 
Tamlu. Accoi’ding to Mr, Mallet, the data, though 
insufficient to form an estimate of the total <[uantity of 
available coal, show that a large quantity must certainly 
be there. He roughly calculates that in the Safrai 
section of the field from the north of the Chota Taokak 
to the south-south-east of Tirugaou there are about ten 
million tons of marketable coal, while west of the Dikho 
there are about seven million tons, 'rhere are also two 
small fields in the valleys of the Jhanzi and the l)isai, 
which have not been very thoroughly explored. 

For some years past the Assam Company have worked 
out small quantities of coal for use in their own factories, 
but not for sale. The question of constructing a tramway 
from the Santak siding up the valley of the Dikho anil 
embarking on coal mining on an extensive scale is now 
under consideration, 'fhere are hot spring,s near the 
Dimapur road about ten miles fx'om Golagliat, and lime 
is found in the vicinity. 
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Sibsagar, like the rest of Upper Assam, enjoys a cold cuauito. 
winter and a cool and pleasant spring. In October, the 
rains begin to stop and the nights grow cool, but the 
real cold weather does not set in till the following inontb. 

How sharp is the change can be judged from the fact that 
the difference between the avei’age minimum for 
October and November is no less than 11.“ December, 
January, and Febimary ai'e cold and pleasant, and in 
January the average maximum is only 70.° The low¬ 
ness of the temperature is partly due to the fogs which, 
in the cold weather, frequently hang over the valley 
till the day is well advanced. Though unpleasant in 
themselves, they help to keep the country cool by dimin¬ 
ishing tlui period during which it is exposed to the action 
of the sun. In March, the thermometer begins to rise, 
but the copious rains ofearly spring prevent the develop¬ 
ment of a hot weather, and it is not till June that the 
climate really grows unpleasant. The air is then sur¬ 
charged with moisture, and the damp heat is trying 
alike to natives and to Europeans. The average 
maximuni and minimum temperature for each month 
will be f<iund in Table I. 

In the east of the district the average rainfall varies 
from 90 to 95 inches in the year, but between the 
Dhansiri and the Jhanzi it is only between 80 and 82 
inches. J’he Dhansiri valley itself is, for Assam, \inusually 
dry, and the average rainfall at Dimapur is less than 60 
inches. November to February are the four dry months 
in the year; but the special featoe in the rainfall of 
Sibsagar, as of other districts in Assam, is the heavy rain 
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ill April and May, at a time when precipitation in 
Nortliern India is at a minimum. Between April and 
September there is heavy rain, which ranges from H to 16 
inches per mensem, and March and October each have 
an average fall of 4 or 6 inches. 'I'he rainfall recorded 
jn each month at six different stations in the district will 
bo found in Table II. 

stormsand Sibsagai’ is never visited by destructive hurricanes, 

earthduafces, the rains a spell of hot dry weather is often 

closed by a thunder shower, which immediately cools the 
air, and is on that account extremely welcome. Hail, 
storms occasionally do damage, especially on tea gardens* 
blit fortunately are very local in their action. 

Sibsagar, like the i*est of Assam, is liable to earth¬ 
quakes, and the chronicler of jMir Jumla’s ex}i edition 
describes the alarm produced amongst the invader,s by 
one of these unlooked-for visitations. The great earth¬ 
quake of 1897 was distinctly felt and did considerable 
damage, though it w'as as nothing in comparison with the 
widespread havoc wrought elsewhere. The treasury at 
Golaghat was injured, and two brick pillars in the engine 
house at the Jorhat railway station collapsed in ruins. 
Some damage was done on tea gardens, and here and 
there short stretches of road were shaken down to the 
level of the rice fields. Even in Sibsagar the earthquake 
was a distinctly singular experience, and, had it not 
been for the extraordinary violence of the shock between 
Gauhati and Sylhet, it would have taken rank as quite 
a serious seismical disturbance. 
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In the more settled portions of the district wild *■»«>»• 
animals are becoming very scarce, though they are fairly 
common in the Mikir Hills and the swamp that lies be¬ 
tween them and the Brahmaputra. The list in¬ 
cludes elephants, rhinoceros, bison {bos gaimis), buffalo, 
tigers, leopards, bears, wild pig and different kinds of 
deer, of which the principal varieties are sambar (eervtis 
vnicolor), barasingha (cervus dwauceli). hog deer {cenms 
porcinus), and barking deer (cennilits muntjac). 

Elephants may not be shot and are usually hunted on 
the system known as mda shikar. Mahouts mounted 
on staunch and well-trained elephants pursue the herd, 
which generally takes to flight. The chase is of a most 
arduous and exciting character. The great animals go 
crashing through the thickest jungle and over rough and 
treacherous ground at a surprising pace, and the hunter 
is liable to be torn by the beautiful but thorny cane 
brake, or, were he not verj’" agile, to be swept from hfs 
seat by the boughs of an overhanging tree. After a 
time the younger animals begin to flag and lag behind, 
and it is then that the opportunity of the pursuer comes. 

Two hunters single out a likely beast, drive their ele¬ 
phants one on either side, and deftly throw a noose over its 
neck. The two ends of the noose are firmly fastened to 
the as the hunting elephants are called; and, as 

they close in on eitheir side, the captured animal is 
unable to escape, or to do much injury to his captors 
who are generally considerably larger than their victim. 

The wild elephant is then brought back to camp, where 
it s tied up for a time and gradually tamed. In the days 
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of native rule the eai^ture of wiki elephants w.- s a prero¬ 
gative of the crown. 'Flie Hathighar which connects the 
Lacloigarh with the hills is said to have been constructed 
for this purpose, and tradition has it that on one occasion 
a thousand animals were taken in this gigantic khedda. 
The system of mt’fa /‘hilar was introduced in the time of 
Purandar Singh, who levied a i-oyalty of Rs. 10 on every 
animal captured. Prior to this private individuals nero 
not allowed to hunt at all. * 

Elephant hunting w'as last carried on on an extensive 
scale in 1903-04, when 82 animals were captured. The 
district is divided into eight anahals and the right to hunt 
elephants in each mahal is put up to action ; a royalty of 
Rs.lOO is also paid on each beast caught. Rhinoceros 
live in the swamps near Kajiranga and are now becoming 
scarce. They breed slowly, and as the horn is worth 
mere than its weight in silver, and the flesh is prized as 
food, they present a tempting mark to the native hunter. 
Herds of wild bufialo are found in the same locality, and 
wild bulls occasionally serve the tame cows that are kept 
by the Nepalese on the Brahmaputra dnirs. Bison are 
generally found in the IVIikir Hills, and, in the cold 
weather, sometimes descend to the jungles at their feet. 

Steps have recently been taken to form the wide 
expanse of jungle near Kajiranga, which covers a total 
area of about 90 square miles, into a game reserve.f 
Wild animals cause little loss of human life, but, in 1904, 
are said to have accounted for nearly one thousand head 


* Vide Deputy Commissioner’s letter No, 70, dated August 23rd, 1852. 
f About half of this reserve is situated lu the Nowgong dislrlet, 
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of cattle. The number of human beings killed in that 
year by different animals was as follows :—elephant, 4 : 
tigers, 1 ; wild buffaloes, 1, snakes, 4 ; total, 10. Howards 
were at the same time paid for the destruction of 12 tigers, 
15 leopi^rd.s, aud 13 bears. 

Small game include tvild geese and duck, snipe, jungle 
fowl, black and marsh partridge, pheasants and hares. 
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CHAPIliR II. 

HISTORY. 

Eai'ly histoi'y—The Kachari kingdom—The Ghutijas—Their 
downfall—The advent of the Alioms—Steady growth of their 
power—Koch and Muhammadan invasions—Budi‘a Singh in 
1700 A. D. rules the whole of Assam Proper—^The Moamaria 
insurrection —Invasion of Assam by the Burmese—Occupation 
of Assam by the British^—^The manners and customs of the 
Ahoms—The Paik system—The fighting qualities of the Ahoms 
—Arbitrary form of G-overnment—Social life—Attitude to¬ 
wards Hinduism—The position of women—Condition of the 
country in 1824—Restoration of Upper Assam to Purandar 
Singh and the resumption of his territories in 1838—Plots in 
1^57—Peaceful progress under British rule—Affairs on the Naga 
frontier—Arohselogical remains—Chronological table. 

It is possible that Sibsagai* formed part of the old 
kingdom of Kamarupa, and that Bhagadatta enlisted 
levies in Upper Assam before he sailed with his troops 
down the Brahmaputra, only to fall on the field of Kuruk- 
shettra. It is possible that the district was at one time 
governed by Aryan rulers from the west; but, if this is 
so, there are pi*actically no records of the period of their 
occupation; and it is with Bodos and Shans that the 
history of Sibsagar is concerned, and not with the legen¬ 
dary princes of Hindu mythology. In comparison with 
Kamrup, which can point to a masonry causeway con¬ 
structed, so the story goes and so the people genuinely 
believe, by a king who lived and died before the gi’cat 
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war of the Mahabharata, the history of Sibsagar is but 
a thing of yesterday. But what it lacks in antiquity it 
makes up in accuracy and detail, for here we are dealing 
with a people endowed with the historical sense, a people 
who compiled the annals of their nobles and their kings^ 
and whose records have most fortunately come down to 
us. 

When the curtain lifts, and it does not lift, as in the lae KAeumri 
rest of the Assam Valley, only to fall again before it rises Origittof 
for the drama of modern history, we find a large part 
of the district under the dominion of the Kachari king 
of Dimapur. These Kacharis belong to the great Bode 
tribe, which is found not only in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra but in the Garo Hills and in Hill Tippera 
far away to the south. They are thought to be a section 
of the Indo-Chinese race, whose original headquarters 
are said to have been located in the inaccessible hills and 
valleys which conceal the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and Ho-ang-ho, and they seem to have gradually spread 
in successive waves of immigration over the greater part 
of*what is now known as the Province of Assam. At 
the present day, a prayer is still in use in North Cachar 
which refers to a huge pipul tree growing near the con¬ 
fluence of the Dilao (Brahmaputra) and the Sagi. There 
the Kacharis were born and increased greatly in numbers, 
and thence they travelled till they reached Nilachal, the 
hill in Kamrup on which the temple of Kamakhya stands. 

Prom Gauhati they migrated to Halali, and finally settled 
in Dimapur. This account of the migration of the Ka¬ 
charis is to some extent confirmed by Hindu tradition, 
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wMcli describes the line of Narak as being overthrown 
by foreign invaders, and as being afterwards restored in 
the person of one of his descendants, Brahmapala. 

Differenoe when they moved eastward from Gauhati 

Kaoharisof the tribe seems to have split up into different sections, 
and there is nothing to suggest that the Kacharis living 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra continued to be 
subject to the king of Dimapur. Originally, no doubt 
Rabhas, Meches, Garos, Lalungs, Bodo or north bank 
Kacharis, and Dimasa or the Kacharis of Cachar were 
all members of the same stock; but they have gradually 
grown away from one another, and Bodo and Dimasa 
are now as dissimilar as French and Spanish. Even in 
the same district the two sections of the tribe are said 
to be distinct. The Kacharis in the north of Nowgong 
are Bodos, and are closely connected with the Kacharis 
of Darrang; but they have nothing to do with the Hojais, 
who are Dimasa and live near the North Cachar and 
.Taintia Hills. At the time of the Ahom invasion in 
1228 A. D. the Elacharis seem to have been a powerful 
tribe occupying the valleys of the Kapili and the Dhan- 
siri. The ruins of their capital at Dimapur, which are 
described at length at the conclusion of this chapter, 
show that they had advanced a considerable distance on 
the path of civilization. At the present day this place 
is buried in dense jungle, and the tract of country 
between the Mikir Hills and the Assam Range is a howling 
wilderness almost destitute of inhabitants; but the re¬ 
mains of tanks and temples found in the Kapili valley 
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suggest that at one time there must have been fields and 
houses where there is now nothing but waving reeds and 
whispering grass. 

The history of the Kacharis in Sibsagar is but vague wiwbo- 
and fragmentary, as, unlike the Ahoms, they have left Kaoharf 
no annals of their rule. They are said to have engaged 
in war with Jangal Balahu, a Baia whose fort was situ- 

15t3iandl6tli 

ated near Ealia in Kowgong; but even the date at which centuries, 
this prince was reigning is uncertain, and we do not 
reach the solid base of fact till we find them in colli¬ 
sion with the Ahoms. The first war broke out in 1490 
A. D, when the Ahom king Suhangpha was defeated and 
driven across the Dikho, The scene of the battle is in 
itself significant, as it shows that the Kacharis could 
fight, and fight successfully, at a considerable distance 
from their capital, and that they could make their influ¬ 
ence felt not only in the fiCkir Hills and the forests of the 
Dhansiri but in the fertile plains of Jorhat and Golagliat. 

But it was not for long that they were to enjoy the 
pleasant sense of victory. War soon broke out again, 
and in 1636 A. D. Suhunmung, who was generally 
known as the Hihingia Raja, advanced up the valley of 
the Dhansiri, killed the Kachari Raja, Detsung, and sack¬ 
ed his capital, Dimapur. The headquarters of the king¬ 
dom were then removed to Maibang in the North Gachar 
Hills, and from there again to Khaspur in the plains to 
the south of the Barail, but the subsequent bistorj- of 
the tribe forms part of the history of Gachar and has 
little or no connection with Sibsagar. 
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It now remains to consider what is known of the 
history of the Chutiyas, the other section of the Bodo 
tribe who, at the time of the advent of the Ahoms, shared 
with the Kacharis the sovereignty of the Sibsagar dis¬ 
trict. The early history of a semi-savage tribe is natur¬ 
ally veiled in some obscurity, but there seems little doubt 
that the Chutiyas were members of the great Bodo race, 
and entered the plains from the north-east. Colonel 
Dalton, quoting from an ancient chronicle, which is 
confirmed by local tradition, states that they were 
originally settled in the hills near the Subansiri river. 
The tribe lived in large independent villages like the 
Abors and Miris of the present day. In course of time 
one Bibar seems to have attained a certai]i measure of 
supremacy over the neighbouring villages, and the pro¬ 
cess begun by the father was carried on still further by 
the son. He extended his influence over the wild tribes, 
assumed the title of Lord of the Hills, and, at the head 
of his followers, descended into the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra. He there defeated a king called Bhadra Sen and 
founded a capital called Ratnapur, which is said to have 
been situated in the Majuli or in the North Lakhimpur 
subdivision. Gaur was at that time still under the rule 
of a Hindu dynasty, so the eruption of the Chutiyas must 
have taken place prior to its conquest by the Muhamma¬ 
dans in 1204 A. D. The Chutiya loader assumed the 
name of Ratnadwaj Pal, contracted an alliance with a 
neighbouring Raja called Naipal, and generally consoli¬ 
dated his power. He excavated tanks, built temples, 
and constructed a line of forts along the frontier. He 
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then asked the king of Kamateswar* to bestow a daugh¬ 
ter in marriage upon his son, and on that prince rejecting 
the proposed alliance with scorn, constructed a road to 
his territories protected by forts erected at intervals 
along the line of march, and so alarmed the Kamateswar 
Raja that his daughter was handed over without delay, 
Ratnadwaj visited the king of Gaur, and left a son to Ije 
educated at his court. The boy died and his body was 
despatched to his father, who received it when he was 
building a new city, called in memory of this event 
Sadiya (the place where the corpse was given). 

Ratnadwaj %vas succeeded by five kings, each of whom 
bore the name of Pal. Ihe last of the series, Karmadwaj, 
had one daughter for whose hand there were so many 
suitors that the king, with a Jephthah like fatuity, 
decided to submit the selection of his son-in-law to 
the arbitrament of fate. A flying squirrel was seen 
hovering over Sadiya, and the hand of the princess 
was promised to the man who could bring it down 
with an arrow. A poor young Chutiya was successful, 
and much to her disgust, the proud princess was 
united to her lowly spouse. The old kmg then 
resigned in favour of his son-in-law, who assumed 
the name of Nitipal.f Naturally enough he was utterly 
unfitted for the high position to which he had so 

* Fresumably Kamatapur in Kuch Bibar, which is said to have been fOTinded 
by Kiladwaj, whose grandson Nilambar was conquered by the Muhammadans at 
the end of the fifteenth century. This date would be too late for the invasion of the 
Chutiyas, and the expedition against Kamatapur is probably quite mythical. 

t According to another version the king left an infant sou, for whom Nitipal 
acted as regent. 
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suddenly and undeservedly been raised, and the kingdom 
was soon reduced to a state of anai'chy and confusion. 
The Ahoms seized this oi^portunity to push home their 
attacks, and the power of the Chutiyas was brokep once 
for all. Little reliance can, however, be placed upon 
these legends. The story of the poor Chutiya boy who 
marries the princess is probably a j)oetical description 
of the descent of the tribe into the valley, and of the sub¬ 
jugation of the Hindu dynasty reigning in Lakhimpur. 
The date of the downfall of the Chutiya Kingdom, accord¬ 
ing to the Chutiya Buranji, is, moreover, 150 years later 
than that assigned to this event in the Ahom chronicles, 
which state tliat it took place in 1523 A. D.* 

The Ahom The Ahom historians say that when they entered Assam 
in 1228 A. D., the Chutiyas were establislied at Sadiya, 
and were masters of the country as far west as the Disang 
river. Hostilities broke out between the two powers 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century. In 1376 
A. D. the Chutiyas declared that they were ready to make 
peace, invited the Ahom king to a regatta on the Safrai 
I’iver, and put him to death as soon a.s they had got him 
into their power. 'I'he two tribes continued to live in 
a state of intermittent conflict, but at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the struggle began to assume an 
acute form. The Chutiyas at first met with a consider¬ 
able measure of success. They pitched their camp at 
Dikhomukh, raided the territory of the Ahoms, and were, 

* Mr. U. J. Kellner in a manuscript note in the Nowgong office »ays that it 
must have occurred before 15U3 A. D. 'I’he geueral wlio conquered the Chutiyas wa« 
i'huchunmung Hor-gohuiu, who was killed in a great battle between the Aliomi 
and Kacharift at Kaliabar m 1503, 
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at any rate, not worsted in the engagements that ensued 
Another account represents the Chutiyas as extremely 
stupid. They mistook scarecrows sent down the river 
on rafts for the enemy, and, when preparing a night 
attack by water, they were so drunk that they forgot to 
unmoor their boats. On waking the next morning tney 
were so puzzled to find themselves still in the same place 
that they at once retreated without attempting to engage 
the enemy. 

In 1523, the Chutiya king began to treat for peace, 
but declined to accept the Ahom terms, which involved 
the surrender of ancestral heirlooms in the shape of a 
gold umbi’ella and bracelets. The attack was according¬ 
ly resumed, and the Chutiya king retreated with his army 
to the hill Chantan or Chandangiri. The .Ahoms in 
their pursuit experienced the difficulties which at the 
present day confront our own troops in their trans- 
frontier expeditions. The soldiers at first retreated* 
but they were rallied by their officers; and, in the 
engagements that ensued, the Chutiya king and his son 
were killed. Their heads were conveyed to the Ahom 
prince Suhunmung, more generally known as the Dihin- 
gia Kaja, and placed by him at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the house of god at Charaideo. The adminis¬ 
tration of Sadiya w’as then entrusted to an Ahom noble, 
and the leading Chutiya families deported to places 
lower down the valley. But the tribe again rebelled, 
it was only with difficulty that this fresh revolt was 
stamped out, and as late as 1572 A. D. an expedition 
was sent against an insubordinate Chutiya chief. 
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The Ahoms Having disposed of the Ohutiyas and Kacharis, it is 
to time to turn to the history of the Ahoms, the fierce and 

warlike tribe of Shans, who, starting from the smallest 
of beginnings, gradually subjugated the whole of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra as far as the Manas.* 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, there was 
a dispute with regard to the succession to the kingdom 
of Mungmau or Pong in the upper portion of the Irawadi 
Valley. The unsuccessful claimant to the throne left the 
capital with his friends and followers, and, after wander¬ 
ing about for some years, crossed the Patkai, and, in 
1228 A. D., settled down at the foot of the Naga Hills, 
in the country which has since been formed into the 
districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

When Sukapha, the first Ahom king, arrived in 1228 
A. D, he found the Ohutiyas ruling in the north with an 
outpost at Safrai, and the Kacharis in the soxith with an 
outpost at Kendaguri, the river Dillih forming the 
boundary between the two. In the narrow strip of 
territory near the hills thei’e were a few families of 
Borahis and Morans, evidently of Bodo origin, whom the 
Ahom chief absorbed into his clan in the rough and 
ready manner of that day. The men were invited to a 
feast and killed, the women taken to wife, and the little 
colony settled down undisturbed in this no man’s land 
to gradually increase in strength and numbers, 
steady The struggles between the Ahoms and the Ohutiyas 
growth Of and Kacharis have already been described, but, apart 

AAom power. * 

* * The description of the manners and customs of the Ahoms, and much of the 
history has been taken from old Ahom buranjis, translations of which will be 
found in the office of the Saperintendenfe^of Ethnography, 
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from this gradual movement of expansion towards the 
east and west, the early history of the Ahom dynasty 
contains few incidents likely to attract the attention of 
the historian. A list of the successive Ahom kings will 
be found in the chronological table appended to this 
summary, but many of them are names and notliing 
more, and of their reigns little or nothing of interest is 
known. On the whole it seems to have been a cruel and 
treacherous time ; and in this respect the Ahoms were 
no better than their neighbours. It is true that the 
Ahom king was murdered by his hosts at a regatta to 
which he had been invited bv the Chutivas; but a similar 
ruse was employed by the Ahoms against the Tipumias. 
When they suspected this people of an inclination to 
rebel, they asked them to a feast, and then put them all 
to death. Though they sinned against the laws of 
hospitality, they were evidently unconscious of the 
heinous character of the offence, and the skulls of their 
Hetims were himg up on the Tipam stone to commemo¬ 
rate this grisly banquet.* Arbitrary and tyrannical 
conduct by the Raja was Checked or, rather, ended by the 
principal ministers of state; and more than one king who 
failed to give satisfaction to his duly constituted advisers, 
met with a sudden end from the knife or spear of the 
hired bravo. 

The first Ahom king to step forth from the position ofTi» 
a petty local prince into that of a ruler who had dealings Raja, 
with the outside world was Suhunmung, or the Dihingia 

* Amongst the tribes on the North-East Frontier there is no re?erence for the 
sait. In Manipur, in 1891, some Knkis asked some Nagas with whom they had 
had a dispute to a reconciliation banQ,uet and then murdered them# 
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Kaja, wlio came to the throne at the end of the fifteenth 
century. His victories over the Chutiyas and Kacharis 
have already been described, but he was no less success¬ 
ful in his dealings with the Musalniaiis and Koches. 

Tbe former sent two expeditions up the Brahmaputra 
Valley, but neither met with much success, and the leader 
of the second, a Pathan named Turbuk, was killed with 
most of his followers on the banks of the Bharcli in 
1632, A.D. Idle survivors were made prisoners, and are 
said to have been tlie ancestors of the Morias, a degraded 
caste of Muhammadans who earn thoiv living as brassiers 
in Assam at the present day. It was in this war that 
the Alioms are said to liavo fifst employed firearms. 
The Bharcli seems at this time to have been the western 
boundary of the Ahoni kingdom, north of the Brahma¬ 
putra. It is recorded that, in 1629 A.D., the king took 
up his quarters at Bishnath, and ordered his generals to 
plunder the territory lying w'ost of the Bhareli. Suhun- 
mung, like so many of the Ahom kings, met his end at the 
hands of an assassin, and was succeeded by Sukhotimung, 
who is said to have founded a capital at Gargaon near 
the modern Nazira. 

snfeampia, His snccessor Sukampha enjoyed the throne for nearly 
sixty years, hut he was unable to withstand the victorious 
^Narayao. armies of the Koch king, Kar Narayan, who occupied 
successor Gargaon and extorted tribute from the Ahom Raja. The 
^^Koches Koches was, however, hut shortlived, and 

Maiia nuna- ahout 1614 A .D. Bali Naraj^aii, the grandson of Silarai, 
Kar Narayan’s brother, was compelled to apply to the 
next Ahom king, Suchengpha or Pratap Singh, for help 
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against the Miihatninadans. The war dragged on in 
Lower Assam with varjing success, but in 1637 the 
Nawab of Dacca sent up an overwhelming force, which 
carried all before it. The Ahoms were driven out of 
Kamrup, and a treaty was made under which the Bar- 
nadi was accepted as the frontier, between Muliammad§.n 
and Ahom territory. 

Suchengpha enjoyed a long and prosperous reign, butsntmniaor 
his two successoi’s were unfitted for the greatness they 
were born to, and were soon deposed In 1654, Sutumla or lew-iees. 
Jaiyadwaj Singh came to the throne. Taking advantage 
of the confusion that ensued when Shah Jahan was 
deposed by his rebellious sons, he drove the ^lusalmans 
out of Kamrup and Goalpara, and for a short time the 
Ahoms were in possession of the whole of the valley of 
the Brahmaputra down to the point at which the river 
turns south to enter the fertile plains of Bengal. Mir 
Jumla, the Nawab of Dacca, was not, however, the man to 
brook such aggressions on the territory of the Mughal 
Empire, and in 1662 he started with a large force for the 
conquest of Assam.* 

No resistance was offered to the Muhammadans dur-»ii:Jmnia’« 
ing the initial stages of their march, and they occupied i« 62 . 
the forts at Jogighopa, Srighat, and Pandu near Gauhati, 

Gauhati itself, and Kajali on the western frontier of 
Nowgong, without striking a blow. At Simlagarh, which 
seems to have been in the neighbourhood of Kaliabar, 
there was a strongly fortified post, upon which even the 

* An interesting account by Professor Blochmann of tbe invasion of Mir 
Jumla and of the preceding wars between the Muhammadans and Soches will be 
found in J. A. S. B., VoL XLh, Pt I, No.}, 1B72. 
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big guns of the Muhammadans made but little impression, 
but the garrison displayed extraordinary cowardice, and 
the place was captured without difficulty. The Ahoms 
then attempted to destroy the huge flotilla of boats 
which accompanied the invading host, but fortune still 
declined to smile upon them, and they met with no 
better success than when engaging the enemy by land. 
Half of their fleet, which is said to have consisted of 
seven or eight hundred vessels, each armed with a gun, 
was lost, and the rest were put to flight. If the Musalman 
historians are to be believed, the river must at that time 
have been covered with native craft, as the registrar at 
Gauhati reported that no less than 32,000 boats had 
visited that town, more than one-half of which it is said 
belonged to the Assamese. 

No further opposition was offered to the advancing 
host, and on March 17th, 1662, the Nawab entered 
Gargaon. The Raja and his army had evacxiated the 
town and retreated to Namrup in the south-east. The 
general placed his headquarters at Mathurapur, a place 
about seven miles south-east of Gargaon, and established 
thanas in different parts of the Sibsagar district. But 
when the rains began to break these isolated posts were 
exposed to attacks from the Assamese, and had to be 
drawn in, and the position of the Imperialists was such 
as to cause dissatisfaction to the men and the gravest 
anxiety to their generals. They were unable to move 
about the country, and any stragglers who ventured out¬ 
side the camp were promptly shot. They were exposed 
to perpetual night attacks, there was heavy mortality 
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from fever, and, apart from rice, there was very little 
food. Salt was sold in the camp for Rs.30 a seer, butter 
for Es.l4 a seer, and opium fetched as much as a gold 
mohur per tola. The health of the troops at Mathura, 
pur became so bad that it was found necessary to move 
them to Gargaon. It proved to be impossible to retire 
even this short distance in good order, and the Muham¬ 
madans were compelled to abandon their sick and to leave 
many of their guns sticking in the mud. At the conclusion 
of the rains the Musalmaus began once more to take the 
offensive, but Mir Jumla’s health had become so bad that 
he was unable to pursue the campaign with any degree of 
vigour, and a peace was patched up in January 1663. 
According to the Muhammadan historians, the Ahom Raja 
agreed to pay a heavy indemnity, and the country 
north of the Brahmaputra and west of the Bhareli, 
with Beltala, Damuria, and the Naga Hills on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, were ceded to the Mughal 
Emperor. It is, however, doubtful whether these terms 
were ever carried out. This, at any rate, is certain 
that only a few years later the Ahoms were once 
more in possession of Kamrup, and the outposts of the 
Muhammadans were located not on the Bhareli but at 
Rangamati in the Goalpara district. 

The description of Assam in the latter half of the Assam a* 
seventeenth century as given by the Muhammadan 
invaders is full of interest. The road from Kaliabar to““t«ria»«f 
Gargaon is said to have passed through well cultivat- 
ed land, and on every side there were houses, gardens, 
and orchards. This description hardly holds good of 
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the road from Kaliabar to Bokaghat at the present day, 
but the remains of roads and plinths north of Kajiranga 
show that what is now a howling jungle inhabited by 
buffaloes and rhinocei’os, must in former days have been 
the site of prosperous villages. 

It is also said that the north bank was better- cultivat¬ 
ed than the south, a statement that still holds good as 
far as Goalpara and Kamrup, with which the writer was 
no doubt most intimately accjuainted, are concerned. 
Rich and poor alike built their houses of wood, bamboo, 
and thatch, and the peoj)le generally seem to have led 
a simple vigorous life. 

The following description of Gargaon is of sufficient 
interest to warrant reproduction:— 

“ The town has four gates built of stone and moi-tnr, the 
distance of each of which from the palace of the Raja is three ko8. 
A high and wide A I, very strong, lias been made for the traffic ; 
and round about the town, instead of fortifications, there are cir¬ 
cular bushes of bamboos, about two knn in diameter. But the 
town is not like other towns, the huts of the inhabitants being 
within the bamboo bushes near the .1/.. Each man has hi.s garden 
or field before his house, so that one .side of the field touehe.s the 
A I, and the other the house. Near the Raja's palace, on both 
sides of the Dikho river, are large houses. ' The hasiar road is 
narrow, and is only occupied by pan-sellers. Eatables are not 
sold as in our markets; but each man keeps in his house stores for 
a year, and no one either sells or buys. The town looks large, 
being a cluster of several villages.” 

Rice was the staple food, but salt was scarce and dcfir. 
Salt of an infei’ior quality was obtained from the salt 
wells in the coal measui’es, but the bulk of the people used 
the hhar pi’ui that is so commonly (li.stillcd from the 
ashes of the plantain at th- present day. Mangoes 
were plentiful but full of worms, and sugarcane of three 
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varieties, blackj white, and red, did well. Elephants were 
evidently a source of wealth, but asses, camels, and 
horses were rare. 

The Rajahs palace is described in the most glowing 
terms, and one cannot help suspecting that the writer 
was inclined to magnify the wonders he had seen.— 

‘‘The ornaments and curiosities, with which the whole wood¬ 
work of the house is filled, defy all description : nowhere in the 
whole inhabited world will you find a house equal to it in 
strength, ornamentation, and pictures. The sides of this palace 
are embellished by extraordinary wooden trellice work. Inside 
there are large brass mirrors highly polished, and if the sun 
shines on one of them, the eyes of the by-standers are perfectly 
dazzled. Twelve thousand workmen are said to have erected the 
building in the course of one year. At one end of the hall, 
rings are fastened on four pillars opposite to each other, each 
pillar having nine rings. When the Raja takes his seat in the 
hall, they put a dais in the middle of these four pillars, and nine 
. canopies of various stuffs are fastened above it to the rings. The 
Raja then sits on the dais below the canopies.” 

Jaiyaciwaj Singh did not long survive his expulsion ^ 
from his capital, and, in 1663, he was succeeded by restores 
Chakradwaj Singh. During the reign of this jirince 
the x\homs re-occunied Gauhati, and there was a serious i>etween 
famine, an occurrence which is most unusual m Assam. 
According to the old chronicler there was no water in 
the fields, no field was tilled, and no water could be 
got except by drawing it from deep wells with ropes. 

On the death of Chakradwaj, a short period inter¬ 
vened in which the nobles proved too strong for the 
crown, and between 1670 and 1681 no less then seven 
princes were placed upon the throne, only to come to 
a bloody and untimely end. The iMuhammaclans took 
advantage of these disturbances to regain possession 
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of Gauhati, but they were driven out by Gadadhar 
Singh, who came to the throne in 1681, and restored 
to it the prestige which it had formerly enjoyed 
Not content with consolidating his power in the 
plains ho despatched expeditions against the Mishmis 
and the Nagas. By this rigorous policy he reduced to 
order the hill tribes, who have, whenever the central gov¬ 
ernment was weak, been a source of great annoyance 
to the dwellers in the valley. 

The zenith of the Ahom power was reached in the 
reign of Rudra Singh. He founded a new capital at 
Rangpur, which was built for him by one Ghonsyam, 
a Bengali, who also constructed a bridge across the 
Namdang. He despatched two large armies against 
the Rajas of Cachar and Jaintiapur, one of which 
marched through the North (Jachar and the other through 
the Jaintia Hills, and brought both of those princes 
captive to Assam. The Miris and Daflas were enlisted 
as soldiers in the royal army, and, at this time, the 
Ahoms seem to have dominated not only the whole Of 
the valley of the Brahmaputra but the outer hills as 
well. Rudra Singh died at Gauhati in 1714, and the 
Rudreswar temple was erected there by his son in me¬ 
mory of that sad event. 

His son Sib Singh was a weak prince much under 
the influence of his wives, whose name has come down 
to posterity as the excavator of the groat tank near which 
the present station of Sibsagar (Sib’s tank; stands. 
The Daflas seem to have given trouble, and in 1717 
the Daflagarh was constructed to keep these mischiev- 
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ous tribes in check ; but, generally speaking, Ibis long 
reign was singularly devoid of interest. It is. however, 
worthy of note that even as long ago as the fii’st half 
of the seventeenth century, four Europeans are said to 
have visited Rangpur. 

The reign of the next prince, Pramatta Singh, was Pramatta 
short and uneventful, find during the incumbency of 
his successor, Rajeswar Singh, the signs of the decay Kajetwar 
of the Ahom power became all too clear. The 
of Manipur was driven from his home and applied to 
the Ahom king for aid- Orders were issued for the 
despatch of an expedition, but the nobles to whom the 
command was entrusted excused themselves on various 
grounds, and declined the preferred honour. The army 
lost its way when endeavouring to cross the Patkai, a large 
number of men perished, and, though ultimately the 
Manipur Haja succeeded in regaining his dominions, it 
does not appear that the assistance of the Ahoms materi. 
ally contributed towards his success. 

The alliance between the Ahoms and the Manipuris 
was, however, cemented by the bestowal of a Manipuri 
princess, whom Rajeswar Singh elevated to the rank of 
principal queen. 

In 1/59, the peaceful tribe of Mikirs are said to 
have raided on the plains, but little difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in putting down this rising. The Rajas of Cachar 
and Jaintiapur also made demonstrations on the southern 
frontier, but, on troops being despatched to Raha, they 
came to the conclusion that discretion was the better 
part of valour. Another expedition was despatched 
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against the Daflas, and the Piaja of Khyrieni fonnally 
tendered his submission and proiniseii to pay a yearly 
tribute of iron. In 1757, Jorhat was honoured by a visit 
from the Raja, and he had a temporary residence erected 
there ; but this town did not become the capital of the 
A horn kings till they had been driven from Rangpur by 
the Moamaria rebels. 

The reign of his successor, Lakshiui Bingh, was signal- 
i/.ed by the outbreak of the ^Moamaria insurrection. 
The causes of this insurrection ore not quite clear. 
According to the chroniclers, a certain Hathidharia 
Chungi with one Nahor Kachari came to offer their 
annual tribute of elephants to the king. 'I'he elephant 
which they tendered to the Borbarua was a lean and 
sorry animal, and, as an expression of his disajiproval, 
ho cut off their hair and noses, flogged them, and 
drove them away. Boiling with indignation at this 
outrage, Nahor proceeded to the house of a Bari woman, 
whose daughter he espoused, and from whom he 
received a sot of metal plates, covered with mystical 
incantations to confound the enemy. He then applied 
to the Moamaria gosain for help, which was readily 
afforded him, and the standard of revolt was raise<l. 
Ibis is the account given by the Ahom chroniclers, 
and it differs to some extent from the story as told 
by the Moamaria gosain at the present day. According 
to this authority, the leaders of the rebellion were two 
Moamarias named Nahor Khora and Hagho Ncogay, who, 
after they had been punished for failing to deliver the 
elephants required, went for assistance to their gosain. 
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Tlie gosaiii himself declined to listen to their projmsals 
but they succeeded in winning over liis son Gagin 
Bardekha, who gave them a Tveixpon consecrated with the 
magic plates of the Kalpataru. The Kalpataru was a 
sacred book which Anirudha is said to have obtaii ed 
from Sankar Deb, though the Ahom chroniclers ccn- 
temptnously assert that it was tlie property of a sweeper 
woman. 

From the very first the rebels carried all b-*fore them, success and 
The royal armies W'ei’e defeated under circumstances 
which .suggest that men and officers alike were guilty of 
gross incompetence and cowardice ; and Lakshmi Singh 
was driven from his capital and captured, d’he insur¬ 
gents then proceeded to appoint Ramakanta, the son of 
Nahor Khora, to be their Raja. Marauding parties harried 
the country on every side, and the misery of the common 
people was extreme. A report at last gained ground 
that orders had been issued for the execution of all the 
former officers of state, and this incited the adherents 
of the king to make one final effort, 'i he signal for 
the attack is said to have been given by one of the 
wives of Lakshmi Singh. Ragho, who was one of 
the most influential men amongst the Moamarias, h.id 
forcibly taken her to wife, and as he w'as bending down 
at the bikii to offer . his largess to a dancing boy, she 
cut him down with a sword. On the death of their 
leader the rebel forces were surprised and scattered, 
and a pitiless vengeance taken that spared neither age 
nor sex.* The house of the Moamaria mtdiunt was - 

* Jlie .Uo-imurias say tliat 790 ,OjO members of rlieir sect were killal, wiiicii is 
no doubt an oriental exaggeration. 
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surrounded, and almost the whole of his family was 
killed before his eyes, while all the oflScers appointed by 
the Moamarias were seized and beaten to death. The 
wives of the rebel prince were treated with savajve cruelty. 
One of them was flogged to death, while two others 
had their ears and noses cut off and their eyes put out. 

In 1780, Lakshmi Singh died, and was succeeded by 
hi.s son Gaurinath, in whose reign the Moamaria insur¬ 
rection broke out anew, and with increased violence. 
At first, the king’s troops met with some measure of 
succe.ss, and orders were issued outlawing the rebels and 
authorising any person to kill any Moamaria he might 
meet, regardless of time, place, sex, or age. Such orders 
seem to have been only too well adapted to the temper 
of the people, and, according to the Ahom clironicler, 
“ the A'illagers thereupon massacred the Moamarias with 
their wives and children without mercy.” 'fhe rebels 
in their turn were not slow to make repri-^als ; they 
plundered the country on every side, and “ the burning 
villages .appeared like a wall of fire.’' The ordinary 
operations of agriculture were suspended, no harvests 
could be raised, and famine killed those whom the sword 
had spared. “ The price of a katha of rice rose to one 
gold mohur, and men starved in crowds under the trees 
forsaking their wives and children.” The highest Hindus 
castes are said to have eaten the flesh of cows, and dogs 
and jackals were devoured by the common people. 

In 1786, the rebels under Bharat Singh inflicted a deci¬ 
sive defeat upon the royal troops, and took Rangpur, the 
capital, by storm. The king fled to Gauhati, and in his 
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terror even left his wives behind him. His generals re¬ 
mained behind in Upper Assam and carried on the contest 
with varying success. Troops were despatched to their 
assistance from Manipm', but most of them were ambush¬ 
ed and cut up, and the survivors had no heart to carry 
on the struggle. The desolation of the country is thus 
described by the Ahom chronicler:—“ The Mataks harried 
the temples and the idols of the gods, and put to death 
all the sons and daughters of our people. For a great 
length of time our countrymen had no home, some took 
shelter in Bengal, some in Buma, some in the Dafla Hills, 
and others in the fort of the Bura Gohain, who was fight¬ 
ing with the Mataks for years and months together.” 

Bharat Singh ruled at Rangpur for upwards of six years, 
and coins are extant which bear his name ; but in 1792 a 
small British force was sent to the assistance of the Ahom 
king under the command of Captain Welsh, Gauhati, 
which had been captured by a mob of Boms under a 
Bairagi, was re-taken. Krishna Narayan, the rebellious 
Raja <d' Mangaldai, was subdued, and in March 1794 
Rangpur was re-occupied after a decisive victory over the 
insurgents. Captain 'Welsh was then recalled, but the 
Ahom king was able to keep his enemies in check by the 
help of sepoys trained on the English system. 

A few mouths after the departure of Captain 'Welsh, KamaiMWM 
Gaurinath died, and was succeeded by Kamaleswar 
Singh. The country was still in a state of great 
disorder. The Daflas, not content with harrying the 
villages on the north bank, crossed the Brahmaputra and 
attacked the royal troops near Silghat, but were repulsed 
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with considerable loss. Even Europeans were not safe, 
and a Mr. Raush,* a merchant of Goalpara, who had 
extended his business operations to Darrang, was I'obbed 
and murdered by “ naked Bengalis.” These freebooters 
then occupied North Gauhati, but, when they attempted 
to make good their position on the south bank, they wore 
defeated with heavy loss by the royal troops near Pandu- 
ghat. The Dafla.s again harried the Darrang district, 
and even enlisted Bengcxli sepoys in their service, but 
w'ere ultimately concpiered and dispersed. Victories were 
also obtained over the Moamarias and the Khamtis at 
the eastern end of the valley. 


In 1809, Kamaleswar Singh was succeeded by his 
brother Chandra Kanta Singh. The Bor Phukan or 
viceroy of Gauhati incurred the suspicion of the Bura 
Gohaih or prime minister and fled to Calcutta and 
thence to Burma. At the beginning of 1810, a Burmese 
army crossed the Patkai and reinstated tlie Bor 
Phukan, but shortly after their withdrawal Chandra 
Kanta was deposed, and Purandar Singh appointed 
in his stead. The banished monarch appealed to the 
Burmese, who, in 1818, returned with a large force and 
replaced him on the throne. 


They soon, however, made it clear that they in¬ 
tended to retain their hold upon Assam, and in 1820 
Chandra Kanta fled to Goalpara, and from British terri¬ 
tory began a series of abortive attempts to recover his 


*ThisMr EauPh was the first Europmm to interfere in the affairs of Assam 
He sent 70i) hurkandazes to Gaurmath’s assistance, but they wore out m. to a 
mail.' Amass of rna^nry. the size of a small cotta-e, covers the remains of 
Mr. Baqsb’s infant children at Qoalpara, tmains ot 
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lost 'riie Burmese were guilty of gross atroci¬ 

ties during their occupation of the country, the villages 
wei’e plundered and burnt, and the people wei*e compelled 
to seeh shelter in the jungle. Women who fell into 
their hands were violated with every circumstance of 
brutality, and the misery of the unfortunate Assamese 
was extreme. Fortunately for them, causes of quarrel had 
by this time arisen between the British and the Burmese. 

In 1824, war was declared by the British Government, 
and a force was sent up the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
which occupied Rangpur in January 1826, and com¬ 
pelled the Burmese to retire to their own territories, 
while in the following year, by the treaty of Yandaboo, 

Assam Avas ceded to the East India Company. 

The aboA-e is but a brief account of the rise and fall 

ministration. 

of the All ans It noAv remains to consider Avbat isTHepaik 
knoAvn of their social institutions, and the conditions*’***^ 
under which those subject to them passed their lives. 

The most striking • feature in the economy of the 
Ahom state, and one Avhich (to judge from their con¬ 
duct since they came under our rule) must have been 
extremely repugnant to the people, was the system of 
enfoi'ced compulsory labour. The loAver orders Avere 
divided up into groups of three or four called gots, each 
individual being styled a powa paije. Over every twenty 
gots was placed an officer called bara, over every five 
baras a sai/cia, and oA’cr every ton a. hazarikn- 

In theory one paik from each got aa'us ahvays employed 
on duty Avith the stale, and Avhile so engaged, Avas 
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supported Tby the other members. The Raja and his 
ministers had thus at their di.sposal a vast army of 
labourers to whom they paid no wages, and for whose 
maintenance they did not even have to make provision. 
It was this system which enabled the Ahom Rajas to 
construct the enormous tanks and great embankments, 
which remain to excite the env}^ of a generation, which 
has been compelled to import from other parts of India 
almost all the labour required for the development of 
the Province and its industries. Many of the works 

V ' 

constructed were of undoubted utility, but many, on the 
other hand, were chiefly intended for the glorification 
of their designers. Few objects are more worthy of 
the attention of an enlightened government tlian the 
supply of wholesome drinking water to the people. But 
the huge reservoirs, constructed by the Ahom kings, 
were out of all proportion to the population whieli could 
by any possibility have made use of them, while tlie close 
jjroximity in which these enormous tanks ai*e placed is 
ample evidence that practical utility was not the object 
of their construction. On the other hand, embankments 
which were thrown up along the sides of some of the 
rivers near the capital, protected land which has i)ecome 
unculturahle since they have fallen into disrepair. The 
duty of providing the various articles required for the 
use of the king and the nobility was assigned to different 
groups, which were gradually beginning to assume the 
form of functional castes. The rapidity with which these 
groups abandoned their special odcupations, as soon as 
the pressure of necessity was removed, is a clear indica- 
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tion of the reluctance with which they must have under¬ 
taken the duties entrusted to them.* 

But though,the common people seem to have been'”^*"’ 
compelled to supply an unnecessary amount of labour 
in times of peace, it was when war was declared that 
their sufferings were most pronounced. Certain clans 
of paihs were called out, and called out, it would seem, 
in numbers that were in excesss of the actual require¬ 
ments of the case; an error which entails the most 
disastrous consequences when the campaign is carried 
on in a country where supplies are scarce and communi¬ 
cations difficult. 

According to the Ahom chronicler, nearly 40,()()() 
troops were despatched during the reign of llajoswar 
Singh to reinstate the Manipuri Raja on the tjaddi 
Their guides, however, failed them, they lost their way 
in the Naga Hills, and about two-thirds of the soldiers 
perished, the mortality being chiefly due to famine and 
disease. The military dispositions even of Rudra Singh, 
one of their greatest princes, suggest a want of duo 
deliberation in design and a feebleness and lack of 
method in execution. In his expeditions against the 
Kachari and Jaintia Rajas the Ahoraslost 3,243 ])ersons, 
and the practical results obtained seem to have been 
insignificant. The Jaintia Raja is himself ready to accept 
the Ahom king as his suzerain, but cannot impose his 

* The system of eaforced labour was no doubt unpopular, but it had muuli to 
recommend it. It taxed the people in the one commodity of which they had 
enough and to spare, u ^labour. It also developed them on the industrial side 
and the material comfort of the Assamese would possibly have been greater at the 
present day if they had not all of them been allowed to devote thomBelves oxc)u*< 
sively to agriculture. 
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will upon the independent hillmen, who owe him but a 
nominal allegiance, and who decline to surrender their 
freedom at the bidding of their king. The Kachari prince 
sends tribute, but only a string of pearls, a dugdagi 
(locket) and a horse ; ” assuredly a very small return on 
the quantity of human life and treasure expended. It 
must at the same time be admhted that the loot obtained 
on this occasion was not inconsiderable. It included three 
large cannon, 2,373 large and small guns, 12,000 pieces of 
silver, 143 gold embroidered coats, 63 elephants and 11 
Turkey horses, besides other things ; and, more valuable 
perhaps than all, over 2,000 human beings. At the con¬ 
clusion of this dangerous and troublesome expedition, 
each 'paik received a gratuity of four annas, batta which 
would hardly satisfy the sepoy of to-day. The descrip¬ 
tions of the campaigns against the IMoamarias, given by 
the Ahom chroniclers, clearly show that the generals were 
often guilty of incompetence and cowai’dicc, while the 
rank and file do not seem to have fully realized the 
dangers that beset a defeated army. Conditions such as 
these must of necessity have been disastrous to the private 
soldier. 


TWTTiTigLVwinn- 

dans des- 
crllbeAlumis 
as tmire 


The Muhammadan historians of the invasion of Mir 
Jumla give, however, a more favourable account of the 
Ahom military dispositions.* Their resources seem to 
have been considerable, and, in the course of the expe¬ 
dition, the Muhammadans captured 675 guns, one of which 
threw a ball three “mans” in weight, besides a largo 


^ An interesting account of this Invasion will be found in the Journal o£ the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume XU, Part, 1, pages 49—100. 
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number of matchlocks and other field pieces. No less 
than 1,000 ships were taken, many of which could accom¬ 
modate three or four score sailors ; and in the nava^ 
engagement which took place above Silghat in March 1662 
A, D. the Assamese are said to have brought seven or 
eight hundred ships into action. The Ahoms are des¬ 
cribed as strongly built, quarrelsome, bloodthirsty, and 
courageous, but at the same time merciless, mean, 
and treacherous. They were more than equal to the 
Muhammadans in a foot encounter, but were much afraid 
of cavalry. This corps d'&ite did not, however, exceed 
some 20,000 men, and the ordinary villagers, who were 
pressed into the service, were ready to fling away their 
arms and take to flight at the slightest provocation. 

Another factor, which cannot but have re-acted un- onoeirtaiaty 
favourably upon the common people, was the uncertainty 
of tenure, under which both the ministers and king hcldo*o«vei«- 
oflSice. A perusal of the Ahom chronicles loaves tho“*“*' 
reader with the impression that the ministers wore con¬ 
tinually being deprived of their portfolios, and not unfre* 
quently of life itself. Hardly less precarious was the 
position of the king, and, in the short space of 33 years, be¬ 
tween 1648 and 1681, no less than two monarchs were 
deposed, and seven came to a violent end. Good govern¬ 
ment, as we understand the term, must have hooii im¬ 
possible under such conditions ; and wo may be sure that 
the people suffered from this constant change of rulers. 

Buchanan Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, states that the administration of justice 
under Ahom rule was fairly liberal. Important trials were 
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conducted in open court, the opinion of assessors was con¬ 
sulted, the evidence was recorded, and capital punishment 
was only inflicted under a written warrant from the king. 
It is true, no doubtj that few persons possessed the power 
of imposing the death sentence. But they were allowed 
to inflict punishments which the victim could hardly he 
expected to survive, and his position was n<tt unlike that 
of the heretic delivered by the inquisition to the civil arm, 
with the request that “ blood may not be shed.” 

Abundant evidence is available in the Ahom chronicles 
to show the arbitrary way in which the royal authority 
was exercised. The following instances are quoted from 
the reign of Pratap Singh, 1611—1649 A. D. A Kataki, or 
envoy charged with diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers, asked the Muhammadan commander on his froji- 
tier to supply him with two jars. His conduct was report¬ 
ed to the king, who immediately ordered him to be put 
to death. Another Kataki reported that he had heard 
from a down-country man that a Muhammadan force 
was advancing up the valley The king enquired of the 
Kataki responsible for watching the movements of the 
enemy whether this information was correct. This man 
declared that he was unable to obtain any confirmation 
of the rumour, whereupon the first Kataki was executed 
for presuming to meddle in matters with which he had 
no concern; a proceeding which seems to have been 
hardly calculated to ensure the supply of timely and ac¬ 
curate information. Three mei’chants then endeavoured 
to establish friendly relations between the Nawab of Dacca 
and the Ahom king. The latter prince took umbrage at 
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such unwarrantable interference in affairs of state, and 
ordered the merchants to be put to death. It subse¬ 
quently appeared that the facts had not been correctly 
represented, and the Bor Phukan and two other men 
responsible were promptly killed. ‘ A few years later 
the king transported a large number of persons from the 
north to the south bank of the Brahmaputra, warning 
them that any one who attempted to revisit bis former 
home would suffer the penalty of death with all his family 
“even to the child in the womb.” Five hundred men 
attempted to return, as they wished, the chronicler informs 
us, to rear a brood of silkworms. The king had them 
arrested, and 300 were put to death, the remainder es¬ 
caping in the darkness of the night. 

The following incident that occurred in the reign of 
Lakshimi Singh(1769—1780) is typical of the uncertain- an official 
ties of the times. One Ramnath Bhorali Borua, an officer 
of state, had the presumption to appear mounted in the diBaiountjag 
presence of his official superior, the Borborua. Aomona 
complaint was promptly laid befoie the king, who*™®*^®*^' 
directed that both Ramnath and his brother should bo 
deprived of sight. The injured man was not, however, 
destitute of friends, and came with his complaint to the 
Kalita Phukan, who had his private reasons foi* desiring 
the downfall of the Borborua. The Phukan went to the 
king, poisoned his mind against his minister with the 
suggestion that a conspiracy was on foot, a suggestion 
which in those days must always liave seemed plausible 
enough, and, in a short time, the heads of the haughty 
Borborua, his two uncles, and his brother wore rolling 
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in the dust. It is needless to multiply instances of the 
savage violence of the times, but the different forms of 
punishment in vogue call for some remark. Where life 
was spared, the ears, nose, and hair were cut off, the eyes 
put out, or the knee pans torn from the legs, the last 
named penalty generally proving fatal. Persons sen' 
tenced to death were hung, impaled, hewn in pieces, 
crushed between two wooden cylinders like sugarcane 
in a mill, sawn asunder, burnt alive, fried in oil, or, if 
the element of indignity was desired, shorn of their 
hands and feet and placed in holes, which were then 
utilrzed as latrines. 

In the seventeenth century it was no uncommon thing 
to compel conspirators to eat their own flesh, and more 
than one case is quoted in which the father ■ was forced 
to eat the liver of his son, a meal that was usually his 
last in this world. Punishment too was not restricted to 
the actual offender, but his wretched wife was liable to 
be handed over to the embraces of a Hari. Methods 
such as these could hardly fail to have a terrifying effect 
on much more hardened criminals than the Assamese. 

The native chroniclers are naturally most concerned 
with the wars and' religious festivals, which bulked so 
largely in the eyes of the historians of the day, and with 
the rise and fall of successive families of ministers. It 
is only incidentally that light is thrown on the social con¬ 
ditions of the people. The kings seem to have indulged 
in frequent tours about their territories, the itinerary 
usually followed being Kangpur, Sonarinagar, Tengabari, 
Dergaon, Jaliarang, Bornagar, Bishnath, and Kaliabar, 
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They were fond of fishing and shooting, and fully appre¬ 
ciated the excitement to he obtained from the hunting 
of wild elephants. On the occasion of coronations and 
royal weddings, a week was generally devoted to the 
festivities, which seem, however, to have consisted for 
the most part of prolonged feasts, accompanied by much 
unmelodious music. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, acrobats and jugglers were imported from 
Bengal, who amused their royal patrons with tricks 
which are still shown to the tourist on the P. & 0. 
Kamaleswar Singh visited in state the two principal 
sattras of Auniati and Dakhinpat, and was entertained 
with all his retinue by the gosains. The chronicler 
quaintly tells us that the lunch at Dakliinpat gave 
greater satisfaction than the one at Auniati; but docs 
not say whether this was due to the superior .skill of tlio 
Dakhinpatia cook, or to the greater beauty of tlie satira 
precincts. 

The first Hindus to influence the Ahom kings \vero Attitude ot 
saktists, and Pratap Singh (1611—1649) persecuted (the hJ’) 
Vaishnavites, one of whose leaders had converted his son *“*»»“• 

_ ... Savag© 

to Hinduism. The disciples of the gosains were sei^^ed, pw»mution 
human ordure was placed on their foreheads, and they 
were degraded to the sweeper caste. To be found in the 
possession of religious books meant death, not only to the 
actual owner, but to every member of his family. Even 
Pratap Singh’s spiritual pastors wore not spared, and he 
denounced the new religion which, in spite of tlie adlier- 
ence of the Raja, had not been able to .save from death 
his own beloved son. He then assembled 700 Brahmans, 
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ostensibly to perform a festival, and, as a punishment for 
their incompetency, degraded them to the status of 
paihs. These persecutions were continued by Gadadhar 
Singh, who in 1692 plundered the treasure houses of 
the Vaishnavite gosains, and cast the idols into the 
water. No resi^ect was shown even to the sacred head 
of the Auniati saitra, and he was driven from his home 
to Tejikhat. He fared, however, better than the gosain 
of Dakhinpat, who had his eyes put out and his nose cut 
off, while many Hindu priests were put to death. A 
policy[of extermination seems in fact to have been inaugu¬ 
rated, and, according to one chronicler, orders were 
issued for the destruction of every Hindu child regardless 
of sex and age. The king had large quantities of pork, 
beef, and fowls, cooked by men of the Horn caste, and 
compelled Kewats, Ivoches, Homs, and Haris to partake 
of this unholy food. 

This policy of opjiression was reversed during the 
reign of Rudra Singh, his son, who was publicly 
admitted as a disciple of the Auniati gosain; a 7 id, from 
this time forward, the influence of the priests seems to 
have increased. 

During the Moamaria insurrection the religious orders 
again fell upon evil times. The rebel king confined 
the persons of the four principal gosains, and extorted 
Rs. 8,000 each from Auniati and Dakhinpat, and 
Rs. 4,000 each from Garamur and Kamalabari. Religion 
was degraded by the promulgation of an order that any 
person could be initiated on payment of a betel-nut, and 
the common people availed themselves in crowds of this 
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indulgence- Subsequently in the reign of Gaurinatli 
Singh, the Moainarias attacked the Garamur sattra, 
burned it to the ground, slew a large number of the 
disciples, and nearly killed the gosain himsell. His 
successor Kamaleswar Singh (1795—1809) found himself 
unable to pay the sepoys, whose services were indispen¬ 
sable for the maintenance of some sort of order in the 
kingdom. Following the example of other monarchs, he 
called upon the church to supply the funds for the 
sup)port of the temporal power. Contributions were 
levied on all the mahunts, and the demands of the 
soldiers were satisfied. 

But, though converted to Hinduism, tlie Alioms naxityot 
found the restrictions of their new religion irksome ; and HtaXuism. 
their gosains, with the tact which they display towards 
their converts of the present day, allowed their new dis¬ 
ciples a considerable degree of latitude, lludra Singh, 
though he had been publicly admitted to the church by 
the Auniati gosain, feasted his followers on buttaloos ami 
pigs on the occasion of his father’s funeral; while not 
only buffaloes but even cows found a place in the menu 
of his coronation banquet. At the time of tlie fir,si, 
Moamaria insurrection, the rebel chief made (nand.uia'.i 
to Lakshmi Singh, and offered him, apparently in good 
faith, a pig for supper. A present such as this, <;h*arly 
shows that even towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Hinduism of the Ahom kings was one of tiie mo,si, 
liberal variants of that catholic creed. Before taking any 
decisive step, it was the practice to refer, not only to tln^ 
Brahmans and Gtinaks, but also to the old Ahom prie.sts 
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the Deodhais and Bailongs. These venerable men were 
required to consult the omens, by studying the way in 
which a dying fowl crossed its legs ; a system of divina¬ 
tion which is in vogue amongst many of the hill tribes of 
Assam to the present day. The restrictions of caste 
were evidently somewhat lax, as we hear that the Moa- 
maria mahunt had an intrigue with a Hari woman ; 
while at the beginning of the 19th century the viceroy 
of Gauhati took a fisher girl for his mistress, a breach 
of the convenances for which, it should be added, he was 
deposed. 

The portion The influence of the Muhammadans in Assam 

of woineii.* 

Proper was so slight, that the low view they professed to 
take of thei other sex had little or no effect upon the 
general population. The Ahoms, like their Burmese 
ancestors, held their womenfolk in honour, and even at 
the present day the purdah, and all that it implies, is 
almost unknown in the country inhabited by the 
Assamese. The Ahom princesses seem to liave taken 
a prominent j^art on ceremonial occasions, and not un- 
frequently exercised considerable influence on affairs of 
state. In the middle of the 17th century, two of the 
queens almost usurped the reins of government, and, 
according to the horn chronicler, “ their words were 
law.” When called to account by the successor of their 
husband, they proudly stated that they had been of great 
service to the king at a time when he was ignorant of 
the way in which he should behave, whether when “ eat¬ 
ing, drinking, sitting, sleeping, or at council.” Sib Singh 
(1714—1744) is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
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queens, hoping thereby to defeat a prophecy which 
declared that he would be deposed ; and coins have been 
found bearing the names of four of these princesses. The 
mother of Lakshmi Singh dug a tank, and Gaurinath 
entrusted to his stepmother the control of the Khangia 
mel, and consulted with his mother about affairs of state. 

It was not, however, only the princesses of royal blood 
who concerned themselves with public matters. At the 
time of the Moamaria insurrection, one Luki Rani was 
sent against the rebels ; and the victory over Turbuk in 
1532 is partly ascribed to the courageous action of the 
widow of the Buragohain, who had been killed in a 
previous engagement by the Muhammadans. Desperate 
at the loss of her husband, she put on armour and rode 
into the ranks of the enemy to avenge Ids death. No 
mercy was shown her and she fell, pierced with spears ; 
but her example emboldened the Ahoms, who at once 
advanced to the attack and defeated the Miisalmans with 
great slaughter. 

In estimating the effects of British rule, it is neces- condition of 
sary to form a clear idea of the state of the Province at time of 
the time when it passed into our possession, and first it 
must be pointed out that the British did not conquer 
Assam in the sense in which that word is usually 
employed. The native system of government had com¬ 
pletely broken down, the valley was in the hands of 
cruel and barbarous foreigners, and it was not as con¬ 
querors but as protectors and avengers that the English 
came. They were bertainly not inspired by any lust for 
land. For some time after the expulsion of the Burmese, 
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the East India Company were doubtful whether they 
would retain their latest acquisition, and an attempt was 
made to administer the upper portion of the valley 
through a descendant of the Ahom kings. 

The condition in which we found the counti’y was 
lamentable in the extreme.. For fully fifty years the 
Province had been given over to desolation and anarchy. 
Life, property, honour were no longer safe, and the 
people in their misery had even abandoned the cultivation 
of the soil, on which they depended for their very liveli¬ 
hood. Bands of pirates used to raid up the valleys of 
the Dhansiri and Kakadanga, and return with their boats 
laden with booty, leaving ruin, death, and desolation in 
their wake. The hill tribes were no longer kept in 
order, and the Daflas descended and handed the submon¬ 
tane tracts, and even extended their depredations to the 
south of-the Brahmaputra. The treatment meted out 
to the unfortunate villagers, can be judged from the 
protest made by the hillmen to Rajeswar Singh, shortly 
before the collapse of the Ahom government, when they 
begged him “ not to pull out the bones from the mouths 
of dogs.” Buchanan Hamilton, writing in 1800 A. D., 
states that north of the Brahamputra “ there is no form 
of justice. Each power sends a force which takes as 
much as possible from the cultivator.” 

Kative tes- The memories of this miserable time survived long 
after it had passed away. In 1853, an Assamese gentle¬ 
man, Srijut Ananda Ram Dhekial Phukan, wrote as 
follows to Mr. Moflfatt Mills: “ Our countrymen hailed 

he day on which British supremacy was proclaimed in 
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the Province of Assam, and entertained sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of peace and happiness from tlio rule of Britain. 

For several years antecedent to the annexation, the Pro¬ 
vince groaned under the oppression and lawless tyranny 
of the Burmese, whoso barbarous and inhuman policy 
depopulated the country, and destroyed more than one 
half of the population, which had already been thinned 
by intestine commotions and repeated civil wars. We 
cannot but acknowdedge, with feelings of gratitude, that 
the expectations which the Assamese liad formed of the 
happy and beneficial results of the Government of Kng- 
land, have, in a great measure, been fulfilled; and the 
people of Assam have now' acquired a degree of confi¬ 
dence in the safety of their lives and property which they 
never had the happiness of feeling for ages past.” 

Whatever errors have been committed by the British 
Government, and it is too much to hope that no,mistakes 
of policy have been made during an administration of 
nearly eighty years, there can be no question that the 
inti'oduction of a settled form of government has been 
of the greatest benefit to the immense mass of the 
people to whom it has been extended. 

Reference has been already made to the hesitation 
With which the East India Coin])any undertook the tory, 
administration of Assam. .In 1833, the experiment was 
tried of placing the portion of the valley lying between 
the Dhansiri and the Dihiug south of the Brahmapui ra, 
and between Bishnath and Sadiya on the north bank, 
under Raja Purandar Singh. 'I'hc Raja was accorded 
the position of a protected prince, was entrusted with full 
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civil powers, and w'as req^uired to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 50,000 to Government. It was thought that this 
arrangement would prove acceptable to the Assamese, 
but experience showed that this w'as not the case. In 
1838, Captain Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-Genei’al 
on the North-East Frontier, travelled through the Raja’s 
territories, and was met on every side by complaints and 
charges against his administration. North of the Brah- 
manputra the country was left unprotected, and the 
people were harried by the Daflas, ■who carried off their 
women and children and held them to ransom. Small 
guards of sepoys w’ere occasionally sent to protect the 
frontier, but, as the villagers were expected to provide 
them with all that they required, their presence and 
absence alike were felt to be a grievance. The distaste¬ 
ful system of compulsory labour was still maintained, 
duties of as much as one anna in the rupee were levied 
on everything except rice sold in the markets, and the 
people who remained w'ere required to pay the poll tax 
of others who had died or had migrated to the territory 
directly under our administration. 

There can be little doubt that Purandar Singh’s ad¬ 
ministration was unpopular with every section of the 
community, but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
it was never really given a fair chance. Major White 
estimated that the revenue of his territories amounted to 
about Rs. 80,000.* Of this no less than half a lakh w'as ear- 

♦Letter No. 80, dated Gth July 1838, from Captain Jenkins. A letter from Purandar 
Smgh*s son states that when his father accepted the Raj he had no hiea what a 
large proportion Rs. 60,000 bore to the total revenues of the country. Colonel 
Cooper, he aays, bad made a settlement for Rs. 1,70,000, but neither he nor any of 
the British officers who succeeded him could collect more than Rs, 70,000 or 
iRs. 80,0u0, 
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marked as tribute, aud the Raja was left with a nominal 
Rs. 30,000 per annum from which to defray the expenses 
of his court, to satisfy the demands of the priests, and to 
carry on the business of the administriition. It is hardly 
matter for sui:prise that little was spent on public works, 
that the army was small and inefficient, and that it was im¬ 
possible to remit taxation. The natural tendency of 
mankind to cavil at the government seems to have been 
overlooked, and too much importance was attached to 
every murmur of complaint. The Muhammadan settlers 
in the country professed that they had sei’ious grievances, 
yet Captain Jenkins was himself constrained to admit that 
those who came to see him were far better dressed than 
he expected, and that, judging by externals, many of them 
were well off. There can, however, be little doiibt that 
the resumption of this territory in 1838 was an act which 
met with hearty approval from the great majority of the 
persons affected. 

The history of the district since it came under British i>oM«na 
rule has been one of peaceful development. The great 
tea industry has had a wonderfully stimulating effect, ****'**•■ 
and the progress of the people has not been retarded by 
the terrible outbreaks of malarial fever which decimated 
the population of Lower and Central Assam. The only 
other points that call for notice are the conduct of the 
local notables during the trying times of 1857, and tbe 
behaviour of the Naga tribes beyond our frontier. 

At the time of the Mutiny the resumption of Sibsagar mst 
was a matter of comparatively recent date, and it was 
only natural that the family of the Raja and the upper 
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classes and liaiigers-on of tlie former court should thiiak 
regretfully of the times of Purandar Singh. Mr. Moifatt 
Mills, in 1853, admitted that they had been ruined by 
the emancipation of their slaves, and that this measure 
had reduced many families of respectability to indigence; 
and it was not to be expected that such people would 
be enthusiastic supporters of the Company. The miseries 
of the Burmese invasion were not yet forgotten, and they 
had no desire for aptual independence; but they had 
every reason to deplore the abolition of the ])rivi]eges of 
their caste, which they hoped to be able to restore in a 
protected native state. Even in 1853, the young Raja, 
Kandarpeswar Singh, urged on Mr. Mills his right to hold 
Upper Assam as an independent tributary; and it was 
only natural that, when four years later the llamo of 
revolt spread over Hindustan, the more daring of his 
adherents should have planned to seize by force what had 
been denied to their more peaceful supplications. 

xoBi Bam, The prime mover in the matter was Moni Ram, Dowan, 
who, in the time of Purandar Singh, was ono of the most 

ofoiepiot. important persons in the district. On its resumi;)tion by 
the Company he lost his most valuable offices and emolu¬ 
ments, and resigned those that were left to him, to take 
service as Dewan of the Assam Company. Ho no longer 
found it an easy matter to suijport his household, which 
he informed Mr. Mills numbered no less than 185 persons, 
and he had every motive to induce him to promote the 
restoration of the old order, and sufficient hardihood and 
independence to attempt to give effect to his desires. 
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From Calcutta lie wrote to the Saring Raja, Kandar- 
peswar Singh, informing him that Hindustan had been 
conquered by the sepoys, who were daily approaching 
nearer to the Presidency town, and advising him to take 
this opportunity of recovering the throne. Meetings were 
accordingly held at night at the Raja’s house, and Duti 
Ram, the criminal sheristadar at Sibsagar, was ap¬ 
proached, and lent his approval to the scheme. The 
subadar at Dibrugarh was also seduced from his alle¬ 
giance, and promised to bring his men to support the 
Raja at Jorhat. A number of other influential men seem 
to have been gained over, and steps were taken to collect 
provisions for the soldiers.* The rising was to take place 
in the Durga Pujas, when, in the presence of Moni Ram 
Datta and other leading men amongst the Assamese, 
Kandarpeswar Singh was to be seated on the throne 
This loroposal did not, however, meet with general ap¬ 
proval. The raiyats, when they learned of it, became 
alarmed, concealed their property, and prepared for 
flight; and some of the older men approached by the 
Raja not only declined to assist him in the furtherance of 
his plans but disclosed them to Hamath Parbottia Borua, 
the daroga of Jorhat. 

The district officer. Captain Holroyd, seems to have been MotwiuJi^d 
well informed of what was going on, and at the proper 
time the Raja was arrested and despatched to Alipur. 

At the conclusion of the enquiry he was released, but 
was required to live under surveillance in the neighbour- 

* Letter dated 28th June 1858, from Oapt, Holroyd to Secretary to Goremment 
of Bengal^ 
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hood of Calcutta, and was not allowed to return to his 
native country. Moni Ram was arrested at Calcutta, 
and sent up to Assam, where he was duly tried, sentenced, 
and hanged ; and the story of his death is often sung in 
the villages even at the present day. The sepoys at 
Dibrugarh seem to have been much affected by the 
mutiny of Koer Singh, from whose territory many of 
them came, and, for a time at any rate, succeeded in 
influencing the Assamese soldiers in the corps. This 
teehng of uneasiness was not noticed till September, when 
Colonel Hannay made carefully conducted enquiries with 
regard to the temper of his men, distributeil the Hindus¬ 
tanis over the smaller and remoter outpo.sts, from which 
they had no means of communicating with one another, 
and gradually concentrated the loyal nucleus of Nepalese 
at Dibrugarh. 

The hands of the authorities were further streng¬ 
thened by the despatch of two naval brigades, each con¬ 
sisting of 100 Europeans, who reached Assam in Septem¬ 
ber 1857 and January 1858, and there was no overt out¬ 
break to disturb the public peace. 

The hills east of the Dikho are inhabited by tribes of 
independent Nagas, even in tlie days of native rule, 
they were in political relations with the A horn govern¬ 
ment. They have always derived considerable profit 
from their dealings with the plains, and tliey generally 
have sufficient sense to abstain from carrying their 
quarrels into British territory. In 1842, Captain Brodie, 
who was at that time in charge of the Sibsagar district, 
went for a tour amongst the Naga villages between the 
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Dikho and the Buri Dihing. He reported that in this 
tract there were the following ten clans :— 

(1) The Namsangias with 8 villages; (2) the Bor- 
duarias with 8 villages; (3) the Paniduarias with 10 
villages; (4) the Mutonias or Kulungs with 4 villages; 

(6) the Banferas with 4 villages; (61 the Jbhokas 
with 4 villages; (7) the Changnois with 8 villages; 

(8) the Mooloongs with 5 villages; (9) the Jaktoongias 
with 8 villages ; (10) the Tahloongias with 13 villages. 

Captain Brodie persuaded the chiefs of these clans to ab¬ 
stain from outrages on British territory and to discourage 
inter-tribal feuds, and, so great are the advantages that 
they obtain from intercourse with the valley, that these 
sections of the Naga race have seldom been a source of 
serious trouble. In 1863, the outpost at Geleki was 
burnt down by a raiding party belonging, apparently, to 
some of the remoter JSTaga tribes. Government did not 
on this occasion close the duars to trade, but when in 
1867 the post was again attacked, and several of the 
constables killed, the neighbouring tribes were promptly 
excluded from the plains. This measure resulted in the 
arrest of two of the principal offenders, who w^ere found 
to be Zungia Abor Nagas, a clan whose villages were 
situated at a considerable distance from the valley. 

In 1884-85, the Deputy Comnaissioner of the Naga The nuiho 
Hills toured through the country lying on either side of 
the Dikho, and in the following year it was laid down*^**^*®*”*” 
that the hills west of that river should be under his 
management and not under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Sibsagar, The most important tribes with which the 
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latter officer is concerned are the Banferas and the 
Johokas. The two clans have for many years been on 
bad terms with one another, but, so long as they respect 
the- sanctity of our frontier, they are allowed to settle 
their disputes as beat they can. The Sibsagar Nagas are 
generally fairly quiet, but from time to time they oa:^y 
their feuds across the border or cause annoyance by their 
petty thefts. In 1891, they seem to have been unsettled 
by the Manipur disturbances. They became more inso¬ 
lent in their manner, the people living near the frontier 
were alarmed, and a detachment of 100 sepoys was 
stationed for nearly two months at Sibsagar. Small 
parties of men were sent to Sonari and Bihubar, and 
some military police were quartered at Geleki, and 
public confidence was thus restored. 

In the following year there was an epidemic of 
outrages upon the frontier. In April, a party of 
Banfera Nagas sallied out to kill the Raja of Lakrang, 
a small village which had formerly been subject to Ban¬ 
fera but which had been annexed by the Joboka Nagas. 
The Raja made his escape, but one of his followers was 
murdered in some jungle on the Balijan grant near the 
Inner Line.* The Banfera Raja was called upon to deliver 
up the culprit, and, as he only handed over a wretched 
individual who was innocent of the crime, he was fined 
Rs. 500 by the order of the Chief Commissioner. Barely 
half this fine was, however, realized and the balance was 
remitted. In November of that year two Nagas of Jak- 


* ,A line laid down, as the limifca of 'the effoctiTe jurisdiction of »the t Assam 
administration, without prejudice to our claims to territory beyond It. 
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tung were killed near the Santak grant by Failung Nagas, 
who mistook them for men from Khongan, a village with 
which they were at feud. The murderers were sent in 
and sentenced by the Sessions Judge to transportation 
for life, but were pardoned by the Chief Commissioner on 
condition that the Failung and Jaktung villages composed 
their differences. In March 1393, a Banfera Naga 
who had settled in the Abhaipur mauza was mur¬ 
dered by the Lakrang Raja. Tlie murdei’er was arrest¬ 
ed by the police and committed to the Court of Sessions. 

In 1 892 and the following years, complaints were received The Tiru 
from the General Manager of the Assam Tea Company of ®*”‘®^****' 
petty thefts committed by Fagas on the Dholbagan 
and Charaideo gardens. In February 1896, these petty 
■annoyances culminated in the destruction by fire of a go- 
down at Charaideo and of stores valued at about Rs 4,000- 
■ The chiefs of MI the villages using the Tiru path were 
ordered to deliver up the culprits, or in alternative >to 
pay a fine of Rs. 60 per village, and, as they failed to 
comply with these demands, the path was closed and a 
guard of 14 military policemen posted ‘ there to enforce 
the order. Three years later the guard was withdrawn 
as its retention was no longer considered to be necessary. 

In July 1900, the Joboka eliief Vangping and three of 
his relations were murdered, and twenty-five of his rela- Ttag«Mi»Mn 

Gafdi^ii to 

tives and friends fied to British territory to avoid sharing iwoto 
his fate. They reached the Tingalibam garden, and were of 

followed there by parties of armed Nagas, who demanded 
their surrender. This was refused as the refugees declar¬ 
ed that their lives would be in danger, and in the evening 
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they were sent to the Sonari outpost for protection. 
The pursuing Nagas remained some time on the garden, 
hut fortunately committed no overt acts of violence. A 
small fine was, however, imposed on them for coming 
armed into British territory. 

The principal memorials of their rule left by the 
Ahoms in Sihsagar are the fine bunds, many of which are 
still used as roads, the temples, and the tanhs. Tlie 
total number of old tanks in the Sihsagar district 
is very large, hut five stand out pre-eminent. The Euro¬ 
pean station of Sihsagar has been built upon the banks 
of a tank of beautiful fresh water, which is about If 
miles in circumference, and is no less than 114 acres in 
area. About two miles south of Sihsagar is the Budra 
Sagar tank, which has an area of 106 acres, and six miles 
west of Budra Sagar is Gaurisagar (85 acres). These 
three tanks in themselves would satisfy the requirements 
of a dense population, but between Budra Sagar and 
Gaurisagar there are two more great reservoirs, one north 
and one south of the road that runs to Gaurisagar. The 
northernmost is known as Athai Sagar and has an area 
of 103 acres, while immediately opposite is the Jay Sagar 
tank, area 118 acres. The fact that these great sheets 
of water are situated in such close proximity to one 
another is ample evidence that their designers were not 
actuated by any base utilitarian motives. These tanks 
are surrounded by moats from which earth was evidently 
taken for the embankment of the reservoir. The water 
level of the tank is thus higher than that of the encircl¬ 
ing moat. 
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The temples are built of thin flat bricks baked till they Temple*, 
have almost reached the consistency of earthenware. 

They are nearly all of them of one design, and consist 
of an egg-shaped dome enclosing the shrine approached 
by a short nave. The outer wall of the dome is often 
adorned with bas-reliefs. A list of the temples in tlie 
district will be found appended to the following chapter. 

The temples on the Sibsagar tank are naturally the best 
known. 

The palace at Rangpur stands about a mile to the Thepaiac© 
south of Sibsagar station. The following description is 
taken from the Repoi't of the Ai'cluoological Survey, 

Bengal Circle, for the year 1902-03 :— 

It is a building of irregular shape, consisting of a long flight of 
rooms running from east to west, with several smaller wings in its 
northern and southern side. The lower storey apparently served 
principally as stables, store-rooms, servants' quarters, etc., while 
the royal apartments were located in the upper storey, which has 
now disappeared for the greater part. In the central northern wing 
is an octagonal room, which is now called the pujar gkoi\ Close to 
it a portion of the royal apartments still exists. It has a stair 
leading up to the terrace, and the anteroom is covered by a vaulted 
roof. South of it stands an isolated room, believed to have been 
used by the queen during her confinement. Another isolated 
room in the south-western corner of the palace is believed to have 
been used as a kitchen. The area within which the palace stands 
is surrounded by a wall, which is approximately two miles in 
circumference, Another isolated building inside this area is said 
to have been used as a powder magazine. It is called Karghar.” 

*‘The Rangghar stands outside the palace enclosure, to the west. 

It was the place from where the king used to watch buffalo-fights 
and other sports. Its erection is ascribed to Pramatta Sinha in 
the year 1744 A.D. It is the best preserved ruin of the ancient 
Ahom capital. Its shape is octagonal, but the northern and 
western sides are much longer than the other ones. Each of these 
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longer sides has three large and two small openings. The building 
has two storeys, each being divided internally into one large central 
room and two smaller ones at the eastern and western end. The 
position of the western chamber is occupied by the stairs leading 
to the upper store}’, outside a gap is left in the staircase, sufficient 
to allow an elephant standing between it. A person mounted on 
an elephant thus could ascend the steps leading to the upper storey 
immediately from the back of his elephant, without dismounting 
first. The roof is crowned by three small turrets in its centre, 
and at its eastern and western end are the projecting heads of two 
small makaraa ox jalbastis,^^ 

Of the ruins of Gargaon very little now remains. The 
palace was a three-storeyed building. The two lower 
storeys contained a single centre chamber with a verandah 
on each side, at each corner of which there was a small 
room. The top storey was nothing more than a cupola, 
the room being only five or six feet square. The building 
is at present in a very dilapidated state, but is possessed 
of some architectural merits. 

Some of the most interesting remains in the Sibsagar 
district are, however, in no way connected with the 
Ahoms. The old Kachari capital at Dimapur is situated 
in the midst of the huge Nambar forest, which stretches 
a pathless wilderness of trees for many miles on every 
side. Prior to the construction of the railway it was 
extremely inaccessible, ♦ and the existence of the remains 
of what must evidently have been a considerable city in 
the middle of this howling jungle affords a striking 
instance of the rapidity with which nature in the East 
can obliterate the handiwork of man. The enclosure 

*Itwa*65 miles by road from Gulaghat, and almost the whole of the way 
the road ran through the densest and most malarious of forests. 
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wall of the capital at Dimapur is made of thin flat native 
bricks, and, according to Dr. Bloch, is about one and a 
half miles in circumference.* It is entered by a brick 
gateway which belongs to the Bengali style of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, and which was probably erected 
under the direction of some foreigner like Ghonsyam, the 
Bengali ai’cliitect of the Ahom Rajas. Within there are 
several rows of curious pillars, some shaped like gigantic 
pawns and others in the form of a capital V. A little to 
the south of the gate there are four rows, two of 
pawns and two of V-shaped pillars, consisting alternately 
of 16 and 17 monoliths. They are massive pieces of 
sandstone, those in the centre being about 13 feet high 
and 14 feet in circumference, and are ornamented with 
rude carvings in low relief of flowers, geometrical figures, 
and animals. A little to the west of this group of pillars 
there is a single pawn, the largest yet discovered,.which 
is 16^ feet high and 23| feet in circumference. North 
of this pillar there is another double row of pawn pillars, 
while to the south are the remains of more pillars, all of 
which are lying shattered on the ground and half buried 
in the earth. Local tradition has it that these pillars 
were erected at the place where animals were sacrificed 
by the Raja, and tradition is to some e.vtent confirmed 
by the customs of the Nagas at the present day, 'I'hesc 
hospitable hillmen keep a record of their feasts and erect 
a round topped post when they have killed a mithun 
and a V-shaped post when they have slain a cow ; and 
these curious monoliths may thus commemorate some 


* Annual Report of the Archgeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for 1902-03» 
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particularly gorgeous banquet of the Kachari king. On 
the top of the V-shaped pillars there are mortice holes, 
but it hardly seems probable that they can ever have 
supported the roof of any building. All traces of this 
building, if any such existed, have at any rate completely 
disappeared. That Dimapur was once the centre of a 
crowded population is shown by the existence of a large 
number of tanks in the immediate vicinity. It is said 
that there are altogether fifty-two, but most are buried 
in impenetrable jungle, and it is not easy to ascertain 
their actual number. Some of them are of considerable 
size, the ta,nk on which the inspection bimgalow is built 
measuring about 300 yards along the shorter sides. 

MmSSi forest near the Doiang, about one day’s journey 

'*»• by boat from Jamaguri railway station, there are the 
remains of an old city. The earthen ramparts and moats 
are still visible, and seem to have extended for aboiu half 
a mile each way. Within the ramparts are linos of 
pillars, and, in addition to the chessmen and V-sliaped 
pillars of Dimapur, there are others of the shape of a 
sword or dagger. These ruins are described in the Re¬ 
port of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, for the 
year 1904-05. 

i»n «oe nai i «. In the Maloa Pathar a little to the west of Jorhat town 
there is a large tumulus known as the barbheii, which is 
said to have been the site of the nam ghor of the Moamaria 
gosain in the latter half fifthe seventeenth century. 
According to the Ahora chronicles, each disciple of the 
gosain brought one sod for the construction of this 
enormous-mound, and this enabled him to ascertain their 
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number. Two smaller mounds near by are known as the 
majar bheti and the majia hhHi, and were the sites of the 
houses of the gosain and his brother. Old Ahom cannon 
are common in the district, and there is one of really 
enormous size, which has been placed in position on the 
banks of the Sibsagar tank. 
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AHOM KINQS. 

A,D. 

1228 Sukapha, 

• 1268 Sutenpha. 

1281 Subinpha. 

1293 Sukangpha. 

1332 Sukampha. 

1364 Sut.upha - Treacherously killed by 

Ohutiyas at a regatta held ou the 
Safrai river to celebrate a cessatiou 
of hostilities between the two 
tribes. 

1376-1380 Interregnum. 

1380 Sukemthi-A weak and tyrannical 

prince^ assassinated by his minis¬ 
ters. 

1389-1308 loterregnum. 

13*98 Sudangpha. 

1407 Siyangpha. 

1422 Suphukpha. 

1439 Busingpha—Defeats Nagas. 

1488 Suhangpha-defeated by Kacharis in 

1490, and murdered by a convict. 

1493 Supimpha—A cruel prince, assassinat' 

ed by his ministers. 

1497 Suhunmung, alias Sarga Narayan or 

Dihingia Esja—Conquers Chutiyas 
and annexes their kingdom in 1523. 
Eepulses two Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions, the second being that under 
Turbuk in 1532, who was routed 
near the Bhareli river. Kills 
Kachari king and sacks Dimapur, 
his capital, in 1536. Assassinated 
1539. 

1539 Sukhenmung—Built O a r g a o n 

(Nazira). 

1552 Sukampha. 

1611 Suchengpha or Bratap Singh - Assists 

Bali Narayan against Musalmans, 
besieges Hajo, but is driven back. 
Bar Nadi accepted as frontier be¬ 
tween Muhammadans and Ahoms 
in 1637. 

1849 Burumpba—Deposed. 

1652 Suchingpha^Deposed. 


MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS. 

A. D. 

12*»4 Baktiar Khilji—Invades Assam. 

1320 OhiyaR-ud-din Bahadur Shah—.Ad¬ 

vances to Sadly a, but is defeated. 

1256 Iktiyarud-diu Yuzbak Tughril 

Khan—Invades the Brahmapurra 
Valley, but is ultimately defeated 

1337 Mubammed Shah-Sends a force “of 

100,000 horsemen” into Assam, all 
of whom perish. 


KOOH KINGS, 

1509-1534 Viswa Singh—Founds Koch king¬ 
dom, advances against Ahoms 
but was apparently defeated. 

I 1634-1584 Nar Narayan-Conquers Ahoms 
and occupies Qargaon, circa 1563 
A. D, Subdues Baja of Oaohar, 
Jaintia; Manipur, Tippera and 
Sylhet, Kala Pahar Invades As¬ 
sam in 1663 and destroys temples 
at Kamakhya and Hajo. 

1581-1593 Raghu Rai—Obtains share of Koch 
kingdom east ofSaukosh. 

1593-1614 Parikshit—Builds North Oauhati, 
quarrels with his cousin Lakshml 
Narayan, calls in Muhammadans 
to his aid. 

1614-1637 Bali Narayan -Invokes aid of 
Ahoms against Muhammadans. 
From this date the Koch kings 
cease to be of any political im¬ 
portance. 
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1795 

1809 

1116 


OHEONOLOGIOAL TABLE— 

AHOM KINGS. 

Sutumla or Jaiyadwaj Bingtt— 

Ahoms ot'cupy Goalpara 1658. 

Driven back by Mir Junila, who 
enters G^rgaon* 1661. 

Chikradwaj -Ahoms re-occup 3 Gau- 
hati in 1667. 

Adayaditya Singh—Assassinated. 

Sukiumpha —Poisoned. Musalmans 
le-oocupy Gauhati. 

Su hung—Assassinated. 

Teenknngiya—Assassinated. 

Suhungpha—Blinded and murdered. 

Sudinpha—Assassinated. 

Sulekpha (Lora Eaja)—Assassinated. 

Gadadhar Singh—Ahoms recover pos¬ 
session of Gauhati. 

Budra Singh—Founds Bangpur, de> 
leats Kachari and Jaintia Bajas, 
publicly adopts Hinduism as his 
religion. G?his period represents 
the height of the Ahom power. 

Dies at Gauhati. 

Sib Singh—A weak prince, who re¬ 
signed in favour of his wives. 

Excavated tank at Sibsagar. 

Pramatta Singh. 

Eajeswar Singh—Decline of Ahom 
power. 

Lakshmi Singh—Outbreak of Moa- 
maria rebellion—king deposed for a 
time, but subsequently reinstated. 

Gaurinath Singh—Driven to Gauhati 
by Moamarias. Eeinstated by 
Captain Welsh in 1792, who is, 
however, recalled in 1794. Krishna 
Narayan, Darrang Baja, asserts his 
independence in 1792, but is de- 
fw.ted by Captain Welsh, 

Kamaleswar Singh—Deposes Krish¬ 
na Narayan. 

Chandra Kanta Singh —Burmese are 
invited into Assam by Bor Phukan. 

Deposed 1S16. 

Purandar Singh-Burmese again 
enter Assam, Deposed 1818. 
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OHBONOLOGIOAL TABLE— 

AHOU KINGS. 

A-D. 

1818 Obaodra Santa Singh—Burmese 
decline to leave. Chandra Santa 
driven from Assam in 1820. 

1824 War declared between British and 

Burmese Covernments. 

1825 Bangpur taken. 

1826 Treaty of Yandaboo. by which Assam 

was ceeded to the East India 
Company, 
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Chaptbb III 
THE PEOPLE. 

Area and density—^Towns and villages—G-rowth of population— 
Migration—Sex and marriage—^Infirmities—Language—Oas e 
and t ribe—Eeligion—Saktism—Sivaitism—aisbnavism—^Tbe 
Sattras of Sibsagar —Muhammadans— A nimism—Other religions 
—Christians—Occiipr tioiis—Marriage customs—Amusements 

and festivals—Liss of sartras. 

The district covers an ai’ea of 4,996 square miles, and 

^ ^ density. 

in 1901 had a density of 120 to the square mile or 33 
less than that reported from Kamrup. It must not, 
however, be supposed from this that Sibsagar is sparsely 
peopled. West of the Dhansiri there is very little popu¬ 
lation, but a dense population would be an impossibility 
in the Mikir Hills. Equally difficult would it be to 
settle many persons in the flooded tracts that fringe the 
Brahmaputra, but south of this flooded area and east of 
the Dhansiri there is no lack of inhabitants. In Golagbat 
there are considerable areas with a population of over 
300 to the square mile. In the Jorhat tahsil there was, in 
1901, a density of 441, while two mauzas near the town 
had a density of no less then 621. In Sibsagar, too, the 
area covered by the Sibsagar and Namtidol tahsils and 
the Hachara and Joktali mauzas, 344 square miles in all, 
had a density of 341. Even in the more densel;y settled 
tracts Sibsagar is in no way overpeopled, but the 
pressure on the soil is much more severe than the figure 
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Vowns and 
Tillages. 


Growtb of 
population* 


of density for the district would at first suggest. Table 
III shows the population and density in each minor unit 
in 1901. 

Sibsagar contains three small towns,. Sibsagar (popula¬ 
tion 1901, 5,712), Jorhat (population 1901, 2,899), and 
Golaghat (population 1901, 2,359) and 2,109 villages. The 
villages are not, however, well defined units, clusters 
of huts which stcind out clearly in the centre of the fields 
tilled by their inhabitants. Eice, the staple crop, is grown 
in wide plains, dotted over with clumps of bamboos and 
fruit trees in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. 
It is groves and not villages that the traveller sees when 
riding through the more densely populated portions of 
the district, and not a house can usually be seen till he 
has penetrated this jungle of plantains, betel-nut trees, 
and bamboos. There is generally no dearth of building 
sites, there are no communal lands, and there is nothing 
to keep the poj>ulation together. It is difficult to tell where 
one village ends and another begins, or to which of the 
larger clumps of trees should be assigned the smaller 
clumps which are freely dotted about amongst the rice 
fields. The result is that the statistics of villages are of 
little practical importance, but, taking them for what 
they are worth, it appears that villages run small, and 
in 1991 about half the population w’ore living in hamlets 
with less than 500 inhabitants. 

In 1841, Mr. Robinson estimated that the poj)ulation 
of Sibpur, which was bounded on the west by the 
Dhansiri and on the north by the Brahmaputra and thus 
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excluded the Mikir Hills and the Majuli, was 200,000 
souls.* A census of the district including the MajuF 
taken in 1844 showed a population of 159,673 persons ; 
but this census was probably more inaccurate than the 
Deputy Commissioner imagined, and even he was of 
opinion that the population was about 180,000.f In 
1872, the first census of the whole of the Province was 
taken, and though it was non-synchronous it was probably 
more accurate than any of its predecessors. The abstract 
in the margin shows what a large and steady increase has 

taken place at each of the 
Population. '’“riatuTn.^ three last enumerations. A 

1881 iljii +23 o 

1891 480,669 +22'4 due to the coolies who have 

1901 697,969 +24-4 , . . , . , 

been imported in large num¬ 
bers to work on the tea gardens situated in the district; but 
it is satisfactory to know that, in contradistinction to Lower 
and Central Assam, there has been a substantial natural 
growth of population. Natural growth is perhaps best 
measured by the increase in the number of those born 
and censused in the district, and this amounted to nearly 
13 per cent between 1881 and 1891, and to nearly 17 per 
cent in the next decade. Many of these so-called natives 
are the children of foreign mothers, but the caste table 
shows that between 1891 and 1901 indigenous castes and 
tribes, who might fairly be classified as “ Assamese,” 
increased by 8^ per cent. 


* Robinson’s Descriptive Account of Assam-rjilcutta, 1841, p. 317. 
t Report on Assam by A. J. Moffatt Mills - Calcutta, 1854. Sibsagar, p. 2. 
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Increase by 
subdivi¬ 
sions. 


Migration. 


The statement in the margin shows that during the 

last decade the increase has 
been especially pronounced in 
the Sibsagar subdivision. This, 
no doubt, is largely ti ue to the 

jorhTflS tfo-itH’-i 

Goiaghat iB7,023 + 19-9 + 23-3 there has been a largo increase 
in the area under tea, which necessitates a coiTespond- 
ing increase in the labour force. Further there is more 
waste land available for settlement in Sibsagar than in 
Jorhat, where the population is already fairly dense, and 
this is a fact which naturally largely influences settlers 
when they leave the gardens. 

In 1901, .151,612 persons, v)r just a little over one 
fourth of the total population had been born outside the 
frontiers of Assam. About one half of these people came 
from the Chota Nagj)ur division of Bengal, whiclx 
supplies Assam with the healthiest but most costly of 
her labourei-s, while one-ciuarter came from otlier places 
in that Province. Upwards of 18,000 persons came 
from the Central Provinces ; nearly 9,000 from the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; and OA or 4,000 
from Madras. The great bulk of these persons had 
been imported to the tea gardens as coolies. There 
were a few artizans and carpenters from t'liiua and 
the Punjab, and a few natives of Bombay, who wore either 
employed on the railway or interested in the liquor 
trade. The natives of Afghanistan are the Kabulis 
or pedlars who travel all over the Province in the cold 


Subdivi- Popula* 
sioa. tion 1901. 


Percentage 
of increase. 
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weather. The Ifepalese are for the most part 
graziers who keep large herds of hutfalo on the marshes 
near the Brahmaputra, and the natives of Rajputana 
are the shrewd Marwari merchants who have suc¬ 
ceeded in monopolising practically the whole of the trade 
of the Assam Valley. As far as inter-district migration 
is concerned, Sibsagar sends settlers to the waste lands 
of Lakhimpur and Darrang, and receives labourers from 
Kamrup and Goalpara. Statistics of birthplace by sub. 
divisions will be found in Table V. * 

The proportion of women in Sibsagar has always been s«tand 
unusually low. In 1872, there were only 919 women to '““****** 
every thousand men, and since that date the ratio has 
declined till, in 1901, there were only 886. This dispro¬ 
portion between the sexes is partly due to immigration, 
but the effects of immigration can be discounted by 
working out the ratio on those born in the district and 
censused in the Province. Women, however, still re¬ 
main in a pronounced minority, and in 1901 there were 
only 925 to every thousand males. This ratio is lower 
than that returned from any other district in Assam, 
and differs in the most marked degree from that record¬ 
ed in the neighbouring district of Nowgong, where it was 
as high as 1,016. The causes which determine the 
proportion of the se-ves are most obscure, but generally 
speaking there seems to be a tendency for the number 
of women to increase where public health is bad and 
vitality low. This would serve to account for the 
4 ttrength of the female element in the population of Wow- 
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gong, but leaves the scarcity of women in Sibsagar un¬ 
explained. Unskilful midwifery and the debilitating 
effects of excessive child bearing probably tend to shorten 
the lives of the mothers of the race. 

It is satisfactory, at arty rate, to know that the defici- 
„ , , ertcy of women is not due to 

Percentage oi Hindu girls married and ^ 

widowfi. the prevalence of early 

Age. A«c*. ^ 

cu marriage. The figures in the 

Goaipara 4-8 ^ Gi-4 margin show the percentage 

Percentage of Hindu girls unmarried. of Hindu girls Under 10 and 

Age. between 10 and 16, who have 

15—20 

Sibsagar .. ... 47-7 performed the marriage 

Goalpara ... ... 7-2 , .. 

ceremony; and the proportion 
between 15 and 20, who even according to Western ideas 
would he considered aptae viro, who are still unwed. For 
the purposes of comparison, the figures for Goal] lai’a have 
been included, as unfortunately in that district the idea 
has gradually gained ground that social advancement 
can in some way he obtained by subjecting an immature 
child to the responsibilities of matrimony. For every 
child wife or widow under 10 in Sibsagar, there arc 8 in 
Goalpara; and between 10 and 16 the proportion in the 
two districts is as 1 to 6. The proportion of potential 
mothers, i. e., married women between 15 and 40 is 
obviously a factor which materially affects the gTOwth 
of the people. In this respect Sibsagar is somewhat at 
a disadvantage as they only form 158 per inille of the 
total population; and, though this is one above the 
average for the Province as a whole, it is much below 
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the figure for the Central Provinces which in 1901 was 
169. 

From the statement in the margin it will be seen 

that Sibsagar is fairly free 
from three out of the four 
special infirmities selected 
for record at the census. 

The proportion of lunatics, 
though higher than that for 
the Indian Empire as a 
whole, is lower than the average for the Province, while 
the proportion of deaf-mutes is below, and that of the 
blind largely below the provincial average. The number 
of lepers is, however, considerable, and the ratio of those 
afflicted with this dire disease in 1901 was nearly three 
times as high as that recorded for the Indian Empire as 
a whole. In this respect Sibsagar is in no way peculiar, 
as, for reasons which have hitherto completely baffled 
medical science, leprosy has always been extremely pre¬ 
valent in Assam. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the people in 1901 returned lamgiMwe. 
Assamese as their customary form of sjieech, 4 per cent 
Mikir, and 2 per cent Miri, tw’O other languages indige¬ 
nous to the Province. Bengali was returned by 19 per 
cent of the people, but it is doubtful whether to an Assa¬ 
mese enumerator Bengali means anything more than a 
foreign language, and this term probably included many 
forms of speech which would have been hardly intelligible 
at Nadia. Six and a half per cent of the people reported 
that they spoke Hindustani. Assamese is described by 


Kumber in 10,000 males afflicted 
in 1901. 


Sibsagar. Assam. India. 


Blindness 

5 

10 

12 

Deaf-matism ... 

, G 

9 

6 

Insanity 

. 4 

5 

3 

Leprosy 

, 13 

13 

5 
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Mr. Grierson as tlie sister not tlie danghter of Bengali.* 
It comes from Bihar thi’ough Northern Bengal and not 
from Bengal I’roper. Ilio ])liiral and the feminine 
gender are fonnod in a ditforont way from that in use in 
Bengali, and tliore is a considerable diftbrence in the 
conjugation of tlio verb, in the idiom, the syntax, and 
even in the \'ocahulary. The pronunciation is also 
different, the Bengali sh being converted into h by the 
Assamese and ch into s. 

The caste distribution of Sibsagar is sucli as a 
perusal of the history of the district would lead one to 
expect. Brahmans are fairly numerous, as is only natural 
in the neighbourhood of the Raja’s court. Kaynsthas have 
been attracted to the district, partly in hope of employ¬ 
ment under the Ahom kings, partly to work on the 
gardens which provide employment for a large number 
of the clerkly caste. Other resiDectable castes such as 
the Kalita, the Kewat, and the Koch, are fairly numerous, 
especially in Jorhat. The principal caste is, however, 
the Ahoms, who are especially numerous in the Sibsagar 
subdivision. Outside tea gardens and the camps of 
railway coolies, very fiearly every second person in this 
subdivi^on in 1901 was a member of this caste. The 
number in Jorhat, though considerable, was nothing like 
so large, and Golaghat contained barely one-sixth of the 
number found in Sibsagar. The Ohutiyas are also strong¬ 
ly represented, and most of them are found in Jorhat, as 
are also the Nadiyals or fishing folk. The tea industry 

* Report on the Census of India, 1901, Vol, I, p. 
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is of great importance, and the European population 
of the district in 1901 was no less than 356. The cooly 
castes most strongly represented were the Santals^ 
Mundas, and Bhuiyas ; but it is hardly necessary to 
particularize further as details for all the more, important 
castes will be found in Table V. The following pages 
contain a brief account of the indigenous castes and 
tribes which had more than 5,000 representatives in the 
district in 1901. An alphabetical glossary of all the 
castes censused in Assam will be found in Chapter XI of 
the Report on the Census of that year. 


The Aiioms are the descendants of the Shan tribe 
who entered Assam in the thirteenth 
Females . "I ISq ceiituKy, and gradually extended 
their sway over the whole of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. They are divided into three 
sections, the Chamuas or gentry, the Kheluas or func¬ 
tional sections, and the Meluas or servants of the royal 
family. These sections are not endogamous, though 
there is a natural tendency for men to take wives from 
families in their own rank of life, and inter-marriage 
between certain families such as the Handikoi and the 
Pakimara is prohibited, for reasons which are not very 
clear. The Ahoms still possess a sturdier physique 
than the ordinary Assamese, and the Muhammadan 
chronicler of Mir Jumla’s invasion describes them as 
“ strong, quarrelsome, and bold.” The complexion is fair, 
the cheek bones high, and the face unusually broad. 
Practically all the Ahoms are now, in name at any rate, 
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BerlM. 


Hindus, but their new reli^^ion sits lightly on them, 
and the lower orders still bury their dead. As amongst 
the other humbler Assamese castes, cohabitation often 
takes place after a feast has been given to the villagers 
and there is nothing in the nature of a religious cere¬ 
mony. The more respectable form is the chahhng, 
which consists in the interchange of the temi and katnri, 
the box in which betel-nut is canned and the knife with 
which it is cut; the tying of the nuptial knot and a feast 
to the Mends and relations. A hole is then cut in the 
corner of the house through which the bride is removed. 
A woman once mai'ried by the chakUmg ' ceremony 
cannot be re-married by the same rite, though she 
can take a second husband by tlie simpler form of 
marriage which is known as gur pithagun. . Divorce 
is recognized, and the parties can marry again. Agri- 
cuture is the staple occujpation of the caste. Their 
social position is a somewhat peculiar one. The fact 
that, prior to our occupation of the country, they 
were tbe ruling race obtains for them a considerable 
measure of respect, but the recency of their conversion 
to Hinduism necessitates a very low place in the Brah- 
manical order, and Brahmans will not, as a rule, take 
water from their hands. 

The Borias are a caste peculiar to' Assam, which is 
formed from the offspring of Bralr 
renfaies Isoi (:ianak widows and their 

descendants. Boria fs said to be 
derived from “ bari ”, a widow, but the people prefer to 
call themselves Sut. This term is said by some to be 
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connected with the word Sndra, and by others to be 
derived from Snt, the expounder of the Puranas, who 
was himself the son of a Brahman widow. But the most 
plausible explanation seems to be that it is an abbrevia. 
tion of Suta, the name given in the Shastras to the 
ofifepring of a Brahman womaij by a Vaisya or Kshattriya 
father. One authority defines a Boria as the child of a 
Brahman widow, and a Sut as the result of union 
between a Sudra widow and a Brahman; but it is 
doubtful whether this explanation is' correct, as in the 
latter case the child would presumably be of the same 
caste as its mother. The children of Brahman girls, 
who have attained puberty before marriage and so have 
' to be married to men of a lower caste, are also classed 
with Borias. Agriculture*is the ordinary occupation of 
the Borias, and their, manners and customs do not differ 
materially from those of other low caste Assamese. 

There are more Brahmans in Sibsagar than in any 
other district of Assam except 
Sies IS Kamrup and Sylhet-; but this is 

only natural as priests are generally 
found in close propinquity to a native court. The 
Brahmans of Sibsagar are supposed to have originally 
come from Upper India, Mithila, Orissa, Benares, and 
Kanouj, and have little in common with the Brahmans 
of Bengal. The great majority are natives of Assam, but 
there are a few Bengali Brahmans, who in social ques¬ 
tions keep themselves quite distinct from their Assamese 
confreres. The great centres of the Brahman popu 
lation are Dergaon, the neighbourhood of Jorhat, and 
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the Majuli. Most of the Assamese Brahmans obtain 
their living from agriculture, though they are not of 
course allowed to plough with their own hands. Foreign 
Brahmans are generally employed in some ministerial 
capacity. 

The Ohutiyas, like the Koch and the Ahoms, are 
one of the race castes of Assam. 

Females 27 «73 physical appearance suggest a 

Mongolian origin, their language, which 
is still preserved amongst the Deoris or priestly clan, 
belongs to the Bodo family, and it seems probable that 
they are a section of the great Bodo race which includes 
the Garo, the Kaehari, and the Tippera. It is supposed 
that their original home was in the hills through which 
the Subansiri makes its way, and that they entered the 
Assam Valley about a thousand years ago. The story 
of the decline and fall of the Ohutiya power has already 
been told in the preceding chapter. Their conquerors 
wisely deported the leading families to diffei-ent parts 
of the Assam Valley, but the great mass of the Ohutiyas 
are still to be found in Sibsagar and Lakbimpur. The 
caste is divided into four subdivisions, Hindu, Ahom, 
Deori, and Borahi. The latter, as their name implies, 
are still unconverted and eat pork, but the number of 
Borahi Ohutiyas is very small. 

The Deori Ohutiya are the old priestly caste, and are 
described as follows in the Census Report of 1901:— 

“ Their original home was on the banks of the Kundil river 
east of Sadiya, but when the Ahom power began to decline, they 
.were harried by the hill tribes in the neighbourhood, and at the 
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beginning of the century they migrated to North Lakhimpur, and 
from there moved to the Majuli, the Dikrang river, Sissi Mukh, 
and the Baligao mauza in Jorhat. The Mongolian type is much 
more strongly marked in them than in the ordinary Chntiya. and 
they might easily be mistaken for Miris, Thev keep pigs and 
fowls, but their most distinguishing characteristic is the enormous 
size of the houses in which they dwell. These houses are built on 
changS) and are enlarged from time to time to make room for the 
increasing size of the family. There are frequently as many as 
sixty persons living in one long barrack, and the Chutiyas them¬ 
selves say that there are sometimes double this numberliving under 
one roof. The Deori Chutiyas on the Majuli profess to be 
Hindus, but beef is the only article of food from which 
they abstain, and it is said that all that they could remem¬ 
ber of the instructions of their Grosain was that they were 
to pray ,to Grod, and keep their instructions secret; and it was 
possibly with the idea of avoiding any risk of indiscretion that 
they bad so carefully forgotten all that they had been told. 
Their temples are copies in wood and thatch of the famous 
copper temple at Sadiya, which was at one time a centre of worship 
for all the hill tribes on the north-east frontier, but has long been 
in ruins. These models are small buildings about eight feet 
square, raised on high bamboos, and not unlike pigeon houses in 
appearance, standing in enclosures, into which no one bnt the 
temple officials are allowed to enter. In the principal village 
on the Majuli, a copper roof is being placed on the model to 
render the resemblance more complete. Mr. Brown, who was 
at one time Assistant Commissioner in North Lakhimpur, 
reports that the Deoris attach great importance to their own 
religion, but that a knowledge of its mysteries is apparently 
confined to the priests and the older men. There are four priests 
attached to each khel, the Bar and Saru Deori and the Bar 
and Saru Bharali, The two Deoris alone are entitled to 
enter the temple, and the Bharalis, as their name implies, are 
mainly concerned with the temporalities of the goddess. 

The chief gods are three Gerasi Geri (Assamese ‘ Bura- 
buri’) worshipped by the Debongia khel ; Pishadema (Assamese 
‘ Boliya hemata’), the elder son, worshipped by the Tengapaniya 
khel ; and Peshasi ( the daughter), who is also known as Tam*- 
eshari Mai (the mother of the copper temple), and Kechakbati 
(the eater of raw flesh). The latter name is given in memory of 
th© annual human sacrifice which in former times used to be 
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offered to the goddess, the victim being provided by the Ahom 
Raja. This abomination was discontinued during the reign of 
Gaurinath Singh, and, according to the Deoris, the downfall of 
the Ahoms was largely due to the neglect of this religious rite. 

The following interesting account of the human sacrifices 
offered near Sadiya is extracted from a note left by 
Lieutenant Dalton in the library of the Nowgong ofiBce :— 


Thebtunam 
sacriaceft 
at the 
copper 
temple. 


The chief and oldest of the shrines was the Taroar Ghar, or 
copper tenaple, which still exists in ruins and was lately visited by 
(Captain Vetch. It is described as a small stone building nearly 
square, built without cement, the stones joined by iron pins not 
clamped. The roof was of copper," but it has fallen in, and now 
lies there. The interior is'! eight feet square. The whole is 
enclosed within a brick wall 130 feet by 200. Near the grand 
entrance in the western wall is a small stone tripod. Here human 
sacrifices were yearly offered till a very recent date, but latterly 
the Ahom kings gave for the purpose malefactors who had been 
sentenced to capital punishment. Suitable victims of this 
description were not, however, always to be obtained, and then 
a particular WeZ or tribe of the king^s subjects was bound to 
provide one, for which they bad certain privileges and immuni¬ 
ties accorded them, such as being exempted from the payment of 
ferry and market duties ; and were thence called Sa7'h, or free. 
For it was necessary that, the victims to be immolated, should be 
of pure caste and perfect form; the slightest blemish or mutilation, 
even the boring of an ear, rendering them unfit to be offered to 
the Gosaini, or goddess. Brahmans and members of the royal 
family were exempted as a privilege; Dorns, Haris, RJusalmans 
and women were excluded as unfit. For some time preceding the 
sacrifice the victim to be immolated was detained at the temple, 
where he fared sumptuously, till in sufficiently plump condition to 
suit the supposed taste of the Gosaini. On the day appointed he 
was led forth magnificently attired and decorated with gold and 
silver ornaments to be shown to the multitude that assembled on 
the occasion; then withdrawn and led by a private path trodden only 
by the officiating priests and their victim to the brink of a deep 
pit, where he was divested of his fineries and decapitated, so that 
the body fell into th-e pit. The head was added to a heap of 
ghastly skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. These 
sacrifices appear to have continued till the subversion of the 
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Ahom Grovernment by the Burmese, when the Deoris abandoned 
their ancient possessions in the vicinity of the copper temple, 
to the fearful rites of which they had for upwards of six centuries 
administered, with the slaughter by their own account of some 
six hundred human victims.” 

The Ahom Chutiyas have for some generations been Aiom 
converts to Hinduism, but in the social scale they rank 
below the Hindu Chutiya, and their presence in a house is 
said to debar a Brahman from drinking water there. 

The Ahoms and Hindu Chutiyas can smoke but cannot 
eat together, and, in theory, cannot inter-marry. A 
member of the Ahom section can, however, obtain a 
Hindu Chutiya girl if he is willing to pay a slightly 
higher price for her, but the bride sinks to the status of 
her husband. 

Hindu Chutiyas are sometimes united by the hompum xcmnumg* 
ceremony, while the chakhng rite, which is the Ahom 
form of marriage, is in vogue amongst the Ahom Chutiyas. 

The Chutiyas are, however, far from strict in their 
views on matrimonial matters, and one native gentleman 
reports that 50 per cent of the so-called married couples 
have performed no ceremony at all, and that a girl some¬ 
times changes her husband nine or ten times. The 
social position of the caste is low, and almost all of them 
are petty cultivators. They burn their dead and perform 
the sradh ceremony at the expiry of a month. Brah- 
noans of inferior social standing act as their priests. 

Ihe Jugis are a low caste whose traditional ocoupa- jrngt.. 

tion is weaving. In Bibsagar, 

Females ... ... |)867 tindcr native rule, the Jugis 

were entrusted with the task 
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of rearing the pat silk worms, while the Katanis, a sub¬ 
division of the caste, spun the thread. They have now 
largely taken to agriculture, and silkworm rearing is 
only practised as a subsidiary occupation. Like other 
bumble castes they lay claim to a high origin. A ccord- 
ing to one account they are the offspring of Brahman 
widows and ascetics or jogis, while others assert that 
they are descended from Gorakshanath, W’ho was an in¬ 
carnation of Siva. In Sihsagar, the name Jugi is derived 
^rom joga to supply, because they fed the worms while 
the Katanis spun the thread. Others connect it with 
fugieri, the name of a creeper whose leaves are eaten 
by the pat worm. The .Tugis are endeavouring to im¬ 
prove their social position by celebrating the kompura 
rite, when their circumstances admit of such expen¬ 
diture, and by burning instead of burying their dead; but 
good class Brahmans still decline to serve as their 
priests. 


Kacbaris. 


An'account of the origin of the Kacharis has already 

been given in the preceding 
Kes and of the difference 

that exists between the Di- 
masa and the Bode*. 

In Lower Assam, Kacharis, when they are converted 
to Hinduism, are generally incorporated into the ranks 
of the Koch caste, and the number of Hindu Kacharis is 
comparatively small. In Sihsagar this is not the case, 
the great majority of the caste have been converted to 
Hmdmsm, and most of them have foresworn pigs, fowls 
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aiiid liq^uor, and live much as do the other humble Hindu 
castes. They do not as a rule attempt to change their 
names, though, of recent years, some have taken to call¬ 
ing themselves Ahoms or Ohutiyas or occasionally Koch, 
and there is one family of Kachari priests who actually 
style themselves Kayastha. The broad distinction which 
in Lower Assam exists between the Kachari and the ordi¬ 
nary lower caste Assamese is hardly to be found in 
Sibsagar, and the tribe has lost its special tribal charac¬ 
teristics. 

The following description 
;;; H 33 ° of the Kalitas is reproduced 
from the Report on the Cen¬ 
sus of lyoi:— 

uncertainty as to the origin of this caste. 
The popular explanation is, that Kalitas are Kshatriyas, who, 
fleeing from the wrath of Parasu Ram, concealed their caste and 
their persons in the jangles of As.sam, and were thus called Kul- 
lupta. Other theories are that they are Kayastbas degraded for 
having taken to cultivation, an explanation which in itself seems 
somewhat improbable, and is not supported, as far as I am aware, 
by any evidence ; or that they are the old priestly caste of the 
Bodo tribe. The latter theory can hardly be said to account for 
their origin, and though it is possible that Kalitas may have ori¬ 
ginally acted as priests, this fact throws little or no light on the 
problem of what the Kalitas are. The most plausible suggestion 
is that they are the remains of an Aryan colony, who settled in 
Assam, at a time when the functional castes were still unknown 
in Bengal, and that the word ‘ Kalita ’ was originally applied to 
all Aryans who were not Brahmans. 

“ The Kalitas are divided into two main subdivisions, Bar and 
Saru, and into a number of professional suhoastes. In Upper 
Assam, Bar Kalitas are said to decline to use the plough, though 
they occasionally work with the spade, but there is no such res¬ 
triction in Kamrup, where the great bulk of the caste is found. 


Males 

Females 


There is much 
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Cultivation is, in fact, the traditional occupation of the caste, and 
they even consent to work as coolies on tea gardens. The usual 
procedure for a Kalita who has succeeded in rising above the ne¬ 
cessity for manual labour, and is no longer compelled to follow 
the plough, is to call himself a Kaist or Kayastha. Two e^fpla- 
nations are given of the origin of the Saru Kalita—one, that he 
is the offspring of persons who for three generations back have not 
been united by the ‘Aom’ ceremony, the other that he is the 
child of a Bar Kalita and a Kewat woman. Whether the Bar 
Kalita can inter-marry with, and eat kackchi with, the Saru Kalita 
seems open to question, and the practice apparently varies in differ¬ 
ent districts ; but there seems to be no doubt that the functional 
subdivisions of the caste are debarred from the privilege of close 
intercourse with the Bar Kalita. These subdivisions are the 
Mali, Sonari, Kamar, Kumhar, Napit, Nat, Suri and Dhoba. The 
first two inter-marry with the Saru Kalita, and also with the 
Kamar Kalita. The last four groups are endogamous. All these 
functional groups are to some extent looked down upon, probably 
because followers of these professions, who were not true Kalitas, 
have occasionally succeeded in obtaining admission within their 
rank ; but the goldsmiths, from their wealth, have secured a good 
position in society. Kalitas have a good Brahman for their priest, 
and their water is taken by every caste, a fact which no doubt 
explains the high value attached to Kalita slaves in the time of the 
Assam Rajas, when two Koches could be purchased for the price 
of a single Kalita, though the Koch is generally the hardier and 
stronger man of the two.” 

Early marriage is common in Goalpara, Lut not in 
Assam Proper, except amongst the upper sections of the 
caste. They take, in fact, a liberal view of the relations 
between the sexes, and cohabitation is the essential part 
of marriage. Well-to-do Kalitas are invariably united 
by the hompura rite and employ a Brahman. The 
poorer people often content themselves with the agchaul- 
dia orjuron ceremonies, which consist of a feast to the 
villagers and a public acknowledgment of the position of 
the bride. Some authorities hold that this, though a 
valid form of marriage for the lower Assamese castes, is 
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not sufficient for tlie Kalita. They regard the hompura 
rite as the one essentia] ceremony of purification. But 
it can he performed after cohabitation has begun, and 
sometimes takes place after the death of the husband. 

An unmarried girl who becomes pregnant, does not for¬ 
feit her position in the society, unless her lover is of 
lower caste. 

Many of the Kayasthas are foreigners, and most of Kayastbas. 

M.Oes . 2,078 

... 1,713 clerks or officers in the em¬ 
ploy of Government or of the Managers of different tea 
gardens. Kalitas who have risen above the necessity for 
manual labour frequently describe themselves as Kayas¬ 
thas. 


The Kewats are a respectable Hindu caste, from whose 


Males 

Females 

Assamese ideas 
These remarks 


hands Brahmans will tak(> 

... 14,024 

... 12,261 water, and who, accoi'ding to 
, rank immediately after the Kalita, 
only hold good, however, of the Hal- 


wa or cultivating Kewats, .as the Jaliya, or fishing sub¬ 
division of the caste, occupy a very humble position in 
the social scale, and are considered little better than 


Kadiyals. The two sections of the caste have nothing 
whatever in common except the name Kewat or Kai- 
bartta, but the number of Jaliya Kewats is comparativ<! 
ly small. The ordinary occupation of the caste is agri¬ 
culture, but a few of them have succeeded in reaching 
that desirable position in which the pen takes .the place 
of the ploughshare as a means of livelihood. A respect¬ 
able Brahman acts as their priest. 
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According to Colonel Dalton, theMikirs were originally 

settled in the North Cachar 

Femies "! iSI driyen west¬ 

ward into Jaintia territory 
by the Kaoharis. Dissatisfied with the reception accorded 
to them there they sent an embassy to the Ahom gov¬ 
ernor at Raha, ofiering to place themselves under the 
protection of his master; but, as the luckless delegates 
were unable to make themselves understood, they were 
forthwith buried alive in a tank which that officer hap¬ 
pened to be excavating. Hostilities ensued, but the 
Mikirs were soon suppressed, and were settled in the 
hills that bear their name, though a considerable colony 
is still to be found in South Kamrup and the northern 
slopes of the Khasi Hills. They are divided into four 
tribes, Chintong, Ronghang, Amri, and Dumrali; and 
these tribes are again subdivided into various exogamous 
groups. In the hills the Mikirs live hj jhum or shifting 
cultivation and raise crops of cotton, chillies, rice, and 
vegetables. All the members of a family live in one 
house which is thus of considerable size. Their religion 
is of the usual animistic tj^e, and is chiefly concerned 
with the propitiation of evil spirits. Infant marriage is 
unknown and sexual license within the tribe prior to 
marriage is tolerated. From Table V it will be seen that 
Mikirs are only found in the Golaghat subdivision. For 
further information with regard to this tribe, reference 
should be made to the Monograph by Sir Charles Lyall, 
KC.S.I., which is now under preparation. 
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The Miris, or as they style themselves, Misliing, were 

originally settled in the hills 
Fem^^ea ”! IJeo *0 the north of the Lakliiin- 

pur district, between, the 
Dafla and the Abor territory. They are thought to bo 
members of the Thibeto-Burman family, and, if this is so, 
are akin to the Bodo or Kacharis, Garos, Rabhas, Meches 
and other cognate tribes. Their countenances are of a 
distinctly Mongolian type, but their appearance is by no 
means unpleasing. They are strongly built, with finely 
developed limbs, and their complexions often have a 
distinctly ruddy hue. They are cleaner in their persons 
than many of the Thibeto-Burman tribes, and fully 
appreciate the advantages of the bath. The Miris are 
divided into two main endogamous septs, the Barogams 
and the Dohgams, which are again subdivided into u 
large number of minor groups. In the plains they always 
live near running water. Their dwellings are built on 
piles, and are sometimes as much as 40 yards in length 
and contain from twenty to thirty inmates. Pigs and 
fowls scratch about beneath the houses, which are usually 
built in two long rows, and differ from those of the 
Assamese in having no fruit trees or gardens round them. 
The Miris support themselves by agriculture, and raise 
crops of summer rice, mustard, millet, pulse, and sweet 
potatoes. Though nearly half the Miris of Sibsagar des¬ 
cribe themselves as Hindus, they have liberal notions with 
regard to diet, and eat pork and buffalo flesh and drink 
rice beer. Their marriages are somewhat costly affairs, 
and entail considerable expenditure upon food, which is 
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borne bj" the families of both contracting parties. Sexual 
intercourse before marriage is not regarded with much 
disfavour, and traces of polyandry are to be found in the 
fact that adultery with a member of the husband’s family 
is considered less heinous than if the offence is committed 
outside the clan. The dead are usually buried, and the 
funeral ceremonies include a substantial feast. The Miri 
religion is of the ordinary animistic type. Its principal 
feature is the propitiation of malignant spirits likely to do 
harm. The tribe believe in the immortality of the soul, 
but do not attempt to dogmatize on the subject and are 
somewhat impressed by the fact that the dead never 
return to this world. 

The Dorns, or as they prefer to call themselves 

Nadiyals, are the boating 
Females ^^d fisHng caste of Assam. 

They are anxious to assume 
the name Jaliya Kaibartta, but the Kaibarttas are 
unquestionably a different caste, though their man¬ 
ners and customs do not differ materially from that of 
the Assamese Nadiyal, except in the following jiartieular. 
The Kaibarttas decline to use the ghokata net, and in 
theory only sell their fish on the river’s bank within a 
paddle’s throw of the boat, whereas the Nadiyals regular¬ 
ly take their catch to market. The Nacliyals are pro¬ 
bably descended from the aboriginal race of Dorns, the 
ruins of whose forts are still to be seen in India, but 
migrated to Assam before the Dom caste had been 
assigned the degrading functions now performed by them 
in Bengal. They are cleanly in their habits and particu- 
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lar in their observance of the dictates of the Hindu 
religion, and account for the objectionable expression 
“ Dom,” which undoubtedly they have borne for centuries, 
by saying that they were the. last of the Assan).ese to be 
converted from Buddhism. They are darker in com¬ 
plexion than most of the Assamese, but have a good 
physique, and by no means uncomely faces. Thoir 
women are most prolific, and the Dom villages are full 
of fat brown babies. They rank very low in the social 
scale, and, according to Assamese ideas, are superior only 
to the Brittial Banij’-a or Hari. The bulk of the caste 
still live by fishing, and education has made but little 
progress among them. Marriage does not take piaco 
till the girl is fully grown, and they are free from any 
puritanical notions with regard to the relations between 
the sexes. Their priests are said to bo descended from a 
Brahman father and Nadiyal mother, but for all practical 
purposes they are Nadiyals and inter-marry with Nadiyal 
girls. 

The Koches are one of the race castes of Assam.R hjimmi- 

Originally they were an ab-'*‘**’*‘*®‘*‘ 
Females ... ... 13,037 Original tribe, apparently of 

■' ' Mongolian origin, which at 

the beginning of the sixteenth century rose to power under 
their great leader Viswa Singh. His son, Nar Narayan, 
extended his conquests as far as Upper Assam, Tippera, 
and Manipur, and by the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Koch king had attained to a position of such power 
that the aboriginal people were anxious to be enrolled 
as members of his tribe. The result is that at the 
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present day the name is no longer that of a tribe but of a 
caste into which new converts to Hinduism are enrolled. 
In Sibsagar and Lakhimpur these converts still retain 
their tribal names, and the Koch is a respectable Sndra 
caste, which is not broken up into various subdivisions. 
This is not the case in Lower Assam, and the different 
groups are there allotted a different status, which is 
dependent on the time that has elapsed since conversion 
took place and the extent to which aboriginal habits have 
been shaken off. 

Classified by religion, the population of Sibsagar was 
distributed in the following proportions in 1901—Hin¬ 
duism 89 per cent; Animism 7 per cent; and Muham¬ 
madanism 4 per cent. The three principal sects of 
Hinduism recorded at the census of 1901 were Saktism, 
Sivaitism, and Vaishnavism. 

Thirty per cent of the Hindus who returned their 
sect in 1901 described themselves as followers of Sakti, 
or worshippers of the reproductive powers as mani¬ 
fested in the female. Nearly five-sevenths of these 
Saktists were, however, censused on the tea plantations, 
and a considerable number of those living in the villages 
were probably ex-garden coolies. The great majority of 
these persons were no doubt so styled, because they ate 
meat and drank liq[uor, though this in a garden coolie is 
often not so much an indication of his adherence to the 
goddess Kali, as of the uncertainty of his title to the name 
of Hindu at all. Saktism is a foreign growth in Assam, 
and Vaishnavism is the national form of Hinduism. 
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Many of the Ahom kings were, however, supporters of 
the Saktists, and a list of the temples erected through 
their liberality will be found appended to this chapter. 

Sivaitism is the counterpart of Saktism, and is concern’ sivaitism. 
ed with the worship of the procreative energy as mani¬ 
fested in the male. In 1901, 8,090 persons in Sibsagar 
professed this special form of Hinduism. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the distinction between the worshippers 
of Siva and Sakti was very clearly understood. 

A considerable number of Hindus did not attempt to vaisima, 
specify their sect in 1901, but of those who committed'^”*' 
themselves to this extent nearly 68 per cent declared 
their adherence to Vaishnavism. The following descrip¬ 
tion of the development of Vaishnavism in Assam is 
extracted from the Report on the Census of 1901. 


'■ Sankar Deb, the apostle of Vaishnavism in Assam, was born in 
1449 A. D., and was the descendant of a Kaj-astha, who, according 
to tradition, had been sent, with six of his caste fellows and 
seven Brahmans, to Assam by the king of Kanaijpur as a substitute 
for the Assamese prime minister, who had fled to his court for 
refuge. The licentious rites of Saktism had aroused his aversion 
while he was still a boy, and his desire to found a purer system of 
religion was increased by the teachings of Chaitanya in Bengal. 
Like most reformers, he met with vehement opposition from the 
supporters of the established order, and he was compelled to leiive 
his home in Nowgong and to fly to the inhospitable jungles of the 
subdivision. Here in conjunction with his di.scip]e 
Madhab Deb, he founded the Mahapnru.shia sect, the main 
tenets of which are the prohibition of idolatry and SHcrifice, din- 
regard of caste, and the worship of God by hymns and prayers onlv. 
Sankar himself was, like a true follower of Chaitanya, a vc-getarian, 
but the low-caste people who formed a larger proporf,ion of his 
converts, found his injunction a counsel of perfection. The 
Mahapurushias are accordingly allowed to eat the flesh of game 
but not of domestioftted animals, though, with a subtlety only too 
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common in this country, they observe the letter of the'law, pro¬ 
hibiting the spilling of blood, by beating their victims to death. 
The great centre of the Mahapurushia faith is the sattra at 
Barpeta, where a large number of persons persist in living, 
huddled together, in defiance of all the laws of sanitation, and 
resist with surprising pertinacity all efforts to improve their condi¬ 
tion. They are a peculiarly bigoted people, and are strongly 
opposed to vaccination, with the result that the mortality from 
small-pox in the neighbourhood of the sattra is exceptionally high. 
It was not long, however, before the Brahmans re-asserted their 
influence, and shortly after Sankaras death, two of his followers, 
who were members of this caste, established sects, called, after 
their founders, Damodariya and Hari T)eb Panthi, which are 
distinguished from the Mahapurushias, by the respect paid to the 
distinctions of caste, and a certain tolerance of idolatry. A fourth 
sect was founded by one Gropal Deb, but it originally seems to have 
differed in no way from the Mahapurushia creed, and subsequently 
its followers adopted the teachings of Deb Damodar. There is, in 
fact, practically no distinction between the Damodariyas, the Hari 
DebPanthis, and the Gopal Deb Pant his, and the Vaishnavites 
of the Assam Valley can be divided into the Mahapurushia and 
Bamunia or * other Vaishnavas,* as they have been called in the 
census tables. The former will accept a Sudra as a religious 
guide, worship no God but Krishna, and are uncompromising in 
their hostility to idols ; the latter will only recognize Brahmans 
as their gosains, permit the adoration of other deities, such as Siva 
and Kali, in addition to that of Krishna, and allow sacrifices to be 
offered in their honour.” 

The Bamunias are also more liberal in tbeir diet, and 
will eat goats, pigeons, and ducks, a form of food th^t is 
not allowed to orthodox Vaishnavites in Bengal. Madhab 
Deb, like most religious reformers, was a strict discip¬ 
linarian. The story goes that the breach between him 
and Gopal Deb arose one stormy day, when the party 
were returning to Barpeta by boat. Gopal Deb, anxious 
for the safety of his teacher, apostrophised the storm 
clouds passing overhead, and begged them to restrain 
their fury till Madhab had reached the shore in safety. 
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This innocent remark was construed into an invocation of 
Yaruna, the god of rain. Gopal Deb was denounced as 
an idolater, and was incontinently, by order of Madhab, 
flung out of the boat. Such treatment was enough to 
damp the enthusiasm of the most ardent disciple. Gopal 
Deb, wallowing in the water, gallantly shouted out de¬ 
fiance to his former leader, and warned him that in future 
he would be treated with uncompromising opposition. 

Sixty-three per cent of the Yaishnavites in Sibsagai* 
were said to be members of the Mahapurushia sect. But 
it must not be understood from this that they are the 
adherents of the spiritual descendants of Sanljar Deb, 
whose namuhor' is situated at Barpeta. Neai'ly all of 
them are followers of the Majuli gosains, and most of 
them should therefore have been classified as Bamunias. 

There are many sattras* in Assam, but four stand , 

out pre-eminent above all others, Auniati, Dakhinpat, 

Garamur, and Kuruabahi. The first three are situated on 
the Majuli, are under the control of Brahman gosains, and 
are as strictly celibate as the mediaeval monasteries. 

But their founder most sensibly made provision for the 
perpetuation of a line of priests trained up amidst the 
holy influences of a religious institution, and directed 
that the inhabitants of the Kuruabahi sattra, which is 
situated in Nowgong, should be allowed to marry. Tlio 
gosains of the other three sattras are thus either brought 
from Kuruabahi, or from “ little saftras’ in close ])roxi- 
mity to the main institution, in which there are fiimilies 
of married Brahmans. The Auniati and Dakhinpat 

* A mttra is a religious college which is in some respects norunlfko a nit'dimval 
monastery. 
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sattras both possess large grants of land, which were 
originally made by the Ahom Rajas and confirmed by 
the British Gorernment. The Garamur i*a(,fra is also 
said to have been well endowed, by Sib Singh, in whose 
reign it was founded; but, at the time when the 
Commissioner was enquiring into the validity of the 
claims put forward by the various religious institutions 
in Assam, the gosain was absent at Brindaban and took no 
personal interest in the matter. The title deeds had been 
lost in the troublous times of the Moamaria insurrection 
and the Burmese invasion, there was no one to represent 
the sattra, and its claims were never submitted for the 
consideration of Government. The result was that such 
grants of land as it may originally have possessed lapsed 
to the state, and it is only recently that 1,000 bifihas* of 
. land were given to it as an act of grace. 

The income of the gosains is, however, derived from 

1 COlllOi 

other sources besides land. Every disciple is expected to 
make a small contribution in cash or kind each year to his 
spiritual leader. The demand is small enough, and does 
not generally exceed from four to eight annas in cash, with 
five seers of rice, and a handkerchief or other cloth woven 
at home, or a certain quantity of silk thread. This in 
itself is only a small tax upon the villager, but the aggre¬ 
gate of many such subscriptions serves to make the 
larger sattras extremely prosperous institutions. 

In every village in which the gosain has any consider¬ 
able number of disciples he appoints a local representa- 


* 3*025 bi;.'bas are equivalent to one^aore» 
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tive or meJhi, * who either collects these contributions and 
conveys them to the sattra, or hands them over to a 
superior collecting officer termed Rnf me-dki In return he 
is exempted from personally making any payment. He 
also receives fees from the villagers for attending tlio 
funeral obsequies of any of his fellow disciples, an<l 
generally enjoys a position of some dignity. 

The following description of the sattra at Garamur Tue oara- 
gives a fair idea of the general appearance of the larger ““ 
of these institutions. The building is approached by a 
good road, which has been constructed at some little 
expense by Nuniya coolies. They were paid from contribu¬ 
tions received from the disciples of the gosain, as, 
even in the interests of so revered a man, the Assamese 
peasant will not consent to labour on the roads. The 
namghor itself is a huge structure, and, though the roof 
of corrugated iron seems somewhat out of place in such 
surroundings, within it is sufficiently spacious and gloomy 
to satisfy all the conventional requirements of a place of 
worship. 

The roof is supported on huge wooden pillars, and the 
great floor space is almost entirely bare, save for one or 
two lecterns on which the sacred writings are reposing. 

The actual shrine is a separate building closely adjoining 
the eastern end of the namghor, and contains a single 
trinity of deities before whom offerings of fruit and gj’ain 
are made. This shrine is very different from the 
tralia of the Saktist temples. There are no traces of 

^ This official amongst the lower castes is often known as a say tola. 
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blood or grease, there is nothing disgusting or grotesque, 
and the whole place is dominated by that note of decency 
and propriety which is so marked a characteristic of 
the Vaishnavism of the Majuli. The namghor is sur¬ 
rounded by gardens of flowers and fruit trees, and. in addi¬ 
tion to plantains and graceful areca palms, there are vari¬ 
ous members of the citron family whose golden fruit shows 
bright against the dark green foliage. In a square 
around these gardens stand the lines (hathi) in \vhich the 
bhoTiots (resident monks) live- They consist of well built 
rows of rooms, which are much more spacious tlian those 
ordinarily occupied by the Assamese and are kept scrupul¬ 
ously clean and neat. Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
of the welcome extended to any Government officer 
visiting the sattra. The smiling monks flock round 
him, chairs are placed in the j)orticoof the namijhor, and 
the gosain himself is summoned. Gn the arrh al of the 
holy man Ms followers fall upon their knees, and the 
gosain and Ms visitor sit and converse in the midst of a 
circle of kneeling monks. There is somotMng singular¬ 
ly gracious and pleasing in the whole atmosphere of tho 
place. Everything is fresh, and neat, and well to do. 
The well groomed smiling monks are evidently at peace 
with themselves and with the world at large, and even the 
little boys who flock around them are unusally clean and 
well behaved. These children are recruited from tho 
neighbouring villages and trained up to be bhokots, but? 
if at any time they find the restraints of celebacy irk¬ 
some, they are at liberty to return to the outer world. 
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The suiTOundinffs of the Dakhinpat snttra are even DakMnpat 

^ ■>» /~v * and Auniatl* 

more attractive than those of Gai’amur. On entering 
the lich-gate, which is an almost invariable feature in 
these institutions, the visitor finds himself in a huge 
quadrangle. In place of the lawns of the Oxford Colleges 
there are great tanks whose banks are overshadowed by 
huge umbrageous trees. Auniati, on the other hand, is a 
less imposing place, as the neighbourhood is much ex¬ 
posed to flood, and the satfra buildings are crowded 
together on the highest laud available. 

Altogether there are no less than 188 saftrns in Sib- 
sagar, but very few of them possess any landed property, 
and nearly all are dependent on the contributions of 
their disciples. A list of these sattras will be found 
appended to this chapter. 'I he following are the only 
sattras which hold any considerable grants of land. 

Auniati—revenue free 21,000 acres, half rates 600 
acres; Dakhinpat—revenue free 10,400 acres ; Kamala- 
bari—re^'enue free 5,000 acres ; Bengnaati—revenue 
free 2,500 acres. 

The Auniati saitra is said to have been founded by o*^***®*' 

Aunifikti And 

Niranjan Deb, a disciple of Gopal Deb, who in his turn Daku&pMt. 
was a follower of Damodar Deb. Jaiyadwaj 8ingh 
became a disciple of the gosain in 1653 A. D., and endowed 
the sattra with large grants of land. The gosain of 
that day took ui> his residence on the Majuli, which 
at that time was not separated from Rangpur by the 
Brahmaputra, as the main channel of the river then 
flowed down the Kherkutia Suti. 
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The Dakhinpat suttra was originally founded by 
Damodar Deb in the latter half of the si.Kteenth century 
in Kuch Bihar He was succeeded by three gosains, 
Balodeb, Paramananda Deb, and Banamali Deb, who is 
said to have been endowed with more than human 
wisdom and sagacity. In 1653 A. D., during the in¬ 
cumbency of this i^riest, the mttra was moved from Kuch 
Bihar to a village in Sibsagar known as Majuli Rangoli 
Bahor. The gosain brought with him from Orissa an 
image of "Vishnu, which is said to have been worshipped 
by Judhisthira, the hero of the Mahabharata. Like 
the gosain of Auniati, he was treated with much courtesy 
by Jaiyadwaj Singh, who endowed the saHra with large 
grants of land. 

In 1901, there were 24,878 Muhammadans in Sibsagar 
which was equivalent to 4 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. The great majority of these persons are Sunnis, 
and it is said that in places the Muhammadan villagers 
are still imbued with Hindu superstitions. M-mtras are 
occasionally chanted in times of trouble, Ai i.s invoked 
when small-pox has appeared, and some even go the 
length of sacrificing fowls and pigeons. The IMorias arc 
a section of degraded Muhammadans who are said to be 
the descendants of prisoners who were captured when 
Turbuk was defeated and killed in 1532 A. D. I’hey were 
employed in various capacities for which they showed 
themselves to be quite unfitted and were finally made 
braziers. They are said to be dirty and addicted to 
drink, and are regarded with contempt by their co¬ 
religionists. Outside the towns there are few masonry 
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mosques, and worship is usually conducted in a thatched 
hut which has nothing in ’ts appearance to suggest that 
it is intended for a place of prayer. There are no pro¬ 
paganda for the dissemination of the faith, and Muham¬ 
madanism is said to make few if any converts. In 
Sibsagar the Darga or grave of Komaldya Khunkar 
Muhammad Gani, which is situated in Chokola village in 
the iianmukh inauza, is regarded as a place of peculiar 
sanctity, and is visited by pilgrims every year. 

Most men find considerable difficulty in giving a clear 

and intelligible account of 
females 7 18,415 the faith that is ill them, and 

the simple aboriginal tribes 
are no e.xception to the general rule. Broadly speaking 
their religious beliefs seem to fall under the following 
heads. Unlike the German metaphysician, they have no 
uncomfortable doubts with regard to their own exist¬ 
ence and the existence of the material world. 'I’o account 
for the production of these visible phenomena, they put 
forward various theories, which are hardly more impro¬ 
bable thufn the accounts of the creation given in most 
religious systems. The way in which the world came 
into existence is, after all, a matter of no very great 
importance, and the essential object of religion is to 
ensure a comfortable passag<‘ through life to its followers. 
No country or community is exempt from pain and 
trouble, and to the dwellers in the plains of India has 
been allotted a fairly liberal portion of the ills of life. 
When the cattle die, or small-pox or cholera visit the 
village, or other trouble comes, it is only natural to 
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gions. 


Cbxisilajif* 


suppose that somebody or something is theeauso of these 
misfortunes. Tlie simple tribesmen then innleavour to 
ascertain the particular spirit from whose (lisplcusuro 
they are suffering, and to appease him in whatever way 
they can. 

From Table IV it will bo seen that there arc hardly 
any members of the animistic tribes in the Sibsagar sub¬ 
division, and most of those censused tlioi-e were Kacharis 
from Lower Assam employed on tea gardons. 'I'ho Mikir 
Hills are in fact the great centre of the {inimistie i^opula- 
tion, and, except for a few Miris, theiu^ are hardly any 
unconverted tribesmen in the Sibsagar plain. 

Tlie religions which were not siroi\gly represented in the 
district in 1901 were Buddhists (l',<i08); Jains (197); 
Brahmos (36); and Sikhs (17). 'I’he Buddhists are immi¬ 
grants from the 8han States, who settled in Assam at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nintdeenth 
centuries and are locally known as Noras, Tunings, and 
Aitoneas.* 

'fhe Jains are the shrewd Marwari raerchauts to whohi 
reference has been already made, and the Sikhs w'cro men 
in the employ of the Assam-Bengal Railway Oompany. 

Sibsagar contains more native Christians than any 
other district in the plains, with the exception of Goalpara 
and l.akhimpur. Of reci'nt years they have been steadi¬ 
ly increasing in numhers, as in 1881 there were only 462 
native Christians; in 1891, 1.0-18; and in 1901 , 2,11:}, 
There is a b ranch of the American Bajdist Mission in 

* For an account of these colonies see Chapter X of the Census Kepott for 1891. 
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Sibsagar town and more than half of tbe native Chris¬ 
tians professed themselves to be members of this sect. 

Agricultnre is the staple occupation of the people, and occupation, 
the proportion of agriculturists in 1901 (91 per cenl) 
was unusually large, even for an agricultural country like 
Assam. The bulk of these persons were petty land¬ 
holders who held direct from Government, but the 
number of garden coolies was also very large. Fishing’ 
was the only other industry which supported as much 
as one per cent of the population. In 1901, the occupa¬ 
tions of the people were classified under 620 different 
heads, and details for the great majority of these heacl-5 
will be found in Table XV, Part 11, in the second part of 
the Census Report. These figures do not, however, lend 
themselves readily to review. The proportion of workers 
to the total population (63 per cent) is unusually high. 

This is due to the fact that the wives and daughters 
of the ordinary cultivator work in the fields, and to tho 
large number of garden coolies whose children begin 
to work at a very early age. 

The forms of marriage in vogue are the hompura, “a"*®*® 

* ^ OUStODdSt 

or full Hindu rite, when the sacred fire is lighted and 
a priest is engaged to perform the ceremony, the kharu 
moni pindha oxjuran, in which a feast is given to the 
friends and relations and ornaments are given to the 
girl, the system under which the bridegroom, who is 
called a caponiya, enters the house of his prospective 
father-in-law, and works for his wife as Jacob worked 
for Rachel, and the chaUong rite amongst the Ahoms 
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wMcli lias already been described. Brahmans, Kayas- 
thas, and well-to-do Kalitas invariably perform the 
hmpura ceremony, which may cost anything from 
fifty to two hundred rupees or even more*. This ex¬ 
penditure is incurred on the purchase of ornaments 
and clothing, on the payment of priests, musicians, and 
palki bearers, on the hix'e of elephants and horses, and 
on a feast to the relations and friends, the principal in¬ 
gredients of which are rice, molasses, curds, and betel- 
nut. 

The practice of taking a bride price used to be com¬ 
mon but is going out of fashion, and is no longer con¬ 
sidered to be quite good form. This perhaps is just 
as well, as marriage under any circumstances entails an 
expenditure which is often considerably more than the 
bridegroom can afford. Assamese girls are generally 
not married till they are old enough to develop tastes 
and inclinations of their own, and personal feeling is 
occasionally opposed to mere prudential considerations. 
A girl may, perhaps, have been courted for some years. 
Each bihu her lover has brought loads of rice, plan¬ 
tains, curds, and even pieces of opium to her father, and 
then at the last moment she goes off with some one 
else. The aggrieved suitor naturally seeks to be re¬ 
imbursed for his expenditure, and the father in his turn 
endeavours to extort the money from the favoured man. 
These elopements or abductions are especially common 
at the hihu time. To protect her reputation the girl 

* A description of this ceren.ony as practised in Assam will be found on p. 63 
of the Census Beport for lljOl. 
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usually pretends to be carried oif by force, but tbe very 
scene of the elopement is pre-arranged, and her lament¬ 
ations are not as genuine as they are hearty. Any one in 
fact who wishes to see real grief and indignation should 
stumble, as is occasionally done by chance, on an 
abduction that has failed, when disappointment renders 
the young lady utterly incapable of concealing her real 
feelings. 

Feasts, singing parties, and bhaonas or simple thea- Amuse- 
trical performances are the principal amusements of the 
villagers. The bhaonas are often held in temporary 
sheds constructed by the roadside, and on a winter’s 
morning the traveller who is early abroad frequently 
comes upon parties of revellers still lingering over the 
pleasures of the previous night. The dot jatra or fes¬ 
tival in honour of Krishna in February or March, when 
the image of the god is swung to and fro and the people 
pelt one another with red powder in memory of his 
amorous exploits with the milkmaids of Brindaban, 
is not much in favour with the Assamese, Foreigners, 
on the other hand, whether still residing on tea gardens, 
or living in the villages, are great observers of the fagua 
as it is called. There is naturally a good deal of 
drinking, and garden managers always hope that the 
spring rains wiU break before this festival occurs, so 
that the risk of some drunken cooly accidentally firing 
the lines may be diminished. The Janmastami in 
honour of Krishna’s birth in August or September, and 
the Sivaratri in memory of Siva in March, are kept 
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as fasts ratber than feasts. The Durga Puja is observed 
by Saktists. 

TueBiims. The Special festivals of the Assamese are the three bihus 

and the sradh ceremonies of Sankar Deb and Madhab 
Deb, the founders of the Mahapurushia sect. The 
Kartik bihu is celebrated on the last day of Asvin (Octo. 
her 14th), and is not an occasion of very much import, 
ance. Hymns are sung in honour of God, and, in place 
of their usual meal of hot rice and curry, the people 
take cold food, such as curds, molasses, plantains and 
cold rice. The Magh bihu is the harvest home, and 
begins on the last day of Pons (January 14th). For 
weeks beforehand tall heaps of rice straw piled round 
a central pole are a prominent feature in the rural land¬ 
scape. At the dawn of day the villagers bathe and 
warm their chilled bodies at these bonfires, a very 
necessary precaution as at this season of the year the 
mornings are always cold and generally foggy. The 
Magh bihu is to some extent a children’s festival, and 
most of the jollification is confined to the smaller boys 
who sing and dance, and feast in small grass huts that 
have been constructed for the purpose. The Baisakh 
bihu which begins on the last day of Choet (April 14th) 
is in honour of the new year. The cattle are smeared 
with oil mixed with matikalai, turmeric, and rice, and 
. are then taken to the nearest stream and bathed. The 
villagers go from house to house visiting their friends 
and relatives, and offer them presents of cloths and other 
things. Buffalo fights are organized in the rice fields 
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but these contests are rather tame affairs, and the animals 
very seldom injure one another. This bthu is an occa¬ 
sion of some license as boys and girls dance together 
in the fields and sing suggestive songs, and lapses from 
chastity between members of the same caste are consi¬ 
dered almost venial. This is the season of the year when 
run-away matches are most common, and during the 
next few weeks the outraged but avaricious parent, com¬ 
plaining of the abduction of his daughter, is by no means 
an uncommon sight in the local courts. The sradh cere¬ 
mony of Sankar Deb is celebrated in August-September, 
and that of Madhab three days before the Janmastimi. 
All work is laid aside on these two days and the people 
devote their time to feasting and the singing of hymns. 


List of Temples. 


Tahsil or mauza in 
which situated. 

Name of temple. 

Date of construction and name 
of founder. 

an _ 



Dergaon mauza ... 

Na Dol (Neghereting 
temple). 

Built by Eajeswar Sinoli in 1751 
A. D. 

Namtidol tahsil ... 

1 Bagi Dol 

Built by Lakshmi Singh's mother 
in 1769 A.D. 


Barpatra Dol 

Built by Harinath Barpatra in 
1727 A.D. 


Gaurisagar Dol viz) 

1 

Siva Dol y 

1 

Devi „ ) 

1 Built by Rani Promotheswari, 
wife of Sib Singh, in 1727 A. D. 
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List of Temples —(concld.) 


Jaisagar Del 'i 

Majo Dol 1 

5 - 

Uebighar | 

Bbogghai / 

Namti Dol 
Natigosain Dol 
Eu'vlrasagar Dol ... 

Sibsagar tahsil ... Barpatra Dol 

Gauri Ballav Dol ... 
Rungnath Dol 
Phagooah Dol j 

Kharghar | 

Poojagar ) 

Hara Gauri Debalaya 

Siva Dol (.Isaneswar) 

Sibsagar town ... Siva Dol 'I 

I 

Vishnu Dol y 

I 

Debi Dol J 

Thaura Panidihiug Thaura Dol 
mauza. 


Date of construction and name 
of founder. 


Built by Budra Singh. 

Built by Namtial Borbarua. 

Built by Natigosain. 

Built by Lakshmi Singh in 1780 
A. D. 

Built by Kenduguria Barpatra. 
Built by Nagosain. 

Built by Budra Singh in 1704 A. D. 


Built by Rudra Singh ^ 1704 
A. D. 

Built by Lakshmi Singh’s mother 
in 1769 A. D. 


Built by Ambica, second queen of 
Sib Singh, in 1734 A. D, 


Built by Dehingia Borbarua. 
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List of Sattras. 


Name of mauza 
in which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 

Name of mauza in 
which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 



SiBSAGAB SUBDIVI¬ 
SION. 

Gadbuli bazar... 

Jorabari. 



. Mrahumn Oosain, 

Hacbara 

... 

Ebatpar. 

Bakata 


Chekaratali. 

♦i 

... 

Moramora. 

1* 


Michakuria. 

Jakaicbuk 

... 

Deopani Gazala. 

Dopdar 


Balanpuria. 

Joktali 

... 

Bareghar. 

Kowarpur 


Mabara. 

If 

... 

Namati. 

Naaira 


Mabara. 


... 

Norabbari. 

Salaguri 


Bangajan. 

11 

... 

Saukajan, 



Sudra Gosain. 

Kowarpur 

... 

Checba, 

Athfchel 


Supaha. 

»> 

... 

Dbapalial, 

Bn kata 


Fulbari. 

11 

... 

Ebatpar. 

»» 


Gadapani, 

»» 

... 

Shalkusbi. 

ft 


Eathmohanta. 

If 

... 

Supaha. 

Betbari 


Ratanipar. 

Marabazar 


Jakai. 



Eajaimora. 

11 

... 

Takawbari. 

fi 


Euamara. 

Nazira 

... 

Auguria. 

»> 


Kurekbona. 

>1 

••• 

Budbari. 



Sbalkusbi. 

11 

... 

Duramari, 

»» 


Sonari Cbarigaon. 

Salaguri 

••• 

Eabarpurin. 

Bopdar 


Chupaba. 

11 

... 

Sbalaguri. 



Namati. 

11 

... 

Thukariat. 

11 


Sara Bengena Ati. 

Silakuti 

... 

Katani Namati. 

Gadhuli 

bazar 

Gazala Medhi. 

11 

... 

Nabam Bapu. 
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List of Sattras —(contd.) 


Name of mauza 
in which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 

Name of maum in 
which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 



JOUHAT SUBDIVI¬ 
SION. 






m a >b Gom In . 




Bah ana 


Adhar Sattra. 

Salmara 

... 

Auniati. 

If 

... 

Patiyari. 

fi 


Bar Sakupora, 

Baligaon 


Barkotia. 

fi 


Belueudhia. 

f» 


Owa Sattra. 

If 

... 

Botargoya. 

Chaokhat 


Adhar Sattra. 

•f 


Dakhinpat. 

fi 


Hatorgoya. 

If 

... 

Garamur, 

If 


Defalu. 

If 

... 

Karat i par. 

11 


Ghuriagoya, 

If 


Katanigaon. 

tf 

fi 


Patiyari. 

Phulbari. 

If 


Matia Baria Puaiar 
Sattra. 

Puniar Bar Sattra, 

If 


Siyalmara, 

If 


Puniar Maju Sattra, 

Holongapar 


Funia. 

If 

j 

Puniar Na Sattra, 

Jorhat tahsil 

... 

Bnliporia. 

If 


Puniar Saru Sattra. 

f 

»j 

... 

Jalkuria. 

If 


Sara Sakupora. 

I 


Eaisungia. 

Simaluguri 


Ratnafcar. 

If 


Misimi. 

Teok 

... 

Maharn* 

If 


Nachanipar. 

ff 


Nepali, 

II 


Katanpuria. 

ff 

... 

Pohardia. 

Parbatia 


Bardhapkota. 




If 


Sarudhapkota. 




Salmara 

... 

1 Adhar Sattra. 
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List of Sattras —(contd.) 


Name of maaza in 
which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 

1 

Name of mauza in 
which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 



Jorhat Subdivi¬ 
sion — {contd,) 






Sudm Gomin, 



• 

Amguri 


Oazala. 

Jorhat Tahsil 


Kathsattra. 

» 


Kangsapara. 

»» 


Koharporia. 



ThokoriaL 

It 


Komar Sattra. 

Bflhana 


Letugaon. 



Korekhona. 



Madargiiri. 

M 


JLetagram. 

»> 


Sawdkushi. 

»> 


Letugram. 

Baligaon 


Leturgaon. 

fl 


Modarguria. 

Ghaokhat 


Bahjengoni. 

»» 


Nachanipar, 

i> 


Degholi. 

»» 


Negoria. 



Kangsapar., 

f» 


Naharkotia. 



Saringia. 

fl 


Sessar Sattra. 

11 

j 

Sapaha. 

fl 


Supaha. 

Hezari 


Bahbari. 

It 


Telpani, 

11 

... 

Lefcurgoya. 

Lahing 


Dangdhora. 

n 


Srabani. 


j 

Kordaiguri. 

Holongapar 


Letugoya. 

ft 


Thukubolia. 

Jorhat Tahsil 


Dholani. 

Farbatia 


Leturgaon. 

»• 


Bllengi. 

f» 


Puranimat!, 

1* 


Gazala. 

II 

... j 

Silpotia. 

It 


J urknta. 

11 


Srabani. 
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List of 5^attra«‘~(contdi) 


Name of luauza 
in which situated. 

Name of iSattra. 

Name of mauza 
iu which situated. 

Name of Sattra. 

Saliuara 

JoRHAT Subdivi¬ 
sion — {concld,) 

8udra Gosaiiu 

Bara Suk 3 a r u 

Teok 

Gazala. 


Bilengi. 


Koharpar. 

»» , ••• 

... 

11 

II ••• 

It ... 

Beugna Ati. 

Bhogpur. 

Blhimpuria. 

Degholi. 

Dlhiug. 

Bikhomukhia Blengi. 

If ••• 

91 ••• 

l| 

Magurmora. 

Silkushi. 

Supaha. 

Bjania 

Golaqhat Subdivi¬ 
sion. 

f» 

£a k a r i k o t a Bar 


Brahman Ootam, 

If 

I, 

It 

11 ... 

If 

91 *«• 

Elengi. 

Kamalabari. 

Eamjan Ekngi. 

Matiabaria* 

Narasingha. 

Borabheta Elengi, 

Samaguri Na Sattra, i 

Ahataguri 

11 • • * 

* II ••• 

Bakhinhengra, 

Adhar. 

Barhaipukhuri. 

Beloguri, 

Nachanipar. 

Puranimati, 

Purtamla. 

Na-gosain« 

»J 

Samaguri P u r a n i 
Sattra. 

Dhekial 

Mahara. 

II •*. 

55upaha. i 

II ••• 

Gaurang. 

11 

Ulutalia. 

Qurjogania ... 

Madhn Miahra, 

Simaluguri 

Gazala, 

Maukhoa 

Adhar. 

ft 

Sessn Sattra, 

MfchamsLra ... 

Adhar. 
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List of ASafiras—(concld.) 


Name of mauza 
in which situated 

Name of Sattra. 

Name of manza 
in which situated 

Name of Sattra. 

Michamara 

Golaghai Subdi¬ 
vision — {eoncld,) 

Brahman &oia%n^ 

Chengaparia. 

Athga'on 

Oaguri. 

«) 

Kandali. 

If *•* 

Ulutali. 

j> ••• 

Mukalimnria. 

Oakhinhengra 

Jakai. 

») 

Namati. 


1 Kharangial. 

»i ••• 

Pahumaria. 

II ••• 

1 

Telpani. 

If 

Puranimati. 

Bhelcial 

Leturgoya, 

II ••• 

Thukarial. 

•» •»* 

Madaraguri. 

Namdajang 

i Kuruababi. 

Ghiladbari 

Aleugi. 

Bangamati ... 

Mahara. 

Gurjogania ... 

Fukhuriparia. 


Sudra Qosain, 

Marangi 

Gazala. 

Ahataguri 

Bali Bapu Goyan. 

Michamara ... 

Bihimpur. 

u 

Chakata. 

11 ... 

Hatkuchi, 


Ghapari. 

I* ••• 

Kathar. 

n ••• 

Halodhiati. 


Kothiatolia. 

j» ••• 

Madararguri. 

Namdayang ... 

Ohecha. 
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grown. 


Chaptbe IV. 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTS. 

Crops grown—Eice—Mustard—Pulses—Fibres—Storage and 
threshing of grain—^Agricu Itural implements—Sugarcane— 
Preparation of molasses—Causes affecting productiveness of 
land—Garden crops—^Tield and value of crops—General re¬ 
marks—Grazing—^Livestock—^Cattle disease—Protective embank¬ 
ments—Commencement of tea industry—^The boom in the early 
sixties—Collapse in 1866—^Expansion of the industry—Labour 
supply—^Labour laws—Situation of tea gardens—Soil — Varieties 
of plant—System of cultivation—System of manufacture— 
Green tea—Outturn and prices—^Forests—System of manage¬ 
ment—Situation of reserves and revenue they yield—^List of 
important reserves. 

The staple food crop of Sibsagar is rice, which in 
1902-03 covered 63 per cent of the total cropped area of 
the district. Other important crops are tea (15 per cent), 
and orchard and garden crops (8 per cent). A large 
part of the area shown under the latter head is, however, 
occupied by the homestead, and it is doubtful whether as 
much as one half is actually under cultivation. Mustard 
occupied 4 per cent of the total cropped area, miscellane¬ 
ous food grains, nearly all of which are different forms of 
pulse, 3 per cent, and sugarcane 1‘5 per cent. Wheat 
barley, and gram, the food grains of Upper India, are 
grown in small patches by immigrants from those parts, 
but the total area under these three crops in 1902-03 was 
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only 60 acres. A small quantity of maize is also grown 
by foreigners. Tbe general system of cultivation and the 
manner in which the staple crops are raised is described 
in the following paragraphs. The area under different 
crops will be found in Table TIL 

Rice falls under three main heads sali, ahu, and bao, Itioe. flail, 
the proportion of the total rice area normally occupied by 
each of these three classes being— suli 92 per cent, abu 
7 per cent, and bao 1 per cent. Sali dhan, or transplanted 
winter rice, is first sown in little beds or nurseries 
(kothiatoli) near the homestead. The land is broken up 
in April or May, is ploughed five or six times till the 
ground is reduced to a puddle, and is carefully manured 
with cowdung and sweepings. The proportion borne 
by the seedling beds to the area under transplanted rice 
varies from 4 to 10 per cent. This is due to the 
fact that in poor fields close transplanting, a span apart 
{bigvtipa), is necessary. In ordinary good land the 
seedlings are usually a cubit apart (hatiga), while in 
exceptionally good soil they are sometimes placed the 
width of a fishing basket apart (palahchabiga). The seed, 
which has been selected from the largest ears of the pre¬ 
vious year’s crop, is steeped in water for two or three 
days, allowed to germinate, and then sown broadcast over 
the bed in May and June. It comes up a rich emerald 
green, and at the beginning of summer these patches of 
the brightest green herbage are a striking feature in 
the rural landscape. In the meanwhile the fields are 
being got ready for the reception of the seedlings. The 
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husbandman starts ploughing as soon as the soil is soft¬ 
ened by the , spring rain, and repeats the process , from 
four to eight times, till he has reduced the land to a rich 
puddle of mud. After the third ploughing the field is har¬ 
rowed, the little embankments, a few inches high, intend¬ 
ed to retain the water, are repaired, and if the fields 
adjoin the road or the village site they are fenced in with 
split bamboo. When the seedlings are about seven or 
eight weeks old, they are taken from the nursery bed 
and carried in large bundles (aMt) to the field. Here they 
are planted out in handfuls [muihi), each of which con¬ 
tains four or five plants. It is usually the practice to 
steep the young plants in water for a day or two before 
they are planted out, and, unless they are weak and 
stunted, the tops are cut off at the time when they are 
removed from the nursery. Ti'ansplanting goes on from 
the beginning of July to the middle of September, and is 
generally carried out by women. The work is of a most 
arduous description, and involves stooping for hours in 
a field of liquid mud, under the rays of a burning tropical 
sun. In places where it is difficult to obtain labour to 
transport the seedlings the grain is sometimes steeped 
in water till it germinates and is then sown broad¬ 
cast *m the field. Before the eiid of the rains the crop is 
fully grown, though the ears are still empty, but about the 
beginning of October thqy begin to fill, and the field to turn 
to a rich yellow. iVom the middle of November to the 
middle of January harvesting is going on. Women grasp a 
handful of the ears and cut them off about eight inches 
below .the head. These handfuls (muthi) are tied up with ^ 
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piece of straw and left in the field for a few days to dry. 

When the grain is ready to be transported to the 
granary, the muthis are made into larger sheaves. Six 
to eight muthis form a thor or jhap, and five or six thors 
a dcttigari. A danguri is then affixed to either end of a 
sharp pointed bamboo called biriya, and the load, which 
is called a bhar and carried across the shoulder, is taken 
to the homestead by the men. 

The different kinds of sali dhan fall under two main 
divisions, lahi and bar. Lahi ripens earlier than bar^ 
and, though the grain is of a finer quality, the yield is 
appreciably smaller. It is planted on the higher fields 
which dry up first at the conclusion of the rains, and 
which cannot therefore be cropped with the more 
productive bar dlian. Altogether there are .said to be no 
less than 74 different varieties of suli dhan in the district. 

Bao dhan is sown broadcast about the end ofsao <uian. 
February, the field having been previously prepared by 
four or five ploughings. It is grown in flooded tracts, 
and the embankments made between the fields are 
smaller than in the case of sali, and are sometimes dispens¬ 
ed with altogether. It ripens about the beginning of De¬ 
cember and is harvested in the same way as sali. The 
total area under bao is less than 2,000 acres and about 
half of this is grown in the Salmara mauza. 

Abu dhan also is usually sown broadcast, and is 
grown under two different sets of conditions. The 
greater part of the ahu i-aised is sown on the chaparis, or 
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high-riparian flats which fringe the Brahmaputra, The 
usual procedure is as follows 

In May, the jungle is cut down and sometimes 
burnt, and the' land left till towards the end of the rains. 
If any jungle has sprung up in the interval it is cleared 
in the same way, the process being known as gojala hata, 
and ploughing begins in JiHiuary. Tlie field is ploughed 
three times and harrowed, and the clods are broken up 
by a mallet. Another ploughing and harrowing follow, 
the seed is sown, and the land again ploughed and 
harrowed, to ensure that the grain becomes thoroughly 
mixed with the soiL When the plants are about six 
inches high and catch the wind (botah holmh) they are 
harrowed again and weeded, and finally harvested about 
the middle of Jxine. The crop is, however, a precarious 
one, and is liable to be destroyed by a sudden rise of the 
river. The plants can live under water for as much as 
a week, but if after this time the floods do not retire they 
are permanently destroyed. Ahu is often grown on the 
chaparis in conjunction with mustard, and no jungle 
cutting is of course required when the soil has been 
already cleared for the oil seed crop. The same field is 
seldom cropped for more than three years in succession. 
The weeds which were unable to find a lodging under the 
dense growth of ikra (saccharum arundinaceum), hhagari 
(sareharum spontaneum), and nal {phragmites roxhurphii), 
with which the land in its natural state is covered, soon 
spring up when once the reeds have been burned. After 
“ the third year it is less trouble to burn fresh jungle than 
to clean the old fields of weeds, and by a change of site 
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the peasant gets the further advantage of the manure of 
ashes and silt for his next year’s crop. 

Nearly three-fourths of the ahu crop is raised on 
the Majuli, and most of the remainder is grown on the 
ehapatis south of the Brahmaputra in the Jorhat and 
Golaghat subdivisions, i. e., in the Chaokhat, Charigaon, 
Hezari, Rangamati, Michamara, and Namdayang mauzas 
In the more densely settled portions of Jorhat the custom 
is gradually coming into vogue of taking a crop of ahu 
from land which is subsequently planted out with sali. 

This is, however, only done where the soil is fairly light, 
as a stiff and sticky clay is too hard to plough before the 
ground has been well moistened by the rain.* Ahu is 
hardly grown at all in the Sibsagar subdivision. 

A variety of transplanted rice called ras or gethu hasRasnoe. 
been recently introduced into the district by Bengali 
coolies. It is grown near the homestead on the higher 
rupit lands, is transplanted and reaped rather earlier than 
sali and yields a particularly fine quality of grain. 

This rice has largely taken the place of transplanted ahu, 
of which there is very little in Sibsagar. 

Mustard, as has already been said, is usually grown 
in conjunction with ahu on the riparian flats. Tire 
jungle is cut down in February and March, and, if the 
land cannot be prepared in time for summer rice, is 
allowed to rot upon the ground. What remains is 
burned in October, the stumps are dug out, and the land 
is then ploughed over four or five times. The seed is 
sown about the beginning of November, and the plant is 
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ready to Tbe pulled from the field about the middle of 
February. It is generally left to dry for a few days, and 
is then threshed either in the field in a place prepared for 
the purpose or near the homestead. Mustard is generally 
grown in conjunction with summer rice \ahu), and about 
two-thirds of the total district crop is raised in theMajuli. 
A certain quantity is also grown in the chaparis of Jorhat 
and Golaghat; Baligaon and Hezaii being the principal 
mustard mauzas of the former subdivision and Michamara 
and liangamati of the latter. Mustai'd is seldom grown 
in the sadr subdivision of the district. 

Pulse is usually grown on the alluvial flats that 
fringe the* Brahmaputi’a, in conjunction with summer rice 
and mustard, but a crop is often taken from the land oii 
which rice seedlings, early rice, and sugarcane have been 
grown, as it is generally and rightly thought to improve 
the quality of the soil. In the chaparis if new' land is 
taken up the first proceeding is to. cut and burn the 
reeds and grass. Only two ploughings are required, and 
those are of the very lightest character, and, if the 
ground is naturally clear of jungle, the seed is some¬ 
times simply sown on the river flats as soon as the floods 
subside. Pulse is also scattered broadcast amongst the 
rice stubble, or between the saH plants, if the land is 
still soft, but this method is not generally in use. The 
seed is sown in September and the crop is ripe about 
four months later. The plants are pulled up by the 
roots, left for a few days in the field to dry, and are then 
collected at the convenience of the cultivator. The seeds 
are threshed out by cattle, but, a.s the grains do not 
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.separate readily from the pods, their efforts are supple¬ 
mented by a man with a flail. Several different kinds 
of pulse are grown, but nine-tenths of the crop belong 
to the variety known as mati-oiah (phnsenlus mungo 
radiatus). Other kinds are magu-mah. (phaseolus mungo 
Linn :), a species which has a smaller yield and requires 
more careful cultivation but commands a higher price 
and possesses a more delicate flavour. It is seldom 
grown except on the river chnparis. Kala-mah (lathy ms 
sativus) is grown but not in any considerable quantities. 
It has a large yield but does not fetch a high iiriee. 
Another variety is the lentil (lens escuhntn) 

which is grown in the Majuli. 

Jute is grown in small patches as a garden crop. The 
seeds are generally sown in April, and the plants are 
cut in August and September, stripped of their leaves, 
tied in bundles, and left to rot in pools of water for from 
seven to twelve days. When they are ready a handful 
of stems is taken up, broken in the middle, arid beaten to 
and fro in the w'ater, till the inner part drops out and 
only the fibre remains. The bundles of fibre are then 
dried and are ready for use. Small patches of rhea 
(bcehmeria niven) are grown in the gardens of the fishing 
castes, where it is heavily manured. The skin is strip¬ 
ped off from the stem and the fibre separated from the 
outer covering. The thread obtained is exceptionally 
strong and durable, but the difficulty of decortication has 
hitherto preveuted the growth of rhea on a commercial 
scale. 
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storage and The grain is usually stored as it is brought from the 

graL field in an outhouse called bhoral, which, unlike the 
houses of the villagers, is raised on posts well above the 
level of the ground. When it is required for use the 
sheaves are untied and spread over the courtyard- 
C’attle'are then driven round and round over the heap 
of grain and straw till the ears have been finally separ¬ 
ated from the stalk.* The grain is next passed through 
a sieve, and placed in a flat bamboo tray called kula. 
It is then jerked into the air and allowed to fall back 
into the tray, or held aloft and allowed to fall slowly to 
the ground, till gradually the chaff is carried off. After 
threshing the paddy is stored in huge drums called mer. 
They are made of split bamboo, and the outer surface is 
plastered over with clay and cowdung. 

Agiienltnral The agricultural implements in use ai*e of a very sim- 
character. The j^lough is usually made of the jack 
fruit tree or some other hard wood, and consists of three 
parts—the handle and body which are usually all in one 
piece, the pole which join.s the plough at the junction of 
the handle and the body, and the yoke which is merely 
a piece of wood, fastened by rope at right angles to the 
pole, with pegs affixed to it to keep it from sliding from 
the necks of the bullocks. The front portion of the body 
is sharpened to a point which is shod with iron, and in 
soft soil a piece of bamboo is sometimes substituted for 
the iron. This piece of iron is the only portion of the 
plough which the farmer has to purchase. 'I'he rest he 

♦ An experiment made by Mr. Darrah, Director, Department of Land Records 
and Agriouitme, showed that nine biiHoclfB took 2 hours and 8 minutes to thjfcab 
out 7| maunds of paddy. 
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makes for himself. The whole instrument is suited to 
the wretched class of animal required to draw it. It 
weighs as a rule about 20 lbs., and the yoke seldom 
stands as much as 36 inches from the ground. It is 
obvious that such an implement can only penetrate from 
three to four inches into the soil, but the wretched quality 
of the plough cattle prohibits the use of a more effective 
instrument. 

The harrow (ynoi) is generally a bamboo ladder, about other im- 
eight feet in length, on which a man stands as it is drawn 
across the field. It is used to crush the clods turned up 
by the plough before mustard or summer rice is sown, 
and to reduce the fields required for wet rice to puddle. 

Its place is sometimes taken by a plain log of wood. It 
is prepared by the cultivator himself from the bamboo^ 
growing in his garden. Clods are broken by the mallet 
which is also made at home. Hoes {ko/lalis) are 
used to trim the embankments {alls) which help to retain 
the water. The head is bought in the bazar and costs 
from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4, and is fitted with a shaft by the 
farmer himself. Sickles (htohi), with which the rice is 
reaped, have also to be purchased, and cost from two to 
four annas. In ahu cultivation a large wooden rake 
{bindha), with teeth nearly one foot in length, is dragged 
over the crop by a bullock when the plants are about six 
inches high. The nirani, a kind of trowel with a long 
handle, is used for weeding ahu rice. The sugarcane mill 
is described in the paragraph dealing with the preparation 
of molasses. The ordinary implement used for husking 
grain is the dheki, a long beam with a pestle afiSxed at 
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Sugaroane. 


the end, which is supported by two posts at about two- 
thirds of the length from the head. The shorter end is 
depressed by the foot, and the pestle is thus raised into 
the air ; the weight is then removed, and the pestle falls 
into a small mortar buried in the ground in which the 
grain is placed. The dheki is the implement ordinarily 
employed by the Assamese to husk their rice or pulse, 
hut the animistic tribes generally use a large wooden 
mortar {uraf) and a-i>estle (jtnari). All of these imple« 
ments are made at home. 

Sugarcane {sacchanmi ofpeinarvm) is usually grown on 
high land near the village site, and, as the soil is poor, it 
has to be well manured with cowdung. The crop is pro¬ 
pagated from the tops of the best canes which are cut 
off at harvest time and kept in a shady place. One of 
these tops yields on the average about five canes, and, as 
they contain but little juice, the cultivator does not 
sacrifice much of the gross product of his fields in the 
cause of reproduction. Four principal varieties of the 
plant are recognized. The mao or white stands about 
seven feet high and has yellow canes of a soft juicy tex¬ 
ture. The fed is shorter, harder, and thinner, and the 
canes are of a deep red or even purple colour. There 
are two varieties of pura, the purple or indigenous, and 
the white or Bengali. The latter is the larger and the 
more juicy of the two but yields a smaller proportion 
of sugar. The megela is a hard and thin variety dege¬ 
nerated from the mag and is seldom cultivated. The land 
is hoed up till it is reduced to a fine tilth and the tops 
planted in trenches between April and June. The patch 
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is fenced with split hanahoo, and there is usually a stout 
hedge of arhar dal {onjanus indicus), but constant 
watching is required to scare away jackals and other 
animals, and an empty oil tin with a clapper is generally 
to be seen suspended over each field. While the crop is 
growing it is continually hoed and weeded, and about 
August the leaves should be tied up round each cluster of 
canes, though this troublesome precaution is occasionally 
neglected. ITie earth from the ridges is heaped about 
the roots to strengthen their hold upon the soil, and this 
iwocess is continued until the relative positions of ridge 
and trench are reversed, and the canes stand upon ridges 
with the trenches in between. Harvesting goes on 
from January to April, and during the winter nights 
and in the foggy mornings the drone of the sugarcane 
mill is heard coming across the fields in nearly every 
part of the district where the “ works of men ” are to 
be seen. 

The area under sugarcane in Sibsagar in 1902-03 was 
over 8,(X)0 acres, which was nearly double the area 
returned from any other district in Assam Proper. It is 
grown in small patches in every part of the district, btit 
the princii)al centre of the industry is the country lying 
on either side of the Golaghat-Neghereting road, which is 
included in the Maukhoa, Dhekial, Michamara, Naharani, 
and Gurjogania mauzas. The Panidihing mauza and 
the Jorhat tahsil are the only two revenue units in the 
Sibsagar and Jorhat subdivisions in which much cane is 
raised, as in the mauzas south of the Dhodar Ali the 
plant has been attacked by a malignant fungus. 
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The native form of mill is still generally used for the 
extraction of the juice from sugarcane. It consists of 
two wooden rollers fixed side hy side in a trough hollowed 
out of a heavy block of wood. The tops of the two rollers 
pass through a hollow beam supported by uprights let 
through the lower block of wood into the ground, and are 
cut into the form of screws W'hich fit into one another. 
To the larger of the two [niota bhirn as distinguished from 
maiki bhini) is aflSxed a pole, which is driven round in a 
circle, and thus causes the rollers to revolve. The 
motive power is usually supplied by the villagers them¬ 
selves, but buffaloes are occasionally used for the work. 
The mill requires rather more knowledge of carpentry for 
its production than the other implements of agriculture* 
andean only be made by the more skilful of the villagers. 
The cane is placed between the rollers and crushed as 
it is slowly forced through. Eacli handful is passed 
through the mill three or four times, till nothing but 
foam appears. The juice trickles from the trough into 
an earthen vessel and is then transferred to a 
small boat scooped out of a log. When twelve or fifteen 
gallons have been collected boiling begins. The furnace 
is hollowed out of the ground and has four circular open¬ 
ings to receive the cauldrons, which are made of the 
most durable kinds of potter’s clay. Two of these ves¬ 
sels are placed about nine feet from the fxxrnace mouth, 
and only serve to heat the juice before it is transferred 
into the other vessels to be boiled. When the juice has 
been reduced to the pi*oper condition, it is ladled into a 
wooden vessel {gholani) shaped like a small dug out, and 
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is stirred for half an hour. As the stirring continues, the 
liquid loses its dark brown colour and assumes the con¬ 
sistency and hue of yellow mud. It is then stored in 
earthen pots and the process is complete. 

The fertility of the rice fields mainly depends upon the 
following five causes, the water supply, the quality of prodnotiT«. 
the soil, and the liability to injury from flood, wild ani- 
mals, or shade. The first-named factor is probably of 
most importance. The soil of the district varies from 
pure sand near the Brahmaputra to clay so stiff as to be 
utterly unfit for cultivation. The land best suited for 
the growth of rice is a clay loam alatia, the most fertile 
variety of which is called bherhheria and is particularly 
deep and soft. Bherbheria land is found at the lowest 
part of the rice basins and when enriched by the drainage 
from the village site is generally known as charanpam. 

The animals which do most injury to the crop are pigs, 
elephants, and monkeys. Elephants’leave disastrous traces 
of their presence, but luckily do not remain long in any 
one locality, and are generally only found in the country 
lying at the foot of the Naga HUls. Serious damage is 
sometimes done by insects which are called keonhata, 
tupalia, gandki {kptocorisa acuta) and charaha (hispa 
acuesceus). The gandhi is a small bug which injures 
the rice plant by feeding on the stems and sucking all 
the sap from the young grains. It is most prevalent 
in July and August and is particularly in evidence 
during a speH of hot dry weather. High wind and rain 
drive it back into the jungle, and good results are obtained 
by lighting fires of vegetable refuse to windward- The 
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best remedy of all is to collect tbe insects by smearing a 
winnowing fan with some glutinous substance and brush- 
mg it over tbe ears of grain, when many of the bugs will 
be found adhering to the fan. This remedy should be 
tried in the morning or late afternoon, as the insects do 
not feed in the heat of the day. The charaha is a tiny 
beetle, which eats away the outer surface of the leaves 
and stalks, and thus affects the outturn of the crops. 
It attacks the young plants in the nursery and can most 
easily be destroyed there by spraying.* Smoking the 
fields also produces good results, but must be con¬ 
tinued for some days or the beetles will return. Rain is 
wanted when sali rice is sown and is transplanted, but is 
not needed for the sowing of ahu and bao. During every 
stage of its growth the plant is benefited by moderate 
showers, but rain is absolutely essential at the time when 
the ears are first appearing. Emphasis is laid on this 
necessity in the local proverb tini haone pan ek ahine 
dhan, which means that a pan vine that lasts for three 
years, and dhan which gets rain in Asvin (September 15th 
to October loth) are both very profitable things. Hail 
storms in December sometimes lay the crop and add ma¬ 
terially to the cost of reaping, but fortunately are very 
local in their action. 

One of the most valuable of garden crops is the plan¬ 
tain {musa sapimtum). As many as ten main varieties 
of this tree are recognized, but the most important are 
those known as atkia, monohar, chenichampa, and 

* The best solution is 1 lb, Paris Green, 1 lb. freshly slaked lime or flour and 
150 gallons water. The solution should be kept constantly stirred and should be 
sprayed on with a fine sprayer. 
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malhhog. The first two groups are again subdivided into 
a considerable number of different species. The com¬ 
monest form of aihia is called hhim^ a large tree which 
is found growing in the garden of nearly every house. 
The fruit is considered cool and wholesome, and is very 
generally used as food for infants. The monohar is a 
somewhat smaller tree, the pulp of the fruit is white 
and slightly acid in taste, and is largely used in com¬ 
bination with soft rice and milk at village feasts. Tlie 
malbhog and ckemohampa are small trees, whose fruit 
is much ajipreciated by Europeans. The atMa plantain 
is generally gTOwn near the homestead, where it can 
obtain a plentiful supply of manure ; but the finer varie¬ 
ties are planted at a little distance to protect them from 
the earthworms, whose attacks they are hardly strong 
enough to resist. Sandy soil and heavy clay check the 
growth of the plant; and anything in the shape of water¬ 
logging is most injurious. The trees are planted in holes 
about a foot wide and eighteen inches deep and are 
manured with cowdung, ashes, and sweepings. Young 
saplings take from 18 months to two years to flower, and 
the flowers take from three to six months to turn to 
fruit. The plantain tree plays many parts in addition 
to that of fruit purveyor. The flower is much esteemed 
as a vegetable, the leaves serve as plates, and the trunks 
are used for decorative purposes on occasions of cere¬ 
mony, and as food for elephants. An alkaline solution, 
distilled from the sheaths and the corm, is sometimes used 
in place of salt. These portions of the tree are sliced, 
driedj and reduced to ashes. The ashes are placed in an 
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earthen pot, in which there are several holes lightly plug¬ 
ged with straw. Water is then poured over them, which 
dissolves the alkali and trickles through the holes into 
the receiver below. The resulting product, which is 
known as kharpani, is used as a spice, as a hair-wash, and 
as a mordant with certain dyes. 

The betel-nut (areoa catechu) is grown almost as uni¬ 
versally as the plantain, and with the bamboo, forms the 
great trinity of trees in which the houses of the Assamese 
are usually embedded. The plantation is hoed up, and 
kept clear of weeds, and the trees are most liberally 
manured with cowdung. The pan vine {piper betle) is 
frequently trained up their stems, and the leaf and nut 
which are invariably eaten in conjunction, are thus grown 
side by side. Tobacco is a plant which is to be seen 
growing in the majority of gardens. The seedlings are 
raised in carefully manured beds in August and Septem¬ 
ber. At the beginning of November they are transplanted 
into ground which has been reduced to a fine tilth, watered 
for a few days, and protected from the sun by little' 
sections of the plantain trunk. The bed is, lightly hoed 
up two or three times, and not more than ten or twelve 
leaves are allowed to grow on each plant, the remainder 
being picked off as they appear. The leaves are first 
gathered in February and March, and there is a second 
but much inferior crop about two months later. If 
required for chewing, they are either dried under a shed, 
or else pressed into a hollow bamboo (c.^un^a) and allowed 
to ferment. When the tobacco is destined for the pipe, 
though this is not the use to whichit is generally put, the 
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leaves are piled up in heaps till they ferment, cut up and 
mixed with molasses, and then are ready for the hookah. 

The commonest forms of vegetable grown are spinach, 
furoi{basella alba), lai, a species of brassioa, different kinds 
of arums {kach’i), different kinds of yams {discorea), and 
gourds, the country bean urahi (doliohos lablab), the 
common mallow lafa (malva oerticiMata), the radish mula 
{raphanus sativus), the sorrel chuka sag (nimex vesicarivs), 
and the brinjal (solanum melongena). Potatoes are grown 
in the Majuli and in a few villages near the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

The outturn of different crops varies according to the vwia »*«« 
character of the season, and also to a 
great extent according to the char- 
Abtt "■ !!'. 750 acter and level of the soil on which 

MoSSfs 2 , 2 ^ they are grown. The statement in 

the margin shows the normal yield 
per acre laid down by the Agricultural Department after 
a long series of experiments. These figures only repre¬ 
sent a general mean and even in a normal year there are 
many fields whose outturn varies largely from the average. 

The yield of rice, it may be premised, is expressed in 
terms of husked grain. The prices obtained by the raiyats 
vary very materially in different parts of the district, 
and it is impossible to lay down any general average. 

Manure in not generally used except for garden crops oenerax 
and sugarcane, though, here and there, a raiyat is found 
with sufficient intelligence and industry to spread some 
cowdung on his rice fields. There is little tendency to 
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introduce new crops or to improve upon old methods, 
but the cultivation of potatoes is said to be slowly 
spreading, especially in the Michamara mauza, and in 
central Golaghat a little jute is grown. No efforts are 
made to improve the character of the crop beyond 
selecting the best grain for seed. Even this common 
sense precaution is occasionally mixed up with supersti¬ 
tion, and seed is chosen because the plant from which it 
was taken was planted or reaped when the moon was on 
the wane. 

Cattle are generally grazed on the high land between 
the rice fields, in swamps and marshes, where excellent 
pasture is to be obtained during the cold season, and 
on the stubble that remains after the crop is cut. In 
the district as a whole there is no doubt abundant grazing 
of a kind, but it is not always well distributed, and in 
places the villagers during the rains are hard pressed 
for fodder. The finest grazing is to be found on the 
Majuli and in the marshes which fringe the Brahma¬ 
putra, and it is here that the professional herdsmen 
keep their buffaloes. Certain areas have been reserved 
as grazing grounds by executive order, but rules for 
their reservation have not yet been framed, though 
in the more densely-settled portions of the district it 
would seem that they would not be entirely out of place. 
In these tracts, during the rains, cattle have sometimes 
to be sent to other villages to graze, or are stall fed 
on rice straw which has been, previously collected for 
the purpose. 
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The buflEaloes of Sibsagar belong to three main breeds, bi 
the Assamese, the Nepalese, .and the Bengali. The 
Assamese is the finest and largest of the three, and, 
in the more jungly parts of the district, the excellence 
of the breed is to some extent maintained by an in¬ 
fusion of wild blood, wild bulls associating with the 
herd and becoming the sires of many of the calves. 
The Nepalese buffaloes have shorter horns than the As¬ 
samese, and the Bengali is altogether a smaller and 
less imposing animal. An Assamese bull buffalo 
usually costs from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, while a cow is from 
10 to 15 rupees more. Bengali buffaloes of either sex 
are considerably cheaper than the Assamese. Pure bred 
Assamese buffaloes are unfortunately becoming scarce, 
and crosses between the three breeds are extremely com¬ 
mon. 

Buffaloes rarely get anything but grass and a little 
salt to eat. In the cultivated portions of the district 
they are usually placed in charge of a small half-naked 
boy, whose legs can hardly stretch across the massive 
back of the animal he bestrides, and who guides it with > 
a nose rope. In the chaparis, the herd is driven out to 
graze in the jungle and follows the lead of the older 
cows, whose whereabouts is indicated by the metal or 
wooden bells that are dangling from their necks. The 
mo-hhutis, as these grazing camps are called, are to be 
found in the jungle covered chnparis on either side of 
the Brahmaputra, and are especially numerous on the 
Majuli, where there are between sixty and seventy of 
them, and in the Thaura Panidihing mauza in the 
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extreme east of the district. They are usually kept by 
Nepalese who make a livelihood by selling milk and 
gJii. A cow is said to remain in milk for about ten 
months, and yields at the beginning from two to four 
seers every day. The amount gradually decreases till 
a month or so before the next calf comes, when it ceases 
altogether. The milk is very white and rich in fatty 
material, and consequently yields a large proportion of 
ghi. The cows are said to begin breeding when three 
years old, and to continue doing so for fifteen years, 
during which time they give birth on the average to 
about ten calves. The normal life of a buffalo is from 
26 to 30 years. Age is judged by the incisor teeth. 

Half-starved, under-sized, ill-bred, and not unfre- 
quently diseased, the Assamese cattle are but sorry 
creatures. The bullocks find it a difiScult task to drag 
even the light native plough, and the cows yield but a 
minimum of milk. The causes of this degeneracy are 
not entirely clear, but are probably to be found in a 
total indifference to laws of breeding, in absolute neg¬ 
lect, and partly perhaps in the want of suitable fodder 
in the rains. Grazing is not very plentiful in Sibsagar, 
the demand for cattle is considerable, and the price is 
higher than in Lower Assam. Cows generally cost from 
Bs.lO to Rs.' 18 or even more, and bullocks fetch as a rule 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30. 

The goats are almost as degenerate as the cattle. 
They yield but little milk, the whole of which is taken 
by the kids, and are only kept for food or sacrifice. At 
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night they are usually shut up in a small out-house with a 
raised floor, which is approached by a slanting board or 
sloping bamboo platform as a protection against jackals. 

There is no indigenous breed of sheep, the animals import¬ 
ed do not thrive, and the total number in the district is but 
small. The country ponies are, if anything, even more 
naiserable specimens than the cattle. Few of them are as 
much as twelve hands in height, and they possess neither 
pace, endurance, or staroina. European residents are 
compelled to obtain their horses ifresh from Calcutta. A 
census of live stock was taken in 1904 and disclosed the 
following results: Bulls and bullocks 132,000, cows 
101,000, bull-buffaloes 25,000 cow-buffaloes 23,000, young 
stock 164,000, sheep 1,000, and goats 72,000. 

The most common forms of cattle disease are foot and catao du- 
mouth disease (chapka), rinderpest (guii), a disease called 
kaohua, the principal symptoms of which are flatulence 
and diarrhoea (marki), cholera, matikhoa, the first symp¬ 
tom of which is, as the name implies, the eating of 
earth followed by dysentery, and sukuna when the ani¬ 
mal refuses to eat and dies after ten days or a fortnight. 

A veterinaiy surgeon, whose headquarters are at 
Mariani, is entertained by the district Local Boards. 

In every district in the Assam Valley there are ex- 
tensive tracts which are exposed to the floods of the protection; ‘ 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries, but nowhere has the 
subject of flood protection been a matter of such vital 
interest as in the sadr subdivision of Sibsagar. This is prior to 1901. 
partly due to the fact that the population of the district 
is beginning to press upon the soil, partly to the fact that 
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the unlimited supply of labour at the disposal of the 
Ahom Rajas enabled them to protect the farms of the 
people living in the vicinity of the capital. The floods 
come not only from the Brahmaputra itself, but from the 
Diking, Diaang, Dikho and their tributaries. A very 
complete system of embankments was constructed in the 
days of native rule. The Dihing, the Dikho, the Disang, 
and the Dimau and Dirai, two smaller streams which fall 
into the Disang, were all protected, and there was a 
large bund along the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 
For a short time after our assumption of the administra¬ 
tion of Assam these bunds were maintained by the 
District OfiScer, but, with the disappearance of the system 
of enforced labour, it was found impossible to keep them 
in repair. In 1888, the Deputy Commissioner called 
attention to the damage wrought by flood, and work was 
begun on the Dihing, Disang, Dikho, and Darika bunds 
and on the Dhai Ali. The total expenditure on the 
construction and maintenance of these embankments up 
to September 1901 was Rs. 1,27,000. 

In 1902, the whole question came once more under the 
consideration of the Administration, and a committee was 
appointed, who were directed to enquire into the matter 
'and to prepare a scheme for the approval of the Chief 
Commissioner. Work was begun in 1903-04, and the 
following was the condition of affairs at the end of 
1804. The total expenditure on these works up to the 
end of December 1904 was about Rs. 3,07,000. 

Dikho River.—A bund 15| miles in length with a top 
width varying from 12 to 6 feet, had been constructed 
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along the right bank from the point where the Assam- 
Bengal Eailway crosses the Ramani Ali to the Tax Ali* 

On the left bank a bund 10 nailes long had been con¬ 
structed from a point about three-quarters of a mile above 
the place where the railway crosses the river. During 
the rains of 1904, the Dikho over-topped its banks and 
more than a quarter of a lakh of rupees was spent during 
the following cold weather in strengthening the bunds. 

Diking river.—A bund 6 feet wide at the top had been 
constructed for a length of 44 miles along the left bank 
to the Shalaguri Ali. The greater part of this embankment 
lies, however, in the district of Lakhimpur. 

Disang river.—A bund 19 miles long, with a top width 
of from 4 to 6 feet, had been constructed along the left 
bank of th^ river from- the Shalaguri Ali. 

Gosaingaon Suti and Kakila river.—A bund had been 
constructed along the left bank from Gosaingaon, 6 miles 
down stream, to Naihatiagaon, and 7 miles up stream 
to meet the Ladoigarh. 

Bhogdoi.—There are bunds on either side of the river 
which start from about one mile above the point where 
it is crossed by the trunk road, and terminate about two 
miles below it. 

Reference must now be made to the tea industry oommenoe. 
which has done so much for the development of Sibsagar.* 

* Informutioxi with regard to the early history of the tea industry has been 
derived from — 

(1) Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal No, XXSIVII, 

Vapers relating to tea cultivation in Assam, Calcutta, 186L 

(2) Keport of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the state and 
prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar and Sylhet. Calcutta, 186^ 

{Z) Papers regarding Tea Industry in Bengal. Calcutta, X873. 
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The indigenous tea of Assam was first brought to the 
notice of Government in 1826 by Mr. 0. A. Bruce, a 
gentleman who had been engaged in trade in the Pro¬ 
vince while it was still under native rule, and who had 
been sent up the Brahmaputra in command of a 
division of gun boats in 1824. In 1834, a committee was 
appointed by Government to enquire into the possibility of 
cultivating tea on a commercial scale, who deputed three 
of their members. Doctors Wallich, McClelland, and 
Griffiths, to visit Upper Assam Nurseries were establish¬ 
ed, a small establishment was entertained under the 
general management of Mr. Bruce to search the jungles 
for plots of indigenous tea and cultivate them when 
discovered, and plants and seed were brought to Assam 
from China. Tea-makers and trained Chinese were 
imported in 1837, and in the following year some of 
the manufactured product was sent to England and 
met with a most favourable reception. Assam tea was 
regarded as a curiosity, and the first eight chests which 
were put up to auction fetched sums which at the pre¬ 
sent day seem little short of fabulous, the prices paid 
ranging from 16 «. to £ 1-14-0 a pound. These were, 
however, only fancy prices, and a short time afterwards 
a merchant offered to purchase tea in considerable 
quantities at prices ranging from 1-10| d. to 2s. a lb. 

The first plantation in Sibsagar was situated near 
Jaipur, and, in 1840, was transferred by Government to 
the Assam Company. Too much stress was at that time 
laid on the necessity of cultivating the plant in the 
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localities in which it was found growing wild in the 
forests, establishments were maintained on a too lavish 
scale, and in 1847 shares in the Assam Company, on 
which £ 20 had been paid up, are said to have been sold 
for half a crown apiece. Economies were, however, 
effected in the management, and by 1852 the affairs of the 
Company had been placed on a more satisfactory footing. 
In 1859, they had. nearly 3,400 acres under cultivation in 
the district which yielded about 700,000 lbs. of tea, the 
largest garden being situated at Lingri Pukhuri, which is 
now amalgamated with Mezenga. 


The only other gardens in which at that time any tea 
was manufactured were Cinnamara, which was owned by 
Mr. Williamson, Nakachari owned by Mr. Todd, and 
Neghereting owned by Mr. Spears.* 

The two former had been opened in 1854, and the 
latter in 1853. Twelve other plantations had been opened, 
but had not yet begun to yield an outturn. Of these 
four, Bengnakhoa, Gating, Ghiladhari, and Singlo, were 
owned by Mr. Williamson, while Holongapar and 
Debrapar were the property of Mr. Todd.f 

The total area under cultivation in the district, which 
at that time was bounded on the west by the Dhansiri 
was 5,227 acres with an outturn of846,000 lbs. of tea. 


* It must be borne in mind that at this time a portion of the present Oolairhat 

subdivision was included in Nowgong. uioguai 

• Numaligarh w^h passed into the hands of the Jorhat Tea Company about this 
fr^ *** ^ outturn obtained 

OTOerBhi^^*'°° tlie return is ‘planter’, but this apparently connotes 
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‘ 1859 to 1863 was a period of steady but not abnormal 

or unwholesome expansion. In the latter year the 
possibility of making large fortunes out of tea attracted 
the attention of the speculating classes ; and tea planting 
passed through a severe crisis, which was entirely due to 
the action of Company promoters, who endeavoured to 
make money, not by manufacturing tea, but by hastily 
opening gardens to be sold at most exorbitant prices 
to the credulous investor. The promulgation of the fee 
simple rules of 1861, was followed by a rush for land, 
which was aggravated by the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, who authorised District Officers to sell estates 
on a pen and ink sketch made by the applicant, before 
they had been properly surveyed and demarcated. Land 
thus obtained was hastily cleared of jungle, a few plants, 
the majority of which soon died, were hurriedly put out, 
and the place was sold to the unsuspecting public as a 
flourishing tea garden. To such a pitch was this pro¬ 
cedure carried that there is one case on record in which 
a manager received instructions from London to clear 
and plant a certain area of waste land for delivery to a 
Company to whom it had been already sold as a tea 
plantation. 

In spite of the high prices offered, local labour was 
not obtainable in sufficient quantities, and coolies, gener¬ 
ally of the most miserable description, were sent up from 
Calcutta. The mortality in the depdts and on the journey 
was appalling. In the four years 1864 to 1867, the annual 
mortality in the largest dep6t ranged from 36 to 115 per 
cent, of the average daily strength; the latter enormous 
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rate being calculated on a daily average of no less than 
458 souls.* Between 1863 and 1868, 54,352 coolies were 
imported to Assam, 1,712 of whom died en route, which is 
equivalent to a death rate of about 40 per cent per annum 
as the journey occupied on the average less than a month. 

Even when the garden was reached, the mortality was 
generally high, and was sometimes quite appalling. In 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into 
the state and prospects of tea cultivation, details are given 
for seven gardens in Upper Assam, on which the recorded 
mortality for half the year only in 1865 ranged from 16 
to 39 per cent. The returns submitted were declared by 
the Commissioners to be unsatisfactory, but in 1866,4,366 
deaths were recorded in Upper Assam, which was equivah 
ent to a death rate of 180 per mille on the total number 
remaining plus the total number of deaths. These days 
of high mortality have happily now passed away, and in 
1902-03, the mortality amongst adult coolies in Sibsagar 
was only 26 per mille. 

During the tea boom large sums were paid for labour 

^ ^ Collapse 

and for seed, land which was little better than jungle in wee. 
was sold for preposterous jmces, and the tea companies 
which were formed under these unfavourable conditions 
soon collapsed. 1866,1867, and 1868 were years of great 
depression. Mr. A. C. Campbell, in a note written in 
1873, describes how young men who had been engaged in 
England, were turned adrift when the collapse came 
“in a most inhospitable country without a penny or a 
friend ; some died, others had literally to beg their way 


* Beport of the Commissioiiers, p. 28. 
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out of Assam, most had to regret impaired constitutions, 
and all the loss of some of the best years of their life.” 
In 1869, affairs began to take a more favourable turn. 
It was seen that properly managed gardens could be work¬ 
ed at a satisfactory profit and that the estates of the bubble 
companies which had been bought for small prices after 
the great crash were doing well in the hands of their new 
owners. Since 1870, there has been an enormous 
expansion of the industry, and while the area under 
cultivation and the outturn have alike increased, the cost 
of production and the price obtained have steadily 
diminished. Like other industries, tea has experienced 
periods of prosperity and depression, but there has been 
no such boom with its inevitable collapse as occurred in 
the early sixties. 

Kxpaaurioiiof In 1872, there were 11,290 acres under mature plant 

tiieindiwtiry. yielded 3,200,000 lbs. of tea. The corresponding 

figures ten years later were 35,219 acres of plant and 
11,337,001) lbs. of tea. By 1891 the outturn had risen to 
20,465,000 lbs. and it continued to increase fairly steadily 
till in 1900 it was as much as 29,017,* >00 lbs. The industry 
was at that time suffering from the effects of over produc¬ 
tion, recourse was had to a system of finer plucking and 
the following year saw a decrease in the production of 
over 2,000,000 lbs. Statistics for later years will be found 
in Table VII. 

iMxair There is hardly any local labour available for employ- 
ment on the plantations, and coolies have to be 
brought from the other parts of India. In the ten years 
ending with 1890 the number so imported was 76,041 
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and in the following decade it rose to 121,693. The 
largest number imported in any year was in 1897, when 
21,725 persons were brought up to the district. 


The abstract in the margin shows the areas from which 


Number. Percentage. 


Total 

147.532 


Assam 

38,526 

26 

Cbota Nagpor ... 

57,728 

39 

Other parts of 
Bengal. 

26,582 

18 

Onited Provinces, 

2,tB8 

1 

Central Provinces, 

16,186 

11 

Madras 

3,730 

3 


the labour force in 1901 
had been recruited. A 
considerable proportion of 
those born in Assam are 
the children of immigrant 
coolies. 


The journey from the recruiting districts is trouble- 
some and expensive, the class of persons capable of 
working successfully in the damp climate of Assam is 
limited, and of recent ji-ears the supply of labour avail¬ 
able has not been sufBcient to satisfy the requirements 
of the planters. Special Acts have been passed to 
regulate the relations between the employers and their 
labour force. Careful provision is made for the welfare 
of the coolie. He is housed in neat and comfortable 
lines, usually far superior to the dwellings occupied 
by persons of that class outside the gardens, he is pro¬ 
vided with an excellent water supply, generally drawn 
from masonry wells and tanks, and when sick, he is 
cared for in a comfortable hospital by a native doctor 
working under the supervision of a European medical 
man. The provision of all these comforts and the im¬ 
portation of the labourers themselves cost large sums 
of money, which ho one would be willing to expend 
wdthout some guarantee that the coolies, when imported, 
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would consent to remain on the plantation. This 
protection is afforded hy the law (Act VI of 1901) which 
lays down that a labourer, provided that • he is well- 
treated, must not leave the garden to which he is in¬ 
dentured before the expiry of his contract, unless he 
chooses to redeem it by a money payment. Act XIII of 
1859 is also freely used. Under this Act a labourer 
who has taken an advance on the understanding that 
he will complete a piece of work, is liable to imprison¬ 
ment if he fails to fulfil his contract after he has been 
ordered to do so by a Magistrate. 

The tea gardens are scattered all over the central 
and southern portions of the district. Only a few lie 
west of the river Dhansiri, and there are none north of 
the Brahmaputra. The greater number are to be found 
in a belt of high land stretching along the railway line 
from the Kamarbund-Ali to the boundary of Lakhimpur. 

Further information with regard to the area, site, 
and population of each garden in the district will be 
found in Statement A in the Appendix. 

A friable red loam is the soil that proves most suit¬ 
able for tea. The plant requires a heavy rainfall, but 
anything in the shape of water-logging is most prejudi¬ 
cial to its growth, and gardens should only be planted 
out on land which can be well drained. Land, which 
in its natural state is covered with, tree forest, is usually 
considered the most suitable, but excellent gardens have 
also been planted out on ordinary grass land. 
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Four distinct varieties of wild tea are recognised— variotie* o* 

rr o • t pllUlt. 

Assam indigenous, whieli has a leaf from 6 to 7f incnes 
in length, by 2| to 2|- inches in width ; the Manipur or 
Burma indigenous with a larger, darker, and coarser leaf 
than the preceding variety; Lushai or Oachar indigenous, 
whose mature leaf is from 12 to 14 inches long, and 
from 6 to 71 inches wide; and the Naga indigenous, 
which has a long and narrow leaf. In addition to these 
four varieties there is the China, plant, and diiferent 
kinds of hybrids. The China tea is a squat and bushy 
shrub with small leaves, which gives a lower yield per 
acre than the other kinds. It is many years since 
China seed was planted out in new clearances, and 
considerable areas covered by this plant have been 
abandoned. In its natural state the indigenous plant 
attains to the dimensions of a tree, varying from 20 to 
50 feet in height, though its girth seldom exceeds two feet. 

It has a vigorous growth and yields a large outturn of 
fine flavoured tea, but is delicate when young. Of the 
hybrid variety there are many qualities ranging from 
nearly pure indigenous to nearly pure China. A plant 
with a very small admixture of China is usually 
preferred, as this imparts the hardiness, the want of 
which is the one defect in the indigenous variety. 

Seed from the Single, Barzeloni, and Taokak gardens 
is generally considered to be of exceptionally good 
quality. The price varies largely in accordance with 
the demand, and of recent years has ranged from Rs.lSO 
a maund in 1897 to Rs.40 a maund in 1903. 
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Tlie seed is planted in nursery beds in December and 
January and kept under shade till the young plants are 
three or four inches above the ground.* Transplanting 
goes on during May and June if six months old 
plants are put out, but as this involves keeping a 
clearance hoed during the rains, some managers prefer 
putting out their clearances with one year old plants 
in December and January, the plants being usually placed 
from four to five feet apart. During the first two years 
of their life, little more is required than to keep the plant¬ 
ation clear of weeds. By this time the plants are from 
two to- four feet high, and at the end of the 
rains they are pruned down to fifteen inches or a 
foot to encourage lateral growth, and sometimes 
even lower. In the third year the plants can be lightly 
plucked over, but the yield of leaf is small. Pruning 
is continued every year, only about two inches are left 
of the wood formed since the previous pruning, and any 
unhealthy or stunted branches are removed. As an ex¬ 
treme remedy, old plants, in which there is a large pro¬ 
portion of gnarled and twisted wood, are sawn off level 
with the ground, and fresh shoots are allowed to spring 
from the root itself. During the rains the garden is hoed 
over 7 or 8 times, in order to render the soil permeable 
to rain water and to keep down the jungle. At the 
end of the rains the ground is hoed up to the depth of 8 
or 9 inches. The object of this is to protect the land from 
drought, as the hoed up soil prevents the evaporation 
of water from the lower strata, and to. kill the weeds 

* Some managert only shade the plants in unusually dry Beasoxis, 
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It also adds to the fertility of the land hy exposing it to 
air, light, and changes in temperature. Of recent years 
various manures have been coming into use. Oil cake 
and cowdung are sometimes spread about the plants, and 
exhausted land is occasionally top-dressed with rich soil 
from a neighbouring marsh. The cost of these opera¬ 
tions is considerable and they are not invariably success¬ 
ful from the pecuniary point of view. 

Plucking begins in March and April and is continued 
till the beginning of December. The bud and the two top 
leaves are taken from each shoot, but fresh leaves soon 
appear, and in about five weeks’ time the shoot is ready to 
be plucked again. This throwing out of new leaves is 
termed a “flush,” and there are usually six or seven full 
flushes, in a season; though each bush is picked over every 
ten days or so, as the twigs develop at different times. 

The plucking is usually done by women and children, 
while the men are engaged in hoeing up the ground 
around the plants. The plant is liable to be attacked 
by a large number of pests, the best known being the tea 
mosquito or blight, the green fly, and the red spider. 

A full account of these pests will be found in “ The 
Pests and Bhghts of the Tea Plant” by Watt and Mann 
Calcutta, 1903. 

When the leaf has been taken to the factory, it is sy»temof 
spread out in thin layers on trays or changs and allowed 
to wither. In fine weather the process takes about 16 
to 18 hours, but if it is cold and wet, 24 to 30 hours may 
elapse before the leaf is ready. W hen the leaf has 
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Green tea. 


been properly withered it ia placed in the rolling ma¬ 
chines. The object of rolling is to break up the cellular 
matter and liberate the juices, and to give a twist to 
the leaf.* 

Eolling takes from 30 to 45 minutes, and after 
this the leaf is placed in a cool room for from 
lA to 4 hours to ferment. It is then placed on trays 
in the firing machines, through which hot air is driven, 
until the last trace of moisture has been expelled, and 
the tea is crisp to the touch. The leaf is then passed 
through sieves of varying degrees of fineness, and the 
tea sorted into different, grades. The best and most 
expensive quality is called broken orange pekoe, and is 
made from the bud or tip, which contains all the good 
qualities of tea in a more concentrated form than any of 
the other leaves, is stronger, and has a more delicate 
flavour. The other grades, which are differentiated by 
the size of the mesh through which they pass, are orange 
pekoe, broken pekoe, pekoe, souchong, and fannings. 
After the tea has been sorted it is fired once more to 
remove any miosture it may have absorbed from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and is packed in lead-lined 
boxes while it is still warm. Tea loses largely in weight 
during the process of manufacture, and about four 
pounds of green leaf are required to produce one pound 
of the finished article. 

Of recent years an attempt has been made to intro¬ 
duce the manufacture of green tea in order to meet the 
demands of the American market. In 1902, the Indian 
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Tea Association offered a bounty of Ioannas on every 
pound of green tea manufactured. The following year 
this bounty was reduced by half, and nearly 15,000 lbs. 
of green tea were exported from Sibsagar. The principal 
difference between the manufacture of green and black 
tea is that the former article is not fermented. As soon 
as the leaf comes in it is steamed in a drum for about 
half a minute, a process which turns it a bright green 
colour, and effectually stops all fermentation. Excess 
moisture is then removed by a hydro-extractor or centri¬ 
fugal machine, and it is then rolled, fired, and sorted 
into the following different grades, Pinhead gunpowder, 

Gun powder, Young Hyson, Hyson No. I, Hyson No. JI, 

Twanky and Dust. The infused leaf should be of a 
bright green colour, and the liquor of a very pale yellow 
shade. Most of this tea is sent to North America, but a 
small quantity is sold in the midland counties of 
England. 

The character of the outturn depends largely upon the outttirii and 
season, but still more upon the garden and the system of 
manufacture followed. In 1868, the Commissioners esti¬ 
mated that the average outturn was about 240 lbs. per 
acre, but this estimate was probably too low as the aver¬ 
age yield in Sibsagar during the five years ending with 
1903 was 375 lbs. per acre. The introduction of machin¬ 
ery, and the improvement of the general system of cul¬ 
tivation and management, have rendered it possible to 
effect a large reduction in the cost of the tea when 
placed upon the market. In 1868, it was calculated that 
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tea must be sold at 2s. a lb. to yield a profit. Twenty 
years later the average price obtained by tea from tbe 
Brahmaputra Valley was 8 annas 2 pies, and though in 
1894 it rose to 10 annas 5 pies, in 1898 it dropped to 6 
annas 9 pies and, except in 1902, has since remained 
below that figure. 

The forests of Sibsagar fall into two main classes, the 
reserved forests, which in 1902-03 covered an area of 
876 square milse, and the unclassed state forests, which 
in the same year occupied the enormous area of 2,839 
square miles. Unclassed state forest is, however, 
simply Government waste land and does not necessaiily 
possess any of the characteristics which are usually as¬ 
sociated with the expression forest. It may be a sandy 
chur, or a huge expanse of low-lying land covered with 
high grass and reeds and almost totally destitute of 
trees. It may be a small piece of arable land which has 
been resigned by its former holder and has not yet been 
settled with any other person, or it may be, what its name 
would naturally suggest, i.e., actual tree forest. A 
considerable proportion of the unclassed state forests of 
the district are situated in the Mikir Hills, where they 
are jhwmed over by the Mikirs. 

The management of the reserved forests is generally 
entrusted to a Deputy or Assistant Conservator, but 
the unclassed state forests are under the immediate 
control of the local revenue ofScials. Koyalty is realized 
on forest produce removed for purposes of trade, but the 
villagers are allowed to take from unclassed state forests all 
that is needed for their own requirements free of royalty. 
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The statement annexed to this chapter gives, in a situation of 
condensed form, details with regard to the situation, 
area, trade routes, and market centres for each of thetJieyyieid. 
reserved forests in the district, which cover an area 
of more than ten square miles. These reserves consist 
of dense evergreen forest and as yet have only been • 
partially explored. There is one small forest at JBolonga- 
par near Jorhat, and four in the east of the Sibsagar sub¬ 
division ; but more than seven-eighths of the total area is 
situated in the Mikir Hills and the valleys of tbe .Uhansir 
and the Doiang, where the Nambar and the adjoining 
reserves form a compact mass covering over 600 
square miles of territory. Since the completion of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway some attempt has been made to 
exploit the resources of these forests. Nahor {mesua 
ferrea) found in close proximity to the railway line lias been ' 
converted into sleepers. A saw mill has been established 
at Bokajan, which cuts up simul and other soft wood for 
tea boxes, and nahor, ajhar, and other hard varieties for 
sleepers and scantlings; but the trade in timber is not yet 
of much importance. Table VIII shows the receipts 
obtained from each reserve. The only forests from which 
any appreciable quantity of revenue is at present obtained 
are the Nambar, the Disai, and the Disai valley, and the 
latter is actually situated in the Naga Hills. The 
reserves of Golaghat, exclusi^'e of the Nambar, cover 
an area of 393 square miles, but during the three years 
ending with 1902-03 they produced an average gross 
revenue of less than Rs. 500 per annum. There is a 
second saw mill in the district situated at Garamur, but it 
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obtains most of its timber from unclassed state forests. 

For timber required for sale royalty is paid at the rate 
of Rs.6 for each reserved tree or 4 annas a cubic foot 
whichever is less, while for unreserved trees the rate is 
one anna a cubic foot with a maximum of Rs. 2 for the 
tree. The most valuable timber trees in the district, all 
of which fall in the category of reserved trees, are nahor 
(mesua ferrea\ ajhar (Jagerstroemia flos regmcB\ uriam 
(bischoffia javanira), titasapa (micheUn champaca), sam 
(nrtocarpus chaplasha), poma {pedrela toona), gunserai 
(cinnamoinum glanduHferum), amari (amoora spectabilis), 
gomari (gmelina arborea), paroli {atereospermum chelonoi- 
des), khakan (duahanga saneratioides) and koroi (albizsia 
procera). The most important second class trees are simul 
{bombax malnbaricum), hollock (terminalia bicolorata), 
hollong {dipierocarpus bondii), hingori (costanopsis 
rufescens) and hillika (terminalia citrina). Large logs 
are generally dragged by elephants to the nearest 
river and floated down to the place where they are re¬ 
quired. Building timber, scantlings, and sleepers are 
frequently sawn up in the forest and thence conveyed by 
coolies to the nearest cart road. Agar (aquilaria agal 
ZucAa) is found in small quantities in the forests bordering 
on the Naga Hills. Cane is fouhd both there and on 
the Majuli, but the receipts under this head are compara¬ 
tively small. The principal source of forest revenue in 
the district is the royalty paid by traders. Details with 
regard to the receipts and expenditure of the department 
will be found in Table IX. 
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Chapter V. ‘ 

INDUSTRIES. 

Arts and manufactures—^Pat silk—^Mugfa—Eri silk—^Weaving— 

Pottery—Brass and bell-metal—^Mat-making—^The fishing in¬ 
dustry—Jewellery. 

Apart from tea, the industries of Sibsagar are not of 

T - rrt • -I •» T manufac- 

iBUcn importance. They include the reaniiir of the lac tures. 
insect and of silk worms, the manufacture of rough 
earthenware and metal vessels and jewellery, with mat- 
making and weaving. 

Three different kinds of silk are produced in the dis- 
trict. The most valuable kind is known as pas and is 
obtained from the cocoon of two species of worms, the 
univoltine or bar polu {Jiomhyx textor) and the multi- 
voltine or Tioru polu (bombyx croest). Both kinds are 
reared in-doors, on the leaves of the mulberry tree \nio- 
rus indica). The eggs of the bar polu take ten months 
to hatch, the worms usually making their appearance 
about the beginning of January. The life of the worm 
lasts from thirty to forty days, and the cocoon takes about 
six days to spin. The cocoons are of a bright yellow 
colour, but the silk, when boiled in potash water, be¬ 
comes perfectly white. From twelve to fifteen thousand 
cocoons are required to yield one pound of thread, which 
is worth from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12. The thread obtained 
from the horu polu is not so valuable as that of the bom- 
byx textor, but as the worm yields four broods in the 
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year it finds greater favour with, the cultivators. Pat silk 
is as a rule only made to order, and the total quantity 
produced is small, il^om 250 lbs. to 350 lbs. of this silk 
are said to be produced in the Marabazar and Salaguri 
mauzas of the Namtidol tahsil. The costliness of the 
silk is due to several causes. The worms are very deli¬ 
cate, the period of incubation is a long one, and the 
amount of thread obtained from each cocoon is small. 
The supply of mulberry leaves is limited, and the feeding 
of the worms in-doors entails some trouble. Lastly the 
■pat worm is looked upon as impure, and its cultivation is 
restricted to the lowly Katanis. They in their turn are 
naturally not disposed to extend an industry which in 
itself is an indication of the humble position of its fol¬ 
lowers. 

The muga worm {anthercea assamcea) is generally fed 
on the sum tree {machilns odoratissima). Five different 
broods are distinguished by vernacular names, but in the 
Sibsagar district the only broods commonly reared are 
the katia in October-November, the jarua in December- 
February and the jeihua in the spring. The complete 
cycle of the insect lasts from 64 to 81 days, the bulk of 
which is occupied by the life of the worm. When the 
moths hatch out the females are at once attached to 
straws which are hung up inside the house, and are visit¬ 
ed by the males, who are allowed to remain free. Each 
female produces about 250 eggs, which are generally 
placed in a dark place, and when the worms appear they 
are at once transferred to the sum tree. A band of straw 
or plantain leaves is fastened round the trunk to prevent 
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them from descending, and dming the night they take 
shelter under the leaves. Constant vigilance' is, how¬ 
ever, required to keep off crows, kites, owls, large bats 
and other pests which prey upon the worm, and hail and 
heavy rain not unfrequently do damage. When fully 
grown the worm is about 5 inches long and nearly as 
thick as the forefinger. In colour it is green, with a 
brown and yellow stripe extending down each. side, while 
red moles with bright gold bases are dotted about the 
surface of the body. When the worms are ready to spin, 
they descend the tree, and are then removed to the house 
and placed on bunches of withered leaves. Large quan¬ 
tities of maga silk are produced in Sibsagar, and muga 
silk cloths form the holiday attire of practically all, and 
the every-day dress of a very large number of the village 
women. The worm is reared in every part of the district, 
but the silk produced is generally required for home 
use and is not offered for sale. The villages on either side 
of the Jhanzi river and the Naharani mauza in Golaghat 
are especially noted for the production of this silk. The 
silk is reeled from the cocoon. The price obtained varies 
from four to six annas per oz. 

The eri worm (attaous ricini) derives its name from the im sut. 
eri or castor oil plant {ricinus communis), on which it is 
usually fed. From five to six broods are usually reared 
in the year ; those which spin their cocoons in November, 
February, and May yielding most silk. As with the 
muga moth, the females, when they emerge, are tied to 
pieces of reed, and are visited by the males, who are left 
at liberty. The eggs are hatched in the house and take 
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from a week to 15 days to mature. As soon as the worms 
appear they are placed on a tray, which is suspended in a 
place of safety, and fed on the leaves of the castor oil 
plant. When fully grown, they are about 3^ inches long 
and of a dirty white or green colour. After the final 
moulting, the worms are transferred from the tray to 
forked twigs suspended across a piece of reed, and, when 
they are ready to spin, are placed on a bundle of dried 
plantain leaves or withered branches which is hung from 
the roof of the hut. The matrix of the cocoon is very 
gummy, and the silk, which is of a dirty white colour, 
has to be spun, not reeled off. Before this is done the 
cocoons are softened by boiling them in water and a solu¬ 
tion of alkali. Empty cocoons yield about three quar¬ 
ters of their weight in thread. The eri industry is not 
as important in Sibsagar as it is in Lower Assam, owing 
to the extensive cultivation of the muga worm, and com¬ 
paratively little eri cloth is produced for sale. The 
worm is not considered impure by any caste except the 
Brahmans. 

The most useful garment made of eri silk is the bar 
kapor, a large sheet sometimes as much as 20 feet in 
length by 5 feet wide, which is folded and used as a wrap 
in the cold weather. It costs from Es. 10 to Es. 16. Erj^ 
cloth is also made into coats and petticoats. Women’s 
clothes, both petticoats and the shawls worn over 
the bust, are however usually made of muga silk, the 
thread required for a complete dress costing from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 7. Some of the articles made of pat silk are very 
beautifully embroidered, and a woman’s dress in this 
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material may cost as much as Rs. 180. The instruments 
used for twisting and weaving silk are the same as those 
employed for cotton, hut for eri thread a stronger reed 
is employed. 

The earth used is generally a glutinous clay, which is pott«y 
well moistened with water and freed from all extraneous 
substances. If it is too stiff some clean coarse sand is 
worked up with it. A well kneaded lump of clay is then 
placed on the wheel, which is fixed horizontally and made 
to rotate rapidly. As the wheel revolves, the potter works 
the clay with his fingers and gives it the desired shape. 

The vessel is then sun dried, placed in a mould, and 
beaten into final shape with a mallet, a smooth stone 
being held the while against the inner surface. It is then 
again sun dried, the surface is polished, and it is ready 
for the kiln. The collection of the clay and firewood, the 
shaping of the utensils on the wheel, and the stack¬ 
ing of them in the kiln form the men’s portion of the 
work. The women do the polishing and the final shaping. 

The Hiras, however, do not use the wheel, but jnould the 
vessel on a board, laying on the clay in strips, and the 
whole of this work is entrusted to the ^omen. 

The instruments employed are—the wheel {chah), which 
is about three feet in diameter and rotates on a piece of 
hard pointed wood fixed, firmly in the ground, moulds 
(athali) of different sizes, the mallet (baliya piieni), and the 
polisher (chaki). 

The principal articles manufactured are cooking pots 
(pharu), cups (mote), water jars and thali), and 
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larger vessels (hari\ with lamps, pipes and drums. The 
profits of the business are said to he small, and the local 
pottery is being gradually ousted by a superior quality 
of goods imported from Bengal and by metal utensils 
which are coming extensively into use. The principal 
centres of the industry are at various humargaoa or 
“ potters” villages in the Teok, Salmara, Hezari and 
Garamur mauzas in the Jorhat subdivision; at Gola- 
ghat; and in the Dhekia],Dergaon, Athgaon, Rangamati 
and Gurjogania mauzas in the Golaghat subdivision. 

The brass and metal industry is not of much import¬ 
ance. Its principal centres are in the Namdayang and 
Dopdar mauzas in the bodr subdivision; in the Salmara, 
Titabar, Charaibahi and Kakajan mauzas in Jorhat; and 
in the Kacharihat mauza and Golaghat town in the 
Golaghat subdivision. The number of people supported by 
the industry is small, and in Jorhat, at any rate, it is said 
that it is only practised as a subsidiary occupation to 
agriculture. Bell-metal utensils are usually cast in 
moulds, but brass vessels are made out of thin sheets of 
that metal, which are beaten out and pieced together. 
The implements of the trade consist of anvils of different 
sizes {belniuri chatuli), hammers, pincers, and chisels. The 
furnace is simply a hollow in the floor of the hut, and the 
bellows are made of goat’s skin. When it is desired to 
join two sheets of brass together, nicks are cut in one 
edge, into which the other edge is fitted, and the two are 
then beaten flat. A rough paste made of pan, a sub¬ 
stance which consists of three parts of sheet brass with 
one part of solder, and borax is then smeared over the 
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join. The metal is heated, the ^an melts, and the union 
is complete. The principal articles manufactured are 
small flattish bowls often used as drinking cups (lota^ bati), 
jars for bolding water (kalah, gagari), trays (sarai), boxes 
to carry betelnut and lime (tema, temi) and large vessels 
used for boiling rice (jaka). 

The weaving of cotton cloths in the villages is still weavnig. 
very generally carried on, but there are signs of a gra¬ 
dual tendency to wear imported fabrics, which are fairly 
cheap and save the women trouble. Though cotton is 
grown in the hills of the Province, and though many 
different dyes are to be found growing in its forests, the 
material employed is almost invariably imported yarn, 
which is obtained in the requisite shades from the village 
shop. The loom consists of four stout posts which 
are driven into the ground so as to make a rectangle about 
5' 10" X 2' 6", and are joined together at the top by cross 
beams. The implements required for the conversion of raw 
cotton into cloth, and the system of mamifacture followed, 
are described in the minutest detail in a " Monograph on 
the Cotton Fabrics of Assam” published by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Government Printing at Calcutta in 1897. 
Descriptions of mechanical processes of this nature are^ 
however, at their best unsatisfactory, and are hardly 
intelligible without a series of diagrams. Those curious 
on the subject would do well to consult this monograph, 
in which the whole subject is discussed with an elaboration 
and detail which would be quite unsuitable in a gazetteer. 

The total cost of the whole apparatus is about ten rupees. 
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and, as weaving only occupies the leisure moments of the 
women, the use of home made clothing helps to save the 
pocket of the villager. Very little cotton cloth is prepared 
for sale, and there can be little doubt that weaving, as an 
industiy, is commercially a failure; the price obtained for 
the finished article being out of all proportion to the time 
expended on its production. The principal articles made 
are large sheets or shawls worn as wraps, called chadar 
or bar hapor, and smaller shawls, called ehalengs. A 
kind of shawl called paridia kapor is very finely made 
and is enriched with a beautifully embroidered border. 
It costs sometimes as much as Es. 200. The clothing 
of the women is almost always made at home and consists 
of a plain petticoat mekhla and a species of scarf riha 
worn over the bust. These garments are, however, often 
made of silk. 

Mata. Mats are of three kinds : dhari which are made from 

strips of fall bamboo, patis which are made of the paii- 
doia reed (inanmta dichotoma), and kath which are made 
of gogul and mutha (cyperus rotundus). Patis are gener¬ 
ally made by Ahoms and a section of the Kewats who are 
called Patiyas and are considered to be slightly inferior to 
the other members of the caste. They are smooth and 
cool, and are sometimes boiled in a solution of potash to 
give them a light blue appearance. They are generally 
made in the Bakata mauza in the Sibsagar subdivision, 
the Salmara and Hezari mauzas in Jorhat, and the Ahata- 
guri mauza in the Golaghat subdivision, and cost from As. 

6 to As. 12. D/iaris are manufactured in most parts of the 
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district and are very cheap. Kath mats are made on the 
Majuli and cost three or four annas each. Other articles 
of wickerwork manufactured by the villagers are sieves 
(salonis), baskets in which clothes are kept (jopa), 
other baskets (pasi), winnowing fans {hula), large reeept' 
aeles for storing grain (dhuli), and hats (Jhapi). Thes® 
hats are made of the tokow leaf {livistmia jenhmsiana) 
on a framework of split bamboo, and are often decorated 
with coloured pompons and strips of cloth. Q'hey are 
generally about two feet in diameter, but if intended 
to be used as sun. shades for priests or ladies, 
they may be as much as five feet in diameter. 
Decorated jkapis are known as sarudoia and are generally 
worn either by Muhammadan women or by Nadiyals and 
Brittial-Baniyas. The ordinary jhapi for common use 
is known as khorira, but women sometimes wear a 
kind called raidengia which is made of pieces of split 
bamboo. In the Namtidol tahsil-there is a section of the 
Chutiya caste whose principal occupation is making, 
and who are called in consequence jhapihajia, and the 
same name is applied to a section of the A horns in the 
Jorhat subdivision. The best hats are made in the Jhapi- 
hajia village in the Dopdar mauza, another village of the 
same name in the Lahing mauza, and the Mahimelia 
village in the Ghiladhari mauza. 

The fishing industry is of considerable importance in The Bahins 
Sibsagar. Every villager catches fish for his own use. ‘"*“*’^* 
but fishing on a commercial scale is restricted to the 
Nadiyals. Of these there were 23,000 in 1901, all of whom 
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are to a certain extent supported by the produce of their 
nets, though probably only about one-third are fishermen 
pure and simple. The right of fishing the more impor¬ 
tant rivei’s and lils is every year put up to auction, and, 
in 1902-03, fetched no less a sum than Ks. 35,500. 
Figures for subsequent years will be found in Table XIV. 

The auction purchaser, who is almost invariably a 
Xadiyal, makes his own arrangements with the fishermen. 
In the ease of hils it is said that he takes three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the fish, when the catch is large, but only one- 
half when the bil is becoming exhausted. In the case 
of rivers he assesses a certain amount on each of the 
fishing villages along the bank. The most important 
fisheries, after the Brahmaputra, are in the Sibsagar 
subdivision, the Darika river, the Dilih, Garijan, the 
JaradharaRangapani, the Xapukhri and Bhatiapar tanks, 
and the Mitang bil. In Jorhat they are the Dilldli, 
Kakadanga, and Kakila rivers, the Molow, Padumoni, 
and Raboi bils, the Kakohikata bil, the Teok Taptapi, and 
the Kharupatiajan. In Golaghat the.Dhansiri I’iver and 
the Mihi Kaluma and Gela bits bring in a considerable 
revenue. There is no trade in dried of salt fish, but fresh 
fish is sent from the Brahmaputra down the Jorhat State 
Railway into the interior. 

ITie following are the nets most commonly in use: (1) 
Ghahata, a net in the shape of a shovel which is pushed 
through the water and is generally used to catch butchua 
fish. (2) Khewali a piece of netting to the centi’e of 
which a rope is attached while all round the edges there 
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are weights. The net is thrown flat on to the surface of 
the water, when the weights sink and drag the sides of 
the net together. It is then drawn by the rope to a 
boat or bank. The following names are applied to this 
net as the mesh decreases in size, sayani, pachani, afalia^ 
angtha, and ghanjal. (3) Langi, a large net which is 
stretched right across a river, the bottom being weighted 
and the top buoyed. The fish are then driven toward^ 
the net and become entangled in its meshes. The tenga 
langi is a smaller variety, the two ends of which are 
brought round to form a circle as the net is not long 
enough to reach across the river. (4) Parangi, a square 
net the opposite corners of which are fastened to flexible 
bamboos. The net thus hangs like a sack from a stout pole 
to which the bamboos are attached and is lowered into 
the water and raised at intervals. Various wickerwork 
traps are also used. The polo resembles a gigantic 
wine glass with a short stem made of wickerwork. 
It is generally used by women, who walk through 
shallow water and keep pressing the rim on the mud at 
the bottom. Any fish that are caught are removed 
through an opening at the top. The juluki is a 
smaller kind oipolo, The^/ciAciis a species of wickerwork 
shovel which, like the polo, is generally used by women. 
They place the broad end of the shovel on the ground 
before them, and trample up the mud so as to drive the 
small fry into it. Conicarbamboo traps which are called 
dingaru, tkupa, sepa, and gui andare worked on the prin¬ 
ciple of the lobster pot, are placed in small streams or 
running water near the rice fields. 
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Jorhat is noted for its jewellery and enamelling. The 
ornaments are generally made of thin gold leaf and enamel 
set with cheap rubies and emeralds. The jewellery of 
Jorhat is described at length in a Monograph on the Gold 
and Silver Wares of Assam, published at the Shillong 
Secretariat I’ress in 1905. Lac is raised by the Mikirs 
in the hills, but the total quantity exported from the 
district is said to be very small. 
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Chapiee VI. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE> PEOPLE, 
COMMUNICATIONS, TRADE, TOWNS AND LOCAL 

BOARDS. 


Eents— W ages—Prices—^Food and dress—D wellings—^Economic 

condition of the people—Conventional restrictions—Communi¬ 
cations—Development of steam navigation—Railwaj^s—JBoads 
—Eivers—Post and telegraph offices—Commerce and trade— 
Markets—^Towns—Local Boards. 


Western Golaghat 
Central ,, 

Pouthern Jorhat 
Central „ 

Northern ,, 
North-Western Sihsagar 
South Western „ 
Eastern . 


tied area sublet, 

8-5 
.h-2 

10-3 
100 
6-4 
3*73 
623 
6-13 


From the statement in the margin it will be seen that Kent^ 
Group. Percentage of set- less than 7 per Cent of the 

total settled area of the dis¬ 
trict for which statistics have 
been collected is sublet. 

The proportion of land held 
by tenants is fairly high in 
Western Golaghat, and Central and Southern Jorhat, 
hut is insignificant in Central Golaghat and Eastern and 
K’orth-Western Sihsagar. The rents exacted are usually in 
cash and not in kind, and the rate charged very frequently 
does not exceed the Government revenue on the land, 
the owner deriving his profit from the assistance which 
the tenant is required by custom to afiord him in 
cultivating the fields which he retains under his own 
management. The highest rates charged are those in 
Central Jorhat, which is the most densely populated por¬ 
tion of the district, where landlords generally ask and 
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obtain about Rs. 2 a bigha. Even here only 6 per cent of 
the total area settled at full rates is sublet, and the 
great mass of the tenants are either garden coolies who 
supplement their earnings from labour by cultivation, or 
landholders who have not sufficient land of their own to 
meet their wants. 

Produce rents are of two kinds. In one case the land¬ 
lord takes half the crop, in the other he takes a certain 
fixed amount irrespective of the total yield. Where the 
latter system is in force the amount taken is generally 
equivalent to a cash rent of from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per 
bigha. 

There was a considerable increase in the number of 
tenants at the last census, the number, including their 
dependants, having risen from 9,900 in 1891 to 21,500 in 
1901. A considerable proportion of these persons are, 
however, Assamese who occupy the land held by the 
great xattras at privileged rates, and whose position does 
not materially differ from that of the ordinary raiyat. 
There are in fact no signs at present of the growth of a 
landless class or of there being any danger of rack rent¬ 
ing. Coolies who are still working on a tea garden are 
willing to pay more or less fancy rents for land in the 
vicinity, but this slight enhancement of the rent is of 
little importance in comparison with the profits they ob¬ 
tain from hiring out their labour in their leisure hours. 
Low land on tea estates is generally leased out by garden 
managers to their coolies, as the possession of a small 
area of rice land helps to keep the labour force contented 
and attaches them to the garden. 
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In spite of the existence of a considerable number of wage*, 
ex-garden coolies who are not debarred jfrom working by 
any social considerations, labour is said to be difficult to 
procure. The ordinary wage asked is four annas a day, 
but ploughmen are usually paid in kind, and are either 
given the crop from one high a of land for every twelve 
they plough or allowed the use of their employer’s bul¬ 
locks on their own farm for one day out of three. Most 
of these labourers are ex-garden coolies or poor Ahoms 
and Chutiyas, though in some places Assamese from 
Kamrup come up in search of work. Assamese occasion¬ 
ally work on the roads for the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, provided that the work is at some little distance 
from their homes, but they are unpunctual and dilatory 
and seldom stay for long. Hired labour is often employ¬ 
ed for getting in the rice crop, and none but the gentry 
regard such work as involving any loss of social status : 
Kalita women may, in fact, be seen cutting the rice of a 
fisherman or Nadiyal. Servants are paid from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 9 per mensem, but the ordinary rate is Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 
with food. x^Lrtizans are very scarce, and when procur¬ 
able command high wages. 

Table X shows the price of rice, salt, and pulse as re- Price*, 
corded at the markets of Sibsagar, Jorhat, and Golaghat. 

Rice and pulse have risen in price during the last quarter 
of a century, while salt has been growing cheaper. 

In a rural area like Sibsagar the question of price is 
of more importance to those who sell than to those who 
buy, and the undoubted prosperity of the district is to 
some extent due to the fairly high prices which the 
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villagers generally obtain. It is, however, difficult to 
ascertain these prices with any degree of certainty as the 
dun, which is the unit of measure, is-a basket which may 
contain from to seers of unhusked rice. Near 
Jorhat unhusked rice generally sells at the rate of six 
duns or 21 seers for the rupee. In less accessible parts 
the price seems to range from 7 to 9 duns, or from 24| 
to 31J seers per rupee. Where the raiyats in the western 
portion of the district have taken advances, as much as 
15 duns or 52f seers are taken by the traders for a rupee. 
Mustard generally sells at the rate of from 12^ to 15 
seers per rupee. The price of molasses is subject to 
sharp variations. Up to 1902, it had stood fairly 
steady at between Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 per maund. It fell in 
that year to Rs. 2-8, but in 1903 was up again to Rs. 5. 

The staple food of the people is bfdled rice, eaten with 
pulse, spices, and fish or vegetable curry. Amongst the 
well-to-do, pigeon or duck occasionally take the place of 
fish, but fish is a very common article of diet, and is said 
to be a substitute for ghi, which is not very largely used. 
Goat’s flesh is eaten by Muhammadans and members of 
the Saktist sect, and venison is always acceptable, but is 
not easily procurable in the central and more densely 
populated portions of the district. Tea drinking is very 
common, especially in the early morning. Sweetmeats 
usually consist of powdered grain mixed with milk, sugar 
and ghi. The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a 
cotton dhoti or waistcloth, with a big shawl or wrapper 
and sometimes a cotton coat or waistcoat. Women wear 
a petticoat, a riha or scarf tied round the bust, and a shawl. 
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These clothes are still very often made at home, and in 
the case of the women, and of the large wraps worn in 
the cold weather by men, are frequently of sillf. Sibsagar 
is, in fact, the great centre of niuga cultivation, and most 
well-to-do women wear a muga riha as an article of 
every day attire, and many don a silk petticoat as well. 
Foreigners wear cheap imported cotton cloths and blan¬ 
kets and ready made coats, and the use of these articles 
of clothing is spreading amongst the Assamese. This 
change is hardly for the better, as the cheap cloths of 
Manchester are not so artistic or durable as the products 
of the native loom, and it is doubtful whether the time 
that was formerly spent on weaving is now employed on 
any profitable occupation. The/Aapior national hat of 
the Assamese has already been described in detail. Boots 
and shoes are the exception, and in their own homes 
even well-to-do people wear wooden clogs. Wooden 
sandals are also used by villagers when travelling or 
working in jungle ground, where there are tufts of sharp 
pointed grass. Eeference has been already made to the 
jewellery manufactured near Jorhat. The extent to which 
it is worn is a clear index of the prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict. 

The homestead of the ordinary peasant is generally 
separated from the village path by a ditch or bank 
on which there is often a fence of split bamboo. In¬ 
side there is a patch of beaten earth which is always 
kept well swept and clean. Round this tiny courtyard 
stand two or three small houses, almost huts, and in a 
corner there are generally two open sheds, one of which 
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contains a loom, -while the other serves the purpose of 
a cow-house. The whole premises are surrounded by 
a dense grove of bamboos, plantains, and areca nut 
trees, and there are often numerous specimens of 
the arum family covering the ground. The general 
effect is picturesque enough, but the presence of all these 
plants and trees makes the whole place very damp and 
excludes all sun and air. At the back there is generally 
a garden in which vegetables, tobacco, and other plants 
are grown. The houses are small, dark, and ill-ven¬ 
tilated, and must be very hot in summer. They are 
built on low mud plinths, and are thus extremely damp. 
The walls are made of reeds plastered with mud, or of 
split bamboo, the roof of thatch, the rafters and the posts 
of bamboo. 

The houses of the middle class are built on practically 
the same plan, but they are larger, and wooden posts 
and beams are often used in place of bamboo, while 
roofs of corrugated iron are sometimes to be seen. The 
furniture of the ordinary cultivator is very simple, and 
consists of a few boxes, wickerwork stools and baskets, 
brass and bell-metal utensils, and bottles and earthen 
pots and pans. His bedding is a quilt made out of old 
cloths, and he either sleeps on a mat on the damp floor 
or on a small baniboo machan or platform. The well- 
to-do have beds, tables, and chairs in their houses, 
but these articles of luxury are seldom found outside 
the towns. This style of house is common to all the 
Assamese, but in the flooded tracts there are none of 
the graceful areca palms, as the tree cannot thrive if the 
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roots remain long under water. These orchards and 
gardens are a considerable source of wealth to the cul¬ 
tivator, and a house standing on a bare patch of ground 
has always a somewhat poverty stricken appearance 
to eyes accustomed to the luxuriant vegetation in which 
the typical Assamese cottage is embedded. The Miris 
on the Majuli build their houses on platforms to raise 
them above the level of the floods, and the village site 
is practically bare. The prosperity of the Assamese in 
Sibsagar is indicated by the comfortable, appearance of 
their houses. There are probably few places in Assam 
where building materials would be more expensive, as 
there is little Government forest in the mote densely 
settled tracts and jungle-wood posts, thatching gi-ass, and 
cane have often to be brought from a considerable distance. 

But the people realize that a comfortable home is con¬ 
ducive to their personal well-being, and are willing to 
expend the time and labour which its erection and main¬ 
tenance entails. Ex-garden coolies budd, as a rule, small 
and uncomfortable cottages. 

The Settlement Officer is of opinion that the condition ncoaoinio 
of the people only partly depends upon the fertility 
of the soil. The best homesteads and a fairly high 
standard of comfort are frequently found where thewaoio. 
land is unfertile, and the material condition of the 
people is, he thinks, largely a question of their habits. 
Villagers who consume great quantities of opium and 
rice-beer are obviously not likely to be well endowed 
with this world’s goods. The purchase or preparation 
of these luxuries entails a heavy drain on their resources 
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and a man besotted with beer or- opium is hardly 
likely to make an energetic or a careful cultivator. There 
are several very fertile villages in the east of the Ghila- 
dhari mauza, in the centre of Khumtai, and in Dihingia 
in which the condition of the people is unsatisfactory- 
This, the Settlement Officer reported, was due to their own 
laziness, and to their indulgence in opium and rice-beer, 
and far from proposing any abatement of taxation, he 
suggested a slight enhancement, in the hope that it might 
stimulate them to make a proper use of their advantages. 
This view is corroborated by the condition of the people 
near Jorhat itself. The land is far from fertile, the im¬ 
mense mdss of the cultivators subsist on the produce of 
their gardens and of one crop, transplanted paddy, yet 
nowhere in Assam will be seen more comfortable 
homesteads or more prosperous villagers. 

Most of the local revenue officers consulted report 
that a considerable proportion of the raiyats are in debt, 
but the Settlement Officer does not consider that indebt¬ 
edness has as yet assumed serious dimensions. Money 
is usually borrowed to defray the expenses of litigation, 
or of a marriage or sratih ceremony, to purchase cattle, 
or as a temporary measure to meet the land revenue 
demand. The rates of interest are usually high, and 
range from 24 to 75 per cent per annum, the higher 
rates being charged on loans of small sums for short 
periods. The creditor is, however, often a fellow villager, 
and in these cases it is doubtful whether the nominal 
rate of interest is exacted. 
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The tea industry is the principal source of the prosperi- source® 
ty of the people. The total amount disbursed as wages people 
to the garden coolies in 1903-04 was no less than 48 
lakhs of rupees ; and a considerable proportion of this 
enormous sum must find its way into the pockets of the 
villagers in return for the products of their farms and 
gardens. Silk clothing and handsome jewellery are 
common wear in most portions of the district, and there 
can be no question that an energetic and industrious 
cultivator is sufficiently well off. The sale of surplus 
paddy is the principal source from which the villagers 
obtain the money they require. Other sources of income 
are mustard, pulse, molasses, poultry, fruit and vege¬ 
tables, and the sale of thatching grass, bamboos, fuel, and 
of eri and mug a cloth and thread. In the west of the 
district the people sometimes hollow out canoes or 
prepare mats for sale, and the Mikirs raise cotton, lac, 
and chillies. Assamese occasionally take contracts 
for the building of huts and outhouses for the Public 
Works Department; and Bengalis work on roads, and still 
more often on the gardens to which they were previously 
indentured. 

There is probably no surer test of the so-called civili- 

rostrlctlonM* 

zation of a people than the extent to which it has succeeded 
in freeing itself from conventional and meaningless 
restrictions. It is only natural, therefore, that in a remote 
and, till recently, inaccessible Province like Assam, the 
daily life of the villagers should be surrounded by 
strange tabus of different kinds. From one of the 
greatest of the curses of Indian life they at any rate are 
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free, and the purdah is a thing that exists in little naore 
than name. The womenfolk of the ordinary well-to-do 
cultivator would as soon think of interning themselves 
within the four walls of the house as would a farmer’s 
wife at Home, though when appearing in public, at a rail¬ 
way station or a steamer ghat, they might perhaps dis¬ 
creetly veil their faces, at any rate before a European* 
iipart from the ordinary restrictions of caste, which need 
not be referred to here, it is days that seem to be the 
principal stumbling block to the villagers of Assam. 
No one ever enjoys making payment of the Government 
dues, but to the Assamese this process, for reasons which 
are not quite clear, is especially objectionable on a 
Monday or a Wednesday. All over the district the 
villagers avoid these days, but in the Amguri mauza they 
take exception to Thiu'sdays, and Saturdays as well; while, 
in the Athgaon tahsil, Friday is thought an inauspi¬ 
cious day on which to pay the revenue. Seed 'is. not 
generally sown on a Tuesday or a Saturday, or the day 
of the new moon, and the full moon, and the eleventh 
day after either of these events. Mustard {shoriya) must 
not be sown on any lunar day beginning with an s, or 
pulse {m>ih) on any day beginning with an m. The fol¬ 
lowing list of forbidden days from the Naborani mauza 
recalls the fasti and ne/asti days of the old legal calendar 
so vehemently denounced by Cicero. Paddy, pulse, an^ 
mustard can only be sown on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
and if either of those two days happens to fall between 
the 7th and 10th of the lunar month in the case of pulse, 
and the 11th and 14th in the case of mustard, they at 
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once are barred. Revenue should only be paid on 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. On Saturday you 
must not cut thatching grass or bamboos, or even your 
own hair, on Monday you must not thatch your house, 
on Tuesday you must not put earth on the floor or cut 
bamboos or your own hair. Similar restrictions are found 
in every part of the district, though it is not everywhere 
that they are observed so carefully. 

At the time when we first came into possession of the commtua 
Province, the difficulty of communications proved a most 
serious obstacle to its development. The Brahmaputra 
was the great highway which connected this portion of the 
Company’s dominions with Bengal, but the journey up 
the river for any boat of ordinary-size was a very lengthy 
business. McCosh, writing in 1837, stated that a large 
boat took from six to seven weeks to come from Calcutta 
to Gauhati, though the post, which was conveyed in small 
canoes rowed by two men, who were relieved every fifteen 
or twenty miles, reached Gauhati in ten days and Bishnath 
in three days more.* From Gauhati to Dibrugarh it was 
a month’s journey for a “pinnace,” even in the cold 
weather; f and in the rains against the current the 
journey took much longer. 

Few people presumably had sufficient time or patience 
to undertake the voyage at that season of the year. Week 
after week the weary traveller must have pursued his 

* Topography of Assam, pages 9 and 82. 

t Beport on the Proyinue of Assam by A. J. MofFatt Mills, Calcutta, 18.54, para¬ 
graph 82 JBuUer in his sketch of Assam puts the journey from Calcutta to 
Saikhoa in a badgerow Dacca at over nine weeks even in the cold weather. 
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tedious way, his view bounded, as a rule, by liigb banks 
of treacherous sand, which tlien, as now, were continually 
being undermined by the current, and falling with a crash 
into the water. It was only occasionally that be could 
relieve the monotony of the voyage by a stroll on shore, 
as through the greater part of its course down the vajley 
the banks of the river are covered with high reeds and 
grass, which are quite impenetrable to a man on foot ; 
and the tedium of this dreary voyage of fully three 
months’ dui'ation must have been immense. Canoes, of 
course, could travel faster against the current, but a 
canoe is not a vessel in which the ordinary man can jour¬ 
ney for many days in comfort. 

This was the state of things for twenty-two years after 
our annexation of the valley, but in 1848, the Govern¬ 
ment steamers were deputed to ply between Calcutta and 
Gauhati. Three years later, the Commissioner, Major 
Jenkins, made the not unreasonable proposal that three 
or four times a year they should be allowed to proceed 
right up the valley to Dibrugarh. His suggestions were 
negatived by the Marine Department on the ground that 
the voyages would be financially a failure ; but his views 
were strongly urged on Goveimment by Mr. Mills when 
he visited the Province in 1853. The proposal met with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, instructions 
were issued for the despatch of a steamer in that year, 
and several voyages were made with results that were 
not unsatisfactory, even from the financial point of view. 
The journey from Gauhati to Dibrugarh and back occu¬ 
pied no more than fifteen days, an extraordinary con- 
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trast to the interminable delay of the same voyage in a 
country boat. The cargo tendered soon exceeded the 
carrying capacity of the steamers; and in 1855, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Jenkins complained that the vessels reached 
Gauhati fully laden with goods shipped in Upper Assam, 
so tjiat Gauhati and the ports below derived practically 
no advantage from the downward service of the 
steamers. 

As was only to be expected, the rates at first charged 
were fairly high, and a ticket from Calcutta to Gauhati 
cost no less than Rs. 150. On the other hand, the accom¬ 
modation was designed on an extremely liberal scale, as 
the regulations issued in 1851 expressly authorized pas¬ 
sengers to carry pianos in their cabins free of freight, 
provided that they were required for use during the 
voyage and were not in packing cases ; a proviso which 
suggests a very deliberate voyage as compared with the 
speedier travelling of the twentieth century. Freight on 
ordinary stores seems to have been charged at the rate 
of one rupee per cubic foot between Calcutta and 
Gauhati; but for some time longer a great part of the 
trade of the Province continued to go by country boat. 
The planters could never count on being able to despatch 
their tea by steamer, and were thus compelled to keep 
up an establishment of country boats, and having got 
the boats to use them, and the same objection held good 
in the case of native merchants.* The cost of working 
the line was heavy, but in spite of this, it showed a fair 


* Memorandam by the Director of Public Instruction, Benga), dated the 7th 
February 1857. 
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profit, and it was evident that there would be a great 
development of the traffic if only facilities were provided 
for it. 

Private 1860, the India General Steam Navigation Company 

jrteamers put entered into a contract to run a pair of vessels every six 

on tbe river. ^ 

weeks, provided that the Government boats were taken 
from the line; and since that date the steam navigation 
of the Assam Valley has been in the hands of this Com¬ 
pany, and the River Steam Navigation Company, with 
whom they are associated. But in spite of the existence 
of a regular service, and the quickening effects of private 
enterprise, travelling still continued to be very slow. 
The steamers did not profess to run to scheduled time, 
the delay at the lai’ger ports for the loading and 
unloading of cargo was considerable, and the passenger 
no doubt often required his piano to beguile the tedium 
of the way. In 1861, the Commissioner, Colonel Hopkin- 
son, was disposed to take a gloomy view of the condition 
of affairs ; and in a letter to Government openly gave 
expression to the opinion that it would be bettor to com¬ 
pensate the planters for any loss they might sustain, 
.and abandon the Province, unless Government wore pre¬ 
pared to enter upon a course of vigorous material 
improvement. In the same letter, he drew the following 
dreary picture of the isolation of Assam:— 

“ With the furious current of the Brahmaputra, still uncon¬ 
quered by steam, opposing a barrier to all access from without, and 
not a single road fit for wheeled carriage, or even passable at all 
for a great portion of the year, there is such an absence of the full 
tide of life running through Assam, Such a want of intercourse 
between man and man, as does and must result in apathy, stagna- 
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tion and torpidity, and a terrible sense of isolation, by which enter¬ 
prise is chilled and capital and adventurers scared away. The 
profits of tea cultivation should attract hundreds where tens now 
come, but the capitalist is not always to be found who will venture 
his money in a country to which access is so difficult as it is to 
Assam, through which his correspondence travels at the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour, and in which it may take a month to 
accomplish a journey of two or three hundred miles j nor on the 
other hand is it every spirit, however bold, that cares to encounter 
so dreary a banishment, and to be so entirely cut ofif from his 
fellows in a place from which exit is only pQSsible at rare intervals, 
and must be so literally a prison or tomb to him.” 

Matters, however, gradually improved, and in 1884, a 
daily service of mail steamers was started between 
Dibrugarh and Dbnbri, connecting with a steamer wbicb 
plied between tbe latter place and Jatrapur. Here tbe 
traveller who was pressed for time could take the train 
to Calcutta, though the line was not of the most comfort¬ 
able, as more than one river had to be crossed in boats 
before the capital of Bengal was reached. The introduc¬ 
tion of a deaily steamer service represented an enormous 
advance in the facilities for communication between 
Assam and the outer world. The large steamers were 
not uncomfortable, but progress was slow, and not only 
the hour hut the date on which they left any given port 
was far from certain. 'I'he wonld-be traveller could not 
choose his own time for starting on his journey, but had 
to select a date on which a steamer was expected at the 
nearest ghat; and even then he not unfrequently had to 
endure a weary period of waiting by the river hank. The 
daily service changed all that, and combined the advan¬ 
tages of regularity with a speed which, in comparison 
with that attained by the large cargo boats, was most 
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commendable. During the rains Dibrugarh was reached 
on the fifth day after leaving Dhnbri, while the down¬ 
ward journey was performed in three days. The naviga¬ 
tion of the river is not entirely free from difficulty, the 
companies were not incited to further efforts by competi¬ 
tion, and some years elapsed before any attempt was 
made to reduce the duration of the voyage. On the 
completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway, the companies 
realized that it was necessary to accelex-ate their timing 
if they were to retain their traffic; and during the rains, 
steamers now reach Dibrugarh on the fourth day from 
Dhubri, while the voyage from Dibrugarh to Goalundo 
only occupies three days, though in the cold weather the 
journey takes a day longer. 

A service of fast steamers also plies belween Dibrugarh 
and Calcutta vid the Sundarbans, by which goods can be 
sent direct without any necessity for handling. Sibsa- 
gar possesses a long river frontage and has numerous 
ports. The steamers call at Dhansiriraukh, Neghereting 
for Golaghat, Kakilamukh for Jorhat, Kamalabari on 
the north bank, Dikhomukh, Disangmukh for Sibsagar, 
and Dihingmukh. 

A glance at the map will show that, whatever may 
have been the condition of affairs half a century ago, 
Sibsagar is well sr.pplied with the means of commu¬ 
nication at the present day. Along the north runs 
the Brahmaputra with its excellent steamer service, 
along the south there is the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
and the two are connected by the Jorhtit State 
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Railway whicli runs from Kakilamukh past Jorhat 
town to Mariani and Titabar. The main line of the * 
Assam-Bengal Rahway, which extends from Chittagong 
to Tinsukia, enters the district about miles west of 
Dimapur. From there it runs in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion up the valley of the Dhansiri to the Biamarbandh 
Ali station about six mhes east of Golaghat. It then 
trends more to the east and runs along the south of the 
district thl it finally enters Lakhimpur beyond Bhojo 
station. The total length of the Railway in Sibsagar is 
152 miles, and the stations going from west to east are 
Dimapur, Bokajan, Bai’pathar, Jamaguri, Furkating, Ka- 
marbandh Ali, Titabar, Hhikha, Mariani, Nokachari, 
Seleng, Amguri, Namtiali, Nazira, Dhodar Ali, Lakwa, 
Safrai, Bhojo, Sapekhati, and Nami’up. By the com¬ 
pletion of this railway in 1904 the district has been 
connected by rah wiih Gauhati, Dibrugarh, and the 
seaport of Chittagong. Jorhat, which is situated about 
the centre of the district, is 137 mhes by rail from Dibru¬ 
garh, 227 miles from Gauhati, and 182 mhes from Chitta¬ 
gong. The most noticeable effect produced by the open¬ 
ing of the line was the divei'sion of the Naga Hills and 
Manipur traffic from the Neghereting-Dimapur road to 
the railway. 'IVavellers and goods for either of these two 
places had formerly to proceed by steamer to Neglierot- 
ing, and from this place there was a tedious march of 75 
miles to Dimapur. This is now a thing of the past, and 
Dimapur is only 12^ hours’ journey from Gauhati. 

The Jorhat State Railway is on a gauge of 2 feet, au<l 
was completed in 1885 at a cost of Ils.4,73,000. It runs 
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from a terminus on the Brahmaputra, which is sliifted 
from time to time to meet the exigencies of that changing 
river, past Jorhal to Cinnamara, where it divides into two 
branches, one of which goes to Titabar and the other to 
Mariani.* Tire total length of the line including the two 
branches is 30 miles. 

For internal traffic Sibsagar is well supplied with roads, 
and, leaving out of account the private roads maintained 
by tea gardens, there were altogether in 1904 942 miles 
of road within the district. This allows of one linear mile 
of road for every five square miles of area, a proportion 
which is moderate enough, but this figure is, as figixrcs 
often are, misleading. Amongst the sparsely peopled 
Mikir Hills and in the valley of the Dhansiri there are 
practically no roads, and in the Majuli, which is much ex¬ 
posed to flood, there is only a section of the North La- 
khimpur-Kamalabari road some ten miles in length. In 
addition to these regular main roads there are a consider¬ 
able number of village tracks,.over which the raiyats are 
able to cart their dhan in the cold weather, and, general¬ 
ly speaking, the inhabitants of the Sibsagar plain are 
well supplied with the means of communication. 

The principal road in Sibsagar is the section of the 
south trunk road which traverses the whole length of the 
valley from Fakirganj to Sadiya. It enters the district 
about three quarters of a mile oast of Bagori and runs be¬ 
tween the Mikir Hills and the swamp that fringes the 
Brahmaputra as far as the river Dhansiri. East of the 

* The Mariani branch was not opened till 1887, 
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Dhansiri, the road trends a little towards the south, and 
tea and rice fields take the place of forest, hill, and marsh. 

After crossing the Jhanzi, the road, following the con¬ 
figuration of the district, turns towards the north, and after 
passing through Sibsagar enters Lakhimpur on the further 
side of the Dihing river. The road is of considerable width, 
and over the greater part of its length is raised well above 
the level of the highest floods. All the minor streams 
and rivers are bridged, but the Dhansiri, Jhanzi, Dikho, 

Disang, and Dihing have to be crossed on ferries at all 
seasons of the year, and the Diphu in the rains. The 
total length of the road in Sibsagar is 116 miles. There 
are inspection bungalows at the following places: the 
length of the stage in miles going from west to east is 
• shown in brackets after the name:—Kaziranga (11) 
Bokakhat (10), Kamargaon (10|), Badlipar(7), Oergaon 
(8), Kakadanga (5), Jorhat (11), Kakojan (10), Jhanzi (9), 
Gaurisagar (8), Sibsagar (7|), and Dimu (12). 

After the trunk road probably the most important The Dhodar 
thoroughfare in the district is the Dhodar Ali which takes ^ 
o.fi:' from the trunk road at Kamargaon and runs south¬ 
east to Golaghat. Here it turas to the east and passes 
right along the south of the district into Lakhimpur, a 
total distance of 119 miles. There are inspection bunga¬ 
lows along the road at Titabar, Mariani, Char Ali, Tenga- 
pukri, Sonari, Sepakati, and Dillih. 

Other important roads in the Golaghat subdivision are Roads in 
the road between the Brahmaputra at Neghereting and ®®^****' 
Golaghat, and the road from Golaghat to Wokha garden, 
whence a bridle path runs to Wokha in the Naga Hills. 
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The road from Golaghat to Dimapur used formerly to 
carry all the traffic for the Naga Hills and Manipur, but 
since the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway it has 
ceased to be of any importance, as there is no local traffic. 
In the south of the subdivision a road runs east from 
Wokha garden to the Kakadanga. But these are only the 
main thoroughfares, and so well is this portion of the 
district provided with the means of communication that 
in Central Golaghat there is not a single village which is 
more than three miles distant from a road. 

The jorhat lu Jorhat there is a very complete system of roads, 
roads. which. Starting from the town as a centre, run to various 
points on the Dhodar Ali. On the west there is the 
Kamarbandh Ali, then comes the Na Ali which crosses 
the Dhodar Ali and is extended through the south of the 
Amguri mauza to the Kakadanga. The Garh Ali runs at 
a little distance from and parallel to the Na Ali to Tita- 
bar, but throws off a branch at Cinnamara which goes to 
Mariani. Further east again is the Ladoigarh road, 
which runs from a point near the Brahmaputra in a 
south-easterly direction to the Jhanzi. 

This is, however, but a skeleton outline of the system 
of Jorhat. Any attempt to describe the minor roads in 
detail would be alike tedious and confusing. 

Tne Si1)isagar Sibsagar sadr is also well supplied with roads, most of 
road*. which are a legacy from the days of native rule. The 
paik system provided the Ahom Rajas with an unlimited 
supply of labour, which was freely utilized in the excava¬ 
tion of enormous tanks and the construction of high 
embanked roads. The trunk road runs through the 
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northern section of the subdivision, the Dhodar Ali near 
the hills towards the south, and between them and 
parallel to them run the Sologuri and Rajgarh Alls. 

But besides these there are many other roads, the most 
important of which is perhaps the road from Nazira to 
Disangmukh. 

During the last quarter of a century the roads of the improve- 
district seem to have been much improved. Sir W. ‘wr. 

Hunter, in his statistical account of Sibsagar, published the last 25 
as late as 1879, wrote as follows:— 

** Owin^ to the niiinerons small streams which intersect the 
country, and the frail bamboo bridges which last only for a short 
time, most of the roads are impassable during the rains. The 
general mode of transit when the country is dry, is by elephants 
or coolies ; no bullock carts are used by the people of the district, 
but wheeled conveyances have lately been introduced by some of 
the planters, and found to answer remarkably well. The only draw¬ 
back to a more extensive use of the cart or waggon is the want 
of good bridges on the main road, and the few small branch roads.” 

This would be a very misleading description of the 
condition of affairs in Sibsagar at the present day. Ferries 
there are, no doubt, but the proportion is for Assam un¬ 
usually small. There is not a single ferry on any import¬ 
ant road in the Jorhat subdivision or in Golaghat east 
pf the Dhansiri, except across the rivers in the flooded 
tract between the trunk road and the Neghereting steamer 
ghat. The bridges are no longer frail structures of 
bamboo, but are generally made of iron girders supported 
on strong wooden posts. Bridge building has, in fact 
been carried to such lengths that no less than E,s.67,000 
were expended by the Jorhat Local Boafd in bridging 
the Disai where it crosses the Dhodar Ali. Hired coolies 
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are nowadays hardly over used as a means of transport, 
and, according to a census taken in li>04, there wore no 
less than 3,700 carts plying in Sibsagar. Round Jorhat 
the roiids are very sandy and remain in comparatively 
fair order even during the rains, but in other parts of the 
district they are much cut up if used to carry heavy traffic 
in the rains. The roads to the steamer ghats arc the ones 
that suffer most, and in wet weather the roads from 
Disangmukh to Sibsagar and from Ncgboreting to 
Golaghat become almost impassable 

The rivers in the district are also used for purposes 
of commerce. A boat of four tons burthen can proceed 
up the Disang as bir as the Dillih ghat in the rains, 
and the Mohmava ghat in the cold weather, and small 
feeder steamers occasionally visit the latter station 
when the river is full, to fetch away the tea manufactured 
by the Single Tea Company. Country boats in the 
rains go I’ight up the Diklio to Santak, but in the cold 
weather a boat of four tons burthen can hardly got as far as 
Nazira, Boats also go up the Jhanzi and the Kakadanga 
in the rains, but in the cold weather those rivers are too 
shallow to be much used. 

In July and August a feeder steamer runs up the 
Dhansiri to Golaghat once or twice a week, and a boat of 
four tons burthen can make this station even in the cold 
weather. In the rains it can get as far as Dimapur, but 
traffic on the Dhansiri as on the other rivers in the district 
has been much affected by the opening of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway. The Ahoms seem to have been export 
boat builders, they possessed a numerous and powerful 
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fleet, and a separate section of the people was entrusted 
witlj the duty of providing the king with boats and 
keeping them in proper order. All of this special know¬ 
ledge has unfortunately been lost. The only boats manu¬ 
factured by the natives of the district are canoes hollowed 
with fire and adze out of logs of wood, and such planked 
boats as there are, are imported'firom Bengal. 

The following statement shows what an enormous 
development there has been of postal business since 1875. omea. 
A list of the places at which post and telegraph oflSces 
are situated, will be found in the appendix. 


tJumber of post 
offices iu 

Kumber of letters and 
post cards omittinjf 
thousands delivered 
in 

Number of 
Savings 
Uank’ ac¬ 
counts in 

Balance at 
the credit of 
the deposi¬ 
tors in. 

1875 

1903-04 

1801-62 1 

1870-71 

1903-04 

j 

nX)3-04 

1903-0i 

13 

52 

18 

62 

793 

1,372 

Us. 

5,08,000 


The Assamese have no commercial aptitude, and the coiamoroo 
natives of Sibsagaj have allowed the whole of the profits 
of the wholesale and of a large portion of the retail trade 
to be absorbed by foreigners. The principal men of 
business are the Kaiyas, the astute Marwari merchants 
whose shops are to be found on every tea garden, at the 
three headquarters towns, and wherever else there is 
money to be made. They are practically the sole im¬ 
porters of the district, and bring up from Calcutta piece- 
goods, clothes and blankets, grain and pulse of various 
kinds, salt, oil, ghi, iron, cement, corrugated iron, um¬ 
brellas, and thread. 
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The chief centres of trade are the three small towns of 
Sibsagar, Jorhat, and Golaghat; Nazu’a, the headquarters 
uf the Assam Tea Company; and Dimai)ur which is the 
dep6t for the trade of the Naga Hills and Manipui'. 

None of these places are, however, of much importeince, 
and the opening of the Assam-Bengal Railway is said to 
have diminished what little trade there used to be in 
Sibsagar and Jorhat. There is nothing in the conditions of 
the district to conduce to the formation of small towns. 
There are no arts or industries to draw the people to¬ 
gether, and the overwlielming importance of tne agri¬ 
cultural interest has a decentralizing eflfect on trade. On 
every tea garden there is a Kaiya’s shoj), and Kaiyas’ 
shops are scattered about the villages to buy up the 
surplus dhan, and sell piece-goods, salt, oil, tobacco, and 
yarn to the peasants. But so scattered are they that 
there are only about sixty places in the district which 
have as many as three shops or more. The names of these 
places will be found in a statement in the Appendix. 

Apart from tea, which is shipped direct to Calcutta, the 
principal articles produced within the district are dhan 
and mustard. Surplus dhan is either sold by the culti¬ 
vator to the coolie, who buys it in the villages or at the 
local market, or to a middle man in the shape of a Kaiya 
or Muhammadan trader. Mustard is bought either by the 
Kaiya, the local oilman or teli, or by the Ramdiyals 
from Kamrup who come up in the rains with their boats 
and ship it to Gauhati. The Kaiyas also purchase a 
certain quantity of muya silk, and, on the Majuli, cane ; 
but the bulk of their profit is derived from sales, and 
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they have not that lucrative trade with the hill tribes 
which contributes so much to their prosperity north of 
the Brahmaputra. 

A great deal of business is, however, transacted at the 
local markets, which, for the convenience of the coolies, 
who are the purchasing section of the community, are 
usually held upon a Sunday. Here the villagers bring 
their sui-plus dhan or rice, fruit and vegetables, molasses, 
goats and poultry ; and the traders come with grain of 
various kinds, piece-goods, tobacco, salt, oil, and the 
various other articles which form their stock. Ready 
made clothing is on sale, and all the other little articles 
of cheap haberdashery which are likely to catch the coolie’s 
eye and appeal to his untutored taste. A list of these 
bazars will be found in the Appendix. The largest and 
most important are probably those held at Bhofder and 
Titabar. There is not much trade with the hillmen 
except in cotton which is brought down by the Lhota 
Nagas to Golagbat; but between 30,000 and 40,000 
maunds of Manipuri rice have of recent years been 
brought annually to Dimapur. Most of the external 
trade of the district is still carried by the steamers 
plying on the Brahmaputra, though a portion of it 
will now no doubt be transferred to the Assani-Bengal 
Railway by which it can be conveyed direct without 
handling to the sea at Chittagong. The principal 
exports are tea, which in 1903 was probably, even at 
wholesale prices in Calcutta, worth not far short of 
£ 800,000, silk cloths, mustard, cotton, and hides. 
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The small town of Sibsagar has been constituted a 
station under Act V, B. C. of 1876, and its affairs are 
managed by a committee, three of whom are officials and 
hold their seats by virtue of their office, while the 
remaining seven are nominated by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. The principal sources of income are a gi’ant 
from Government, fees from mai’lcets and pounds, and a 
tax assessed at the rate of 4 annas per mensem per 100 
square feet of shop sites, and of 4 per cent on the annual 
value of other buildings. The total income of the station 
in 1901 w’as under Ks.12,000, but the popxilation of 
Sibsagar in that year was only 5,712. The civil station is 
built on the edge of the magnificent tank to wliich refer¬ 
ence has been already made, and the native quai'ter lies 
between it and the Dikho. The total area of the town is 
2‘94 square miles, which is served by 17 miles of road, 
4| miles of which are metalled. Drinking water is 
obtained from the Sibsagar tank, from two smaller tanks 
which have been excavated by the Commissioners, from 
three masonry wells, and from the Dikho river. The 
view of the tank with its fringe of trees, and the Hindu 
temples, public offices, and bungalows dotted along the 
bank is picturesque enough, but the rest of the town is 
• little more than a prosperous village. There is compara¬ 
tively little trade, and had it not been the headquarters of 
the district the place would have been of very small 
importance. Even this source of importance it is losing, 
as the transfer of the headquarters of the district to 
Jorhat has recently (1905) been sanctioned. 
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Jorhat, the headquarters of the subdivision of that Jorii»t. 
name, is situated on the left bank of the Bhogdai river. 

The little town only covers an area of '64 of a square 
mile and had a population in 1901 of 2,899 souls, but it 
has l)een formed into a union under Act V, B. C. of 1876. 

There are five Commissioners who are nominated by the 
Chief Commissioner. The Subdivision al Officer acts as 
Chairman and takes an active part in the management 
of municipal affairs. The total income, excluding the 
opening balance in 1901, was only Rs. 6,600, Rs. 2,000 
of which were provided by the Local Administration. 

There are ten miles of road within the town, but only 
half a mile is metalled. Most of the public buildings 
are situated within the earthen ramparts of an old 
Assamese fort, which was erected at the time of the 
Moamaria insurrection towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. There is a little tank within this 
fort, on the banks of which the cutchery, the residence of 
the Subdivisional Officer, and one or two other public 
buildings have been erected. The town is connected by 
rail with the Brahmaputra at Kakilamukh, and the 
Assam-Bengal Railway at Mariani and Titabar, and is 
the centre of some trade. 

Golaghat is also a union under Act V, B. C. of 1876, ooimgba*. 
but it is even less populous than Jorhat, as there were only 
2,359 inhabitants at the last census. The town covers 
an area of "78 of a square mile and contains 13 miles of 
unmetalled and half a mile of metalled road. As in 
Jorhat, there are five Commissioners nominated by 
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Government, but the management of the town vests to 
a great extent in the Subdivisional Officer. The tohil in¬ 
come in 1900-01 excluding the opening balance amount¬ 
ed to about Es.6,<>00, one-fourth of which was provided 
by the Local Administration. The bazar is situated on 
the right bank of the Dhansiri, and is the dep6t to which 
the Lhota Nagas bring their cotton. 

There are no other towns in the district, and no places , 
of sufficient importance to merit detailed description. An 
account of each village was prepared at the last settlement, 
but these accounts have not been considered to be worth 
printing even in connection with the settlement proceed¬ 
ings. 

In the early days of British Administration there was 
little money available for public works of any kind, and 
what there was was generally expended under the control 
of the Public Works Department or the District Magis¬ 
trate. 

In 1872, the management of the district roads was 
entrusted to a committee presided over by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The funds at their disposal were 
partly obtained from tolls and ferries on local roads 
and other miscellaneous sources, but principally from 
grants made by the Bengal Government from the amal¬ 
gamated district road fund. In 1874, when Assam was 
erected into a separate Administration, the Government 
of India assigned one-seventeenth of the net land revenue 
for local purposes. The district improvement fund was 
then started, and the administration of its resources was 
as before entrusted to the Deputy Commissioner assisted 
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by a committee. The actual amount placed at their 
disposal was not large, and in 1875-76 the total income of, 
the district funds of the Province was only Rs. 1,85,000, 
which was a small sum in comparison with the twelve 
and a half lakhs of rupees received by the Local Boards 
in 1903-04. In 1879, a Regulation was passed, providing 
for the levy of a local rate, and the appointment of a 
committee in each district to control the expenditure on 
road.s, primary education, and the district post. Three 
years later the district committees were abolished by 
executive order, and their place was taken by boards 
established in each subdivision, which are the local 
authorities in existence at the present day. The Deputy 
Commissioner is Chairman of the board of the head¬ 
quarters subdivision, but each of the other boards 
in the. district is presided over by the Subdivisional 
Officer. The Local Boards are entrusted with the main¬ 
tenance of all roads within their jurisdiction, except a few 
main lines of communication, the provision and main¬ 
tenance of local staging bungalows and dispensaries, 
and the supervision of village sanitation, vaccination, and 
the district post. They are also in charge of primary 
education, subject to the general control of the Educa¬ 
tion Department, and are empowered to make grants- 
in-aid to schools of higher grade, subject to certain 
rules. For these purposes they have placed at their 
disposal the rate which is levied under the Assam Local 
Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna per 
rupee on the annual value of lands, as well as the 
surplus income of pounds and ferries, and some minor 
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receipts. This income is supplemented by an annual 
grant from Provincial Funds. Tlie principal heads of 
income and expenditure are shown in Table XVII. 

The annual budgets of the boards are submitted to 
the Commissioner for sanction. The estimates for 
all works costing Rs.500 or over must be submitted to 
the Public Works Department for approval, and import¬ 
ant works, requiring much professional skill, ai'e made 
over for execution to that department. Less important 
works are entrusted to the board surveyors. 
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Chapxke VIL 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Native system of land revenue—Earl}*’ settlements—-The settle¬ 
ment of 1893—I he Settlement of 1902 —Grrowth of land 
revenue—Established and fluctuating cultivation—Annual and 
periodic leases—Settlement staff—^Land tenures—^Mauzus and 
tahsils—Eealization of land revenue^—^Unsettled waste—^Excise 
—Income tax—Stamps—Public worhs—Grovernment—Criminal 
and Civil Justice — Eegistration—Police—Military Police— 

V olunteers—J ail-—^Educatio n—^Medical—S ur vey. 

The system in force under the Ahom kings was one of laadreve- 
personal service. The whole of the adult male population 
was divided into bodies of three men called yots, each in- 
dividual being styled a paik. In theory one paik out of 
the three was always er.gaged on labour for the State, and 
while so employed was supported by the remaining mem¬ 
bers o£ his In return for his labour each paik was 
allowed 8 bighas* of land, and the land occupied by 
his house and garden, which is now called hasti, free of 
revenue. Any land taken up in excess of this amount 
was assessed at 4 annas a biyha In addition to this 
each adult paik paid a poll tax of one rupee. 

At the time when the district was under the manage¬ 
ment of Purandar Singh the poll tax was raised to 
Ps. 3 per pnik, hut on the resumption of his territories in 
1838 the country was meas ured up and the revenue 

^ One area=:3’025 Ughas. " 
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assessed upon the land itself and not upon its occupants. 
1'he revenue at first taken was only 4 annas per bi^ha 
iovruj)it, or land growing transplanted rice, and 2 annas a 
H^/Aaonall other kinds of land. In 1844. therateon rupit 
was raised by one anna a bigha, and in 1849 the rate on 
other land was raised to 3 annas 6 pies, but this very 
moderate enhancement was accompanied bj’’ a concession 
to the gentry of the district. There could be no question 
that the upper and middle classes amongst the Assam¬ 
ese had suffered severely from the emancipation of 
their slaves and the abolition of their privileges, and 
as a measure of relief the cuiious concession subse¬ 
quently described as ‘ ten twenties ’ was sanctioned by the 
Government. Persons who paid Es.20 or more in 
revenue were assessed at only half the usual rates, and 
people paying anything between Ks.20 and Es.lO 
were assessed at Rs 10 only.* 

sopunMn's In 1865, the Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Hop- 

setuemeat. proposed to discriminate between bnsti or garden 

and other land and to raise the bigha rates in Assam Proper 
to Re. I per basti, 10 annas for rupit, and 8 annas for other 
land. Nodetailed enquirie-- were made, there was no at¬ 
tempt to estimate the comparative value of the three 
different classes of land, there w'as no discrimination 
between good and bad land in the same class, or even 
between district and district. It was argued that the revis¬ 
ed rates were so moderate that they would not have an 
oppressive incidence even on the worst land on which they 
were imposed. Colonel Uopkiuson declared that the 


* Vid 0 Alile’b report ou Assam* 
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existing assessment was ridiculously low, and in support of 
his opinion pointed out that in 1864-65 the receipts from 
opium were about four lakhs of rupees more than the 
total land revenue of his division, an excess which 
in those days represented a difference of about 40 per 
cent. The new assessment was successfully introduced 
in 1868-69, and in spite of the enormous enhancement 
the revenue was collected without difficulty. 

The next settlement was made in 1893. I'he three¬ 
fold division of land was retained, but instead of impos¬ 
ing the same rate on all land of the same class 
throughout the district, the villages were divided into four 
grades and the rates assessed varied with the grade 
of the village*. The villages were provisionally graded 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, the 
class in which each village was placed being determined 
by the demand for land, and not by any intrinsic con¬ 
siderations of the value of, the produce, the fertility 
of the soil, or the profits of cultivation. The demand 
for land was estimated by ascertaining the density of 
the population, the- proportion of settled to unsettled 
land, and the proportion of fiuctuating cultivation. 
These lists were sent to local officers for examination 
and were modified by them in view of the fertility of 

* The following were the rates assessed per VigTia :— 


Class. 


Basti, 

Bs. a. 

1 6 

Kupit, 

Bs. a. 

Faringati. 
Bs. H. 

1st 


1 0 

0 12 

2nd 


1 4 

0 14 

0 10 

3rd 


1 2 

0 12 

0 9 

4th 

««• 

1 0 

0 10 

0 8 


The settle- 
ment of 1893> 
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The settle* 
ahdnt of 1002. 
The soil unit. 


the soil, tlie facilities for bringing the produce to mar¬ 
ket, and the rents paid by sub-tenants where ascertain¬ 
able. This enquiry was carried out by the ordinary 
district staff within the space of a single cold weather, 
and the results obtained made no pretensions to scien¬ 
tific accuracy. Such accuracy w'as considered to be 
unnecessai’y, as it was not intended to impose 
anything like the maximum assessment on the land. 
The Government had no desire to assess up to its fair 
share of the value of produce of the soil, and under 
these circumstances it was contended that it would be 
waste of time and money to have recourse to any 
minute and elaborate classification of the soils, to crop 
experiments on a large scale, or to a close examination of 
all the elements that affect the net profits of the culti¬ 
vator. The theory on which the settlement was based 
was that the worst lands wore cajiablc of bearing the 
assessment imposed, and that Government alone was a 
loser by its inequalities. 

The resettlement which was begun at the close of 
1902 was carried out in a much more elaborate and scien¬ 
tific ]nanner than any of its predecessors. While the 
maps and records were being brought up to date, the 
Settlement Officer made detailed enquiries with the object 
of ascertaining the classes into which the land could be 
most suitably divided, and the relative value to be al¬ 
lotted to each class. The unit of settlement was what is 
known as the soil unit. Each soil unit pays a certain 
quantity of revenue, the actual sum assessed per soil 
unit varying with the village. To every bigha of land is 
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assigned a certain number of soil units, the number vary¬ 
ing 'vvith the class of land concerned. Thus in every 
hiyha of bhaL hari, or first class homestead land, there 
were 24 soil units, whereas in every biijha of badly flood¬ 
ed land there were only 4, and whatever revenue might 
be assessed on badly flooded land' in the village, first 
class homestead land, if there was any, paid six times as 
much. The data used when determining the number of 
soil units to be allotted to each class of land were (1) the 
local enquiries of the Settlement Ofifieer and his Assist¬ 
ants, (2) experiments made with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the average quality of the crop, (3) the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by certain selected persons, and (4) the views of 
the raiyats who were assembled at various centres. Con¬ 
siderable weight was attached to the opinions of the 
raiyats, as it was thought that they at any rate should 
know the comparative value of the different kinds of 
land they held. It will be seen that the process of differ¬ 
entiation was carried much further at the new settle¬ 
ment than at the one which imeceded it. In 1893, the 
maximum rate per bigJia in a village could never be 
more than double the minimum. In 1903, the inaxi- 
miiin rate might be si.v times the minimum. In 1893, 
all laud in the village follow’ed the class of the village. In 
1903, there was no such resti-iction, and a small area of 
poor land in an otherwise rich village could be assessed on 
its own merits. 

After the maps and records had been brought up to 
date a s 2 >ecial staff -was deputed to determine the clas.s 
into which each field or homestead fell. The iota] 


Valao 
ussignod to 
oaoSi Boil 
tlio 

now sottio- 
mcnfc. 
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number of soil units in the block, or group of several 
mauzas into which for re-assessnient purposes the district 
was divided, was then ascertained*, and the former 
revenue of the block divided by this figure. The quotient 
represented the incidence of revenue per soil unit under 
the former settlement and was known as the unit incvhnce. 

The next stage in the proceedings was the determina¬ 
tion of the new unit rate, the rate which was to be assess¬ 
ed on each soil unit during the current settlement. 

The Settlement Officer first decided whether he would 
raise or lower the unit rate for the block as a whole, and 
took as his standard in assessing villages the unit rate 
he had fixed on for the block. This was the rate imposed 
on the average village, wliile villages above or below the 
average had the rate raised or lowered in j)roportion to 
the extent to which they seemed to differ tVom the moan. 

The general condition of the inhabitants, the prices 
they could obtain for their produce, and the facilities for 
trade which they enjoyed, were the principal factors 
taken into consideration when determining the value to 
be assigned to the soil unit of the village. 

Land in Sibsagar was divided into 13 different classes. 
Homestead or bari, was classified in three grades, good 
{bhal bari), average {hari), and poor {takala bari) Land 
fit for the growth of transplanted rice (rupit) was distri¬ 
buted under four main heads, charanpara or land enriched 

^ The area falling under each class was known and all that was required was to 
multiply the number of highas in each class by the number of soil units in the 
class. 
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by the drainage of the village site, alatiya. or clay loam, 
bdli'-hfhiya or sandy land, ^^uAjalatak or land liable to flood. 
"Each of these four classes was again divided into da or 
low and lam or high land. Except in the case of the flood¬ 
ed class, da land is naturally the more valuable of the 
two. Two other classes were chechukiya or shaded lands, 
BTid. faringati which embraced all land which was neither 
lari nor rupit. 


The following statement shows the number of soil 
units assigned to each class of land:— 


Babi. 

HUPIT. j 

Bbal 

bail. 



Charan" 

para> 

Alatiya. 

Balichehiya, 

JaJatak. 

Bad. 

Takala 

ban. 

Da. 

Bam. 

Da. 

Bam. 

Da. 

Bam. 

Da. 

Bam. 

24 

18 

9 

21 

IS 

! 

16 

9 

12 

7 

4 

12 


The revenue payable by a soil unit differed in the 
different villages and varied from nine pie to two annas. 
These arrangements did not, however, hold good in the 
case of areas where fluctuating cultivation is the rule, 
such as the Majuli and the marshes along the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra. One rate was here imposed on 
all land in a block which was not either good homestead 
or rupit land. 
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Growth of 
the laxad 
revenue. 


Established 
and fluctua¬ 
ting cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Annual and 

periodic 

leases. 


The statement in the margin shews the gradual ex¬ 


A. D. 

Es. 

Acres. 

1840-41 

73,330 

Not available. 

3851-52 

1,48.911 

167,780 

1865-66 

2,70,937 

295,978* 

1868-69 

4,34,606 

Not available. 

1892-93 

8,72,484 

674,419 

1893-94 

12,01,689 

659,133 

1902-03 

14,19,127 

762,960 


pansion of the land reve¬ 
nue and the settled area 
since the district first came 
under our administration. 
The enormous expansion 
of the settled area is due 


partly to the natural growth of the population, partly 
to the importation of great numbers of coolies. 


The system of cultivation in the district falls into 
two main heads, established and fluctuating. In the 
established area the staple crop is sali or transplanted 
paddy, land is not readily resigned, and it frequently 
possesses a considerable market value. In the fluctu¬ 
ating tracts the staple crops are mustard, pulse, and 
summer rice {ahu), and continual change is one of the 
essential elements of cultivation, the same field being 
seldom cropped for more than three years in succession. 
Fluctuating cultivation is, however, only practiced on the 
Majuli and in the zuarshes that fringe the southern hank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

The hulk of the land on which the staple crops of the 
district are grown is held direct from Government by 
the actual cultivators of the soil on annual or 
periodic lease. The- periodic lease confers a right of 
re-settlement and a heritable and transferable title. 
Annual leases merely authorise the occupation of 
the land for a single year, though in practice the 


* Commissioner’s lejLtei dated Slst September 1867. 
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rights of transfer, inheritance, and re-settlement are 
recognized. The only drawback of the annual lease 
lies in the fact that if the land happens to be required 
by Government, it can be resumed without payment 
of compensation to the occupant. Land held under 
either form of lease, or any individual field within the 
holding can be resigned, on formal notice of the fact 
being given to the Deputy Commissioner or Subdivisional 
Officer. 

'JTie basis of the land revenue system is the mandal, 
the village accountant and surveyor who draws a modest 
stipend ranging from Rs.8 to Rs.l2 per mensem. 
In March he proceeds to his circle, inspects the fields 
which have been formally resigned to see whether they 
have been actually relinquished, tests the boundaries of 
fields taken up in recent years to see whether they 
are in accordance with the map, and surveys land 
which has been broken up for what is called the regular 
.settlement or for which a formal application has been 
filed. His two principal registers are the dagehitha in 
which particularvS are entered for each field within the 
village, and the jnma^ajxdhi or rent roll, which classifies 
the fields by holdings, and shows the area covered 
by each lease. During the hot weather ho is occupied 
with the revision of his maps and registers, and the 
preparation of his leases. When the winter comes, ho 
again proceeds to the field, distributes the leases he has 
prepared, and surveys the land which has been broken 
up since his former tour, and which is included in what 
is known as the danabadi or supplementary settlement. 


Tlio 
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Superior 

settlement 

staff. 


He is also req[uired to prepare statistics of the area 
under different crops, he assists in the collection of the 
revenue, and is often ordered to report on local disputes 
connected with the land. In most Provinces in India 
a settlement is concluded for a term of years. During 
its currency no land which is held on lease can he re¬ 
signed, and there is not, as a rule, any appreciable quan¬ 
tity of waste land to be taken up. This system is not 
in force in the Assam Valley. Land held on ordinary 
lease can be resigned at any time, provided that all the 
revenue due is first paid in and that proper notice is 
given to the authorities. These resignations are an 
essential element of the system of fluctuating cultivation 
and in lft03-04 over 18,000 acres were excluded and 
over 32,000 acres were included in the settlement. 
Figures for each year since 1900-01 will bo found in 
Table XII. 

Above the mandal comes the supervisor kanungo, 
a peripatetic officer, on pay ranging from Rs.30 to 
Es.40, who checks his work both in the field and in the 
office. The superior revenue officers are called sub¬ 
deputy-collectors and draw salaries ranging from 
Rs.lUO to Rs.200 per mensem.. The appointments arc 
usually made by selection from candidates who must 
be of good physique and moral character, of respectable 
family, under 25 years of age, and must either have 
taken a university degree or have read up to that stan¬ 
dard. 
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The total sanctioned staff for the Sibsagar district is 
3 sub-deputy-eollectors, excluding those employed as 
tahsildars, 10 supervisor* kanungoes, and 205 mandals.i 
In cadastral areas the average size of a mandal’s charge 
is 9 square miles of settled land. 

The different tenures in the district fall under two 

res. taviii. 

main classes— (1) those under which land is held for raj aa« 
the cultivation of ordinary crops, and (2) those under ”**^'“ ****** 
which grants have been made for the growth of tea oi' 
other crops, which are not included amongst the ordi¬ 
nary staples of the Province, and which require a con¬ 
siderable amount of capital for their production. The 
bulk of the land included in the first class is settled 
under the ordinary rides at full rates, but there are 
also considerable areas of revenue free (lakhiraj) land 
and land settled at half rates In the time 

of the Abom kingJS the whole oi this land is said to 
have been held rent free^ but in 1834 the Government 
of India ruled that “ all rights to hold lands free of as- 
s^ment, founded on grants made by any former Govern¬ 
ment, must be considered to have been cancelled by the 
British conquest All claims, therefore, for restoration 
to such tenures can rest only on the indulgence of 
Government, without any right” Mr. David Scott, the 
firat British Commissioner of Assam, found that, even 
under the Ahom Rajas, these revenu^e free lands had 
been assessed at the rate of five annas a pura* and he 


* A higkas* 3*025 bighas^l acre. 
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imposed this cess, -which was subsequently raised to 
eight annas, upon them. The Government of India 
theii directed that an enquiry should be instituted into 
these' claims, ancl that all cases in which land was held 
on bona fide grants dating from before the time of the 
Burmese conquest, or on account of services wMch were 
still performed, should be i-eported to them for orders. 
These instructions were not fully observed by the Com¬ 
missioner of that time, Captain (subsequently General) 
Jenkins. This officer, for reasons which have never been 
ascertained, drew a broad distinction between dehotiar 
or temple lands, and Irahmottar and dharmottar 
lands, i.e., lands which were devoted to some religious 
purpose but were not actually the property of a temple. 
The former he released from all claims for revenue ; on 
the latter he imposed the rate assessed by Mr. Scott, 
which happened to be half the full-rates prevailing 
at the time. No report was even submitted to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and no final orders were ever received 
from them, but the right of the former class of proprie¬ 
tors to hold free of revenue, and of the latter at half the 
usual rates, has been definitely recognized. 

The total area of lahhiraj land-in the district in 1902-03 
was 39,095 acres, and of nisf-khiraj land 4,991 acres. The 
area settled year by year at full rates is shewn in 
Table XV. In the Mikir Hills no attempt is made to 
measure up the area actually occupied by the people, 
and in lieu of land revenue a tax of Rs. 2 is imposed on 
every house. 
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Two seta of rules were in force for the grant of land Grant of land 

, . fortbeoul- 

for tea prior to 1861. The underlying principle in each tivationof 
case was that the land should .be held on long leases 
low but progressive rates of revenue, and that precau¬ 
tions should be taken against land speculation by the im¬ 
position of clearance conditions. 

• Between 1861 and 1876 the fee simple tenure of waste 
land grants was put up to auction at an upset price of 
Es. 2-8 an acre, which in 1874 was raised to Rs. 8. The 
holders of grants under the earlier rules of 1838 and 
1854 were alldwed to purchase a fee simple tenure by 
payment of twenty times the revenue then due, provided 
that the clearance conditions had been carried out 
Advantage was very generally taken of this concession, 
and there are now in the district only 5,194 acres of land 
held under the rules of 1838, and 726 acres under the 
rules of 1854, while there are 124,570 acres held on fee 
simple tenure. The existing rules came into force in 
1876. The land is sold at an upset price of Re. 1 per' 
acre, for, though it is nominally put up to auction, there 
is no case on record in which more than one applicant 
appeared to bid. For two years the grant remains 
revenue free and the rates gradually rise to 8 annas an 
acre in the eleventh and one ruj)ee in the twenty-first 
year. The lease runs for 30 years, and when it 
expires the land is liable to re-assessment. The total 
area settled under these rules will be found in Table XV. 

When Mr. Mills visited the district in 1853 it was aaa 
divided into 130 mauzas with an average revenue of about ***“*^‘ 

Rs. 900 per mauza. The general tendency since that 
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date has been to increase the size of the unit of collection 
and to reduce the cost. In 1867, the mauzadars, as the 
collecting officers were called, received 16 per cent of the 
revenue as commission, and were allowed half the 
revenue of land reclaimed during the currency of the 
settlement. Three years later their commission was 
reduced to 30 per cent, and, in 1872, the further restric¬ 
tion was imposed that this 10 per cent. could only be 
drawn on the first Rs.6,000 of revenue, 5 per cent 
being allowed on revenue in excess of that sum. In 1883, 
the idea gained ground that Government would do better 
by putting the mauzadar aside and employing salaried 
officials as a collecting agency, Mauzas were accordingly 
amalgamated and placed in charge of an official called a 
tahsildar, who was remunerated by a fixed salary and 
was exempted from the responsibility imposed upon the 
mauzadar of paying in the revenue on the due dates, 
irrespective of the amounts actually collected by him. 

The first tahsils opened in Sibsagar were at 
Namtidol, Jorhat, and Golaghat in 1892, after experience 
had already been gained of the working of the system in 
Lower Assam. Three years later tahsils were started at 
Sibsagar, and at Athgaon in the Golaghat subdivision. 
In that year about 50 per cent of the total land revenue 
demand was collected through the agency of tahsildars. 
rtnwmm t iTir The tahsildari system is cheaper than that of collec* 
through mauzadars, the cost in one case being about 
•Bdniaiuw 5 per cent, in the other 7 per cent of the gross amount 
realized. Serious difficulties are, however, experienced 
in dealing direct with such a large body of raiyats, and 
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there is no doubt that the tahsil system, is not as popular 
with the people as the one which it replaced. A mauza- 
dar of experience knows whether delay in payment is 
due to shortness of funds or to recusancy; he km>ws the 
rime which is most convenient for payment in individual 
(^ses, and as he is not bound by the hist dates, his collec¬ 
tion admits of an elasticity which no Government rules 
can establish. It has the* further advantage of pro¬ 
viding a body of representative men, who, while regarded 
by the people as their leaders, are bound to the Govern¬ 
ment by the facts of their position. It has accordingly 
been decided to try the experiment of gradually breaking 
up the tahsils, and substituting in their place mauzadars 
who will be entrusted with the duty of collecting from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs.30,000 of revenue. In accordance 
with this policy the tahsils at Sibsagar, Jorhat, Golaghat 
and Athgaon have already been resolved into their 
constituent mauzas. 

The revenue demand on account of the regular settle- 
ment is due in two instalments, three-fifths on January 
loth and two-fifths on the 15th February, except in those ura’wncw. 
villages which meet the Government demand from the sale 
of mustard and pulse, where it is due in one instalment on 
March 15th. The demand on account of the supple¬ 
mentary settlement is also due in one instalment on that 
date. If a raiyat defaults a notice of demand is issued 
calling upon him to pay up the amount due.* This. 

* It has recently (1905) been propoi^ed to authorise District OfiRcers to dispense 
if they consider it necessary with the notice of demand, and also to impose a small 
fine not exceeding one rupee on habitual defaulters. 
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Area of un¬ 
settled 
waste. 


usually has the desired result, but if further steps are 
called for the defaulters property is attached. It is very 
seldom necessary to do more than this, but, as a last 
resort, the goods and even the lands of the defaulter can 
be sold. In 1903-04, notice of demand was issued on 
account of 12 per cent of the total land revenue demand 
and property was attached on account of 5 per cent. The 
number of cases in which it was necessary to have 
recourse to sale was very small, and the revenue on 
account of which property was sold only represented 0‘2 
per cent of the total demand. The number of cases in 
which an estate is put up to auction is comparatively 
small, and it is not unfrequently the case that, even 
when advertised for sale, it attracts no bid. In the more 
sparsely settled portions of the district it has hardly any 
selling value, and where it would fetch a considerable 
price it seldom comes to the hammer. 

The figures in the margin show*the total area of the 
district as reported by the Assistant Surveyor-General, 
Calcutta, the settled area, and the area of reserved forests 


in 1902-03, and the area of waste land at the disposal of 


Government in that year. 

Sq. miles. 


Total area of the district ... 4,096 

Settled area ... ... 1.192 

Area of reserved forests ... 876 

Area of waste laud ... 2,928 


No less than 69 per cent, of 
the total area of the district 
falls in the latter category, 
but it must not be supposed 
that the whole of this area is 
fit for cultivation or human 


habitation. The figures include the area of roads and of 
tracts that are permanently under water, which in Sibsa- 
gar with its network of rivers draining into the mighty 
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Brahmaputra amounts to a very considerable total. It 
also includes the area of the Mikir Hills which could 
never support a dense population, of the unhealthy valley 
of the Uhansiri, of extensive tracts which are submerged 
during the rainy season, and are hardly fit for permanent 
habitation, and of land which is too high or barren to be 
fit for the growth of food- crops. It has already been 
shown in the chapter on population that over the greater 
part of the plains portion of the district the density is 
fairly high, and the proportion of good waste land still 
available for settlement is probably quite small. There is 
in fact a tendency to emigrate from Sibsagar to Lakhim- 
pur, and this to any one acquainted with the character and 
habits of the Assamese clearly indicates that in the locali¬ 
ties from which emigration is taking place some pressure 
on the soil is beginning to be felt. The total area and the 
area of unsettled waste in each revenue unit outside the 
Mikir Hills is shown ih Table XV. A. The greater part 
of this waste is situated in the flooded tracts on either 
side of the Brahmaputra. 

In 19t)3-04, the revenue raised under the different heads SX0|86. 
of excise in Sibsagar was just over seven lakhs of rupees, 
nearly five-sevenths of which were derived from opium*. 

Prior to 1860, no restriction was placed upon the culti¬ 
vation of the poppy. The evil effects of unrestrained 
indulgence in opium were undeniable, and in that year 
poppy cultivation was prohibited, and the drug was 
issued from the treasury, the price charged being Rs. 14 
a seer. This was raised to Rs‘. 20 in 1862, Rs. 22 in 
1863, Rs.23 in 1873, Rs. 24 in 1876, Rs. 26 in 1879, 
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crease in 
eonsnmp* 
tien 


Hs. 32 in 1883, and Ks. 37 in 1890, the price at which 
it now stands. While Assam was under the Bengal 
Government licenses for the retail vend of opium were 
issued free of charge. In 1874, a fee of Rs. 12 per 
annum was levied on each shop, and in the following 
year it was raised to Rs. 18. Between 1877 and 1883 
the right to sell opium in a particular mahal was put 
up to auction, but this system was found to be unsatis¬ 
factory, and in the latter year the individual shops were 
sold as is done at the present day. , 

The statement in the margin shows that during the last 
Maonda iasaed. quarter of the century there 

1873-74 482 ^ 

iSTaeo 464 was a steady decrease in the 

1899-00 369 quantity of opium issued in 

- the district. 

This, no doubt, was partly due to the repressive effect 
of a heavy excise duty, partly, in all probability, to the 
spread of civilization and to the growth of a feeling that 
ojnum-eating was not quite good form. In 1835, Capt. 
Mathie, Collector of Darrang, reported that opium cost 
about Rs. 6 a seer. Snce 1890, it has cost from Rs. 40 to 
Bs. 50 a ^r, and it is evident that such high prices 
must tend to check the growth of the opium habit amongst 
those whqhasve not yet tak^ to the drug. The facilities for 
pureha»e have also been very much curtailed. In 1873- 
74 there were 1,378 licensed shops in the Sihsagar district 
—in 1903-04 there were only 186. At the same time it 
cannot he denied that oy^ium smuggling is comparatively 
easy, and the profits of the business large. In 1879, the 
difference between the treasury price of opium at Patua 
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and Sibsagar was Rs. 10 per seer, but since 1890 it has 
been twice that sum. In 1901, a small preventive force 
con.'sisting of one inspector, two sub-inspectors and five 
chaprasis was sanctioned for employment in the Pro¬ 
vince, but they did not succeed in detecting any cases of 
importance, and they have recently been amalgamated 
with the ordinary excise staff. ' 

Opium is generally swallowed in the form of pills or Method of 
mixed with water and drunk Madak is made by mixing 
boiled opium with pieces of dried pan leaf, and stirring 
it over the fire. The compound is then rolled up into eaters, 
pills and smoked Ghandu is made out of opium boiled 
with water till the water has all evaporated, and is 
smoked like madak in the form of pills. Opium is not 
generally smoked in Assam, and this form of taking the 
drug is usually supposed to be more injurious than when 
it is simply swallowed. The figures in Table XVI suggest 
that the Ahoms are still very much addicted to the 
opium habit. The Mikirs are great consumers of the 
drug but, in spite of the presence of a large Mikir popu¬ 
lation in the west of the Golaghat subdivision, the 
amount of opium issued in this portion of the district, 
is not half of that issued in Sibsagar. Even Jorhat, 
though it has a larger population than Sibsagar .vat/r, 
takes very little more than half the opium used in the 
eastern subdivision. 

The Assamese are seldom spirit drinkers, and the country 
indigenous tribes generally content themselves with the 
strong beer (laopani) which they brew from rice. 
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Provision has, however, to be mafle for the foreign popu¬ 
lation who consume large quantities of country spirit. 
This spirit can be easily prepared by any cooly, so that 
to prevent illicit distillation Government has to provide 
them with reasonable facilities for obtaining the liquor 
they require. Up till the end of 1904-05. it was the 
practice to put up the right to manufacture and sell 
liquor at certain specified localities to public auction. 
The statement in the margin shows the number of 
shops and, the prices paid for them of receiit years. 
The foreign population increased very nearly three¬ 
fold during the last twenty 
years of the century, yet it 
will be seen that the number 
of shops was only increased 
by seven. The large in¬ 
crease in revenue was partly due to the growth of the 
liquor drinking population, partly to competition amongst 
the liquor vendors which forced up the prices of the shops 
at auction. It has recently been decided to establish a 
central distillery in the district as it is thought that by 
this means it will be possible to ensure the supply of a 
better quality of liquor. The amount of revenue raised 
from country spirit in each subdivision will be found in 



No. of 
shops. 

Revenue. 



Rs. 

1873-74 

9 

11,424 

1879-80 

26 

33,314 

1889-90 

3n 

... H864 

1899-1000 33 

1,4.H,3S5 


Table XVI. 

Laojjani, or rice beer, is the national drink of the 
unconverted tribes, and a special name, modahi, is ap. 
plied to those who have to some extent attorned 
to Hinduism, but have not yet abandoned their ancestral 
liquor. It is also taken by some of the humble Hindu 
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castes, and is largely used by garden coolies if facilities 
are not afforded to them for obtaining country spirit. The 
following is the usual system of manufacture followed. 

The rice is boiled and spread on a mat, and bakhar is 
powdered and sprinkled over it. After .about twelve 
hours it is transferred to an earthen jar, the mouth of 
which is closed, and left to ferment for three or four 
days. Water is then added and allowed to stand for a few 
hours, and the beer is at last considered to be ready. 

The usual proportions are o seers of rice and 3 chattaks 
of bakhar to half a Iculsi of water, and the liquor pro- 
duc<^d is said to be much stronger than most European 
beers. Liquor is sometimes illicitly distilled from lao- 
pani or boiled rice, by the following simple method. An 
earthen pot with a hole in the bottom is placed on the 
top of the vessel containing the la-opani or rice, and the 
whole is set on the fire. The mouth of the upper pot is 
closed by a cone-shaped vessel filled with cold water, 
and a saucer is placed at the bottom of the pot over the 
hole. Ihe vapour rises into the upper of the two jars, 
condenses- against the cold cone, with which the mouth 
is closed, and falls in the form of spirit on to the saucer 
beneath. Care must, of course, be taken to see that the 
various cracks are closed against the passage of the 
spirituous vapour, but this can easily be done with 
strijjs of cloth. 

Ganja is usually mixed with water, kneaded till it oaiya. 
becomes soft, cut into small strips, and smoketl. Wild 
ganja grows very freely in Assam, but it is doubtful 
whether it is much usei.! except as a medicine for cattle. 
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It does not -produce such strong effects as the ganja of 
Rajshahi, but the leaves are sometimes dried and mixed 
with milk, water, and sugar to form a beverage. The 
number of shops, the quantity of ganja issued, and the 
revenue obtained in each subdivision will be found in 
Table XVI. The quantity taken in Golaghat is com¬ 
paratively small. 

The total receipts under the head of income tax in 
1903-04 amounted to Rs. 3o,132, about two-thirds 
of which were realized from the salaries paid to garden 
managers and their staff. The receipts under the head 
of “ other sources of income ” amounted to Rs. 8,362 
paid by 203 persons. More than three-fourths of this 
was derived from the 141 persons assessed under the 
head of commerce and trade, in spite of the fact that 
the wealthiest Kaiyas in Jorhat and Golaghat pay 
income tax in Calcutta on the profits made in the Sibsagar 
district. Forty-one persons of the professional class 
were assessed in 1903-04, and paid altogether 
Rs. 1,268. The assessment under Part IV of the Act 
is based on the reports of the local revenue officials. 
The district is a progressive t)ne and the receipts from 
income tax hate steadily increased. In 1887-88, 
they amounted to Rs. 28,600 and they rose steadily 
to Rs. 44,400 in 1902-03. It is a significant fact 
that the increase in the assessment under the head 
“other sources of income” was considerably higher than 
the increase under the head ‘‘salaries paid by com¬ 
panies and private employers.” The marked decrease 
in the following year was due to Act XI of 1903 
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which raised the minimum taxable income from Es. 500 
to Rs.1,000. 

The receipts from stamps in 1903-04 amounted stamps, 
to Es. 77,300, three-fourths of which were derived 
from the head judicial stamps. The revenue raised 
under this head was higher than that derived from 
any other district in the Assam Valley; the revenue 
from non-judicial stamps was exceeded in Jjahhimpur 
alone. Details for later years will be found in Table 
XIII 

Public Works are in charge of an Executive orpubuc 
Assistant Engineer who is usually assisted by four 
upper and four or five lower subordinates The Public 
Works Department are entrusted wdth the construction 
and maintenance of all the larger public buildings. 

The most important are the jail, the public offices, 
schools and post and telegraph offices at district and 
subdivisional headquarters, circuit houses, dSk bunga¬ 
lows, and inspection bungalows on provincial roads. 
Inspection- bungalows on other roads are maintained 
by the Local Boards. The most important provincial 
roads which are directly under the Department are 
the trunk road which runs for 114 miles through the 
district, the road from Golaghat to the Brahmaputra, 
and the road from Disangmukh steamer ghat through 
Sibsagar to Nazira railway station. The Public Works 
Department are also responsible for the maintenance 
of the protective embankments which have been 
thrown up along the rivers in the neighbourhood of 
Sibsagar. It has already been explained that Local 
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Board worlrs that require professional skill or engineer¬ 
ing knowledge are usually made over to the Executive 
Engineer for execution. The principal cliflSculties with 
which the Department has to contend are the absence 
of an artizan class, and the scarcity and dearness of 
unskilled labour. It is to these two causes that the 
heavy cost of public works in Sibsagar is largely due. 

For general administrative purposes the district 

Government* ^ 

is divided into three subdivisions : Sibsagar (sadr) is at 
present under the immediate charge of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and Jorhat and Golagliat are entrusted to 
assistant magistrates who are almost invariably Euro¬ 
peans. 'I he headquarters of The district will, however, 
soon be transferred from Sibsagar to Jorhat. The Deputy 
Commissioner is allowed two subordinate magistrates 
and one sub-deputy collector as his immediate assistants, 
and a second magistrate and a sub-deputy collector are 
usually posted at each of the stations at Jorhat and 
Golaghat. 

Appeals lie to the Deputy Commissioner from the 

Criminal and i • 

civil Justice. orders passed by magistrates of the second or third class 
and from the orders of first class magistrates to the 
Judge of the Assam Valley districts. Appeals from the 
Judge lie to the High Court of Fort William at Calcutta. 
In 1902, there were 7 stipendiary and 4 honorary magis¬ 
trates in the district, and the former decided 2,640 and 
the latter 74 original criminal cases- In the course of 
these proceedings 5,890 witnesses were examined. Alto¬ 
gether there were 1,975 cases under the Penal Code return- 
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ed as true, the immense majority of which were either 
offences against property or the human body. Criminal 
work is heavier in Sibsagar than in any other district of 
the Assam Valley. Elsewhere the Assamese are singu¬ 
larly free from criminal tendencies or instincts, but cases 
of burglary are by no means uncommon in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jorhat. The number of murders, though not as 
high as in Lakhimpur, is still above the average. In the 
ten years ending with 1889 there were on the average 
six during the year. In the next decade the annual 
average rose to 11, "and in 1900 there were 19, or one 
case for every 90,000 people, a ratio more than four 
times as high as that prevailing in the Province of Bengal 
in 1901. Most of these murders are committed in a fit 
of passion and are often due to jealousy. Now and again, 
however, there are cases which argue a considerable 
degree of intelligence in the perpetrator of the crime. 
One such occurred in 1897. An Assamese living near 
Jorhat went to a Kaiya’s shop and informed the mer¬ 
chant that there was a Miri living near the Brahmaputra 
who wished to purchase coral and gold leaf. He offered 
to guide the Kaiya to the house, and the man set out 
taking with him an assortment of jewellery from which 
the iSIiri could make his choice. The whole story of the 
Miri was a fabrication, and at a lonely part of the road 
the Assamese murdered and robbed the unsuspecting 
Kaiya. Then, with the object of diverting suspicion 
from himself, he went to the shop and enquired for the 
mis.sing man, saying that he had been compelled to leave 
him near the Miri’s house. After some days, when the 
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• Kaiya failed to return, suspicions were aroused, and an 

enquiry was instituted which resulted in the detection 
and execution of the murderer The average annual 
value of property said to be stolen during the decade 
ending with 1M99 was Rs.25,000. Cattle theft is fairly 
common, and attempts have even been made to steal 
elephants, in spite of the difficulties attendant on the 
concealment and disposal of the missing property. 

Special rules are in force for the administration of 
criminal justice in the Mikir Hills tract. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the High Oom-t is barred, and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is the chief appellate authority. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is empowered to pass sentences of death, trans¬ 
portation, and imprisonment of seven years orupwards sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of the Chief Commissioner. Fine 
or fine and impidsonment may be awarded in lieu of any 
other punishment, provided that the amount of punish¬ 
ment awardable for such offence under the Indian Penal 
Code be not exceeded, and no appeal lies of right from 
any sentence by the Deputy Commissioner of less than 
three years’ imprisonment. 

ciTUJnstice. There is no separate staff for the trial of civil cases and 
assistant magistrates act as iSIunsifs, while the Deputy 
Commissioner is Subordinate Judge. He has, however, 
recently been relieved of the task of hearing civil appeals, 
which was a very heavy tax upon his time, and they now 
go direct to the Judge at Gauhati. Civil work is much 
heavier than in the other districts of the Assam Valley. 
In 1902, there were 2,257 cases instituted in the Munsifs’ 
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Courts, while 1^7 appeals were disposed of by the 
Subordinate Judge, a number more than half of the total 
returned for the whole of the Assam Valley Division. 

The great majority of the suits instituted in the Munsif’s 
Courts are for money and moveables, and nearly three- 
fourths of the total were disposed of without contest. 

The Deputy Commissioner is the District Registrar, Begtatr*. 
while one of the assistant magistrates acts as sub- 
registrar at each of the subdivisions. 'J'he number of 
documents registered is small, and, in 1903, was only 
1,696, but this is a larger number than was registered 
in any other district of the Assam Valley, with the excep¬ 
tion of Goalpara. 

The civil police are in charge of a District or Assistant pouoo. 
Superintendent of Police. The sanctioned strength con¬ 
sists of 3 inspectors, 25 sub-inspectors, and 303 constables. 

172 smooth bore Martinis are allotted to Sibsagar, and a 
reserve of men is kept up at the district and subdivi- 
sional headquarters who are armed with these weapons 
and are employed on guard and escort duty. Up- 
country men, Nepalese, and members of the aboriginal 
tribes are usually deputed to this work, though attempts 
are made to put all the constables through an annual 
course of musketry. Table XIX shows the strength and 
cost of the police in 1881, 1891, and 1901. Rural police 
are not employed, such assistance as is necessary being 
given by the village elders or gaoburas. In addition to 
their regular duties in connection with *the prevention 
and detection of crime, the police are required to check 
the returns of vital statistics, manage pounds, enquire 
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into cases in wliicli death has not heen due to natural 
causes, to furnish guards and escorts, and to serve all 
processes in warrant cases. The cost of living is consi¬ 
derable, the demand both for skilled and unskilled labour 
is much in excess of the supply, and the pay of an 
ordinary constable is not sufficient to attract or retain a 
good class of recruit. The result is that the men resign 
their appointments on the slightest provocation, a fact 
which affords a serious obstacle to the efficient manage¬ 
ment of the force. For police purposes the district is 
divided into ten investigating centres. The names of 
these stations and the streng’th sanctioned for each will 
be found in Table XX. 

A portion of Sibsagar marches, however, with indepen¬ 
dent territory, and during the winter season it is thought 
desirable to have a small garrison of men trained for mili¬ 
tary duties available for cases of emergency. A detach¬ 
ment consisting of si.xteen non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Lakhimpur military police battalion is accor¬ 
dingly stationed for six months of the cold weather at 
Abhaipur, at the foot of the hills occupied by the in¬ 
dependent Naga tribes. 

In addition to the regular force of police there are 
a coTisiderable number of volunteers residing in the 
district who can be called out when required. A corps 
of mounted infantry was first enrolled in Sibsagar in 
1883 with a strength of 104 members. Eight years 
later the volunteers in the four upper districts of the 
Valley were formed into one corps known as the Assam 
Valley Mounted Rifles, and in 1896 the Mounted Rifles 
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were converted into Ligtt Horse. The strength of the 
corps in 1903 was 312, of whom were residing in 
Sibsagar. 

There is a jail at the headquarters station of theJaii. 
district and subsidiary jails at both of the two subdivi¬ 
sions. Th jail compound at Sibsagar covers an area 
of 1*81 acres and is surrounded by a masonry wall. 

It contains accommodation for 40 male and 9 female 
convicts. The subsidiary jails at Jorhat and Golaghat 
are surrounded by bamboo palisades. The buildings are 
constructed of bamboo and timber, with thatched roofs 
at Jorhat and roofs of corrugated iron at Golaghat^ 
and can accommodate 31 prisoners of all classes at th© 
former and 32 at the latter place. Convicts are usually 
employed on gardening, oil pressing, paddy husking, 
and surki pounding, and when sentenced to more than 
3 months’ imprisonment are sent to Sibsagar. Female 
prisoners with sentences of over one month’s imprison¬ 
ment are drafted to Tezpur or Gauhati. Drinking water 
at Sibsagar and Jorhat is obtained from the tanks at 
those two places, and at Golaghat is drawn from a 
masonry well. 

In 18 11, Mr. Robinson of the Gauhati College describ- Education, 
ed the state of education in the Assam Valley as being 
"deplorable in the extreme.”* He pointed out that, un¬ 
like the Province of Bengal, where every village had its 
teacher supported by general contribution, provincial school 
had only recently been introduced in Assam, and their 

* A descriptive account of Assam, page 277. 
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number was in consequence extremely small. Vernacular 
schools were first established at Sibsagar in 1840, and 
in 1847-48 there were 10 vernacular schools in the 
district. The next few years witnessed very little 
progress, as on the occasion of Mr. Mill’s visit in 1853 
there were only 9 schools of all grades. The condition 
of these schools was, moreover, far from satisfactory, 
and the Collector only proposed to keep up four, which 
were situated at Nazira and the headquarters of each 
of the three subdivisions. 1874-75 is the first year 
for which complete statistics are available, and the 
following abstract shows the progress of education since 
that year. Figures for years subsequent to 1900-01 
will be found in Table XXII. 


Year. 

No. of secondary 
schools. 

* 

■p4 

a 

P-i 

No. of primary 
schools. 

Pupils, 

Total number of 
pupils. 

No. of persons in 
district to each 
pupil. 

Percentage under 
instruction to 
those of school- 
going aye. 

Males. 

Females. 

1874-75 

6 

820 

mSm 

2,918 

3 738 

79 


... 

1880-81 

5 

693' 

125 

:-t,745 

4,438 

83 

15-32 

024 

1890-91 

8 

1,104 

257 

7,676 

8,780 

52 

23'38 

1-40 


14 

00 

328 


12,038 

50 


160 


Sibsagar is unusually well supplied with high schools. 
There are Government high schools at Sibsagar and Jorhat 
an aided school at Nazira, and three unaided schools 
at the headquarters of each of the three subdivisions. 
The Jorhat and Sibsagar Government schools are two 
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of the largest in the Province, and tlic school at .Torhat 
is the only Government high school in As.'^aiu in which 
the direct expenditure is entirely met from the fi‘es 
paid by the pupils. Middle schools are situated at 
Sibsagar town, Hatipati, Jorhat, Cinnamura, Golaghat, 
Dingao and Marangi. 

High schools are those institutions which are recognised 
by the Calcutta University as capable of atfording suit¬ 
able preparation for the Entrance Exnmination. 1'!ie 
boys are taught from the earliest stage of their <‘{lu('iifion 
lip to the Entrance course as prescribed by the University 
of Calcutta, but many leave school without eomiileting 
the coiu'se. Till recently English was taught in all the 
classes. The boys in the lowest class no longer learu 
that language, but the standard of instruction is highm* 
than that prevailing in lower secondary (midillo) schools. 
English is the medium of instruction in the first four 
classes of high schools, in the lower classes and in other 
schools the vernacular is employed. The course of in¬ 
struction at middle English and middle vernacular schools 
is the same, with the exception that English is taught in 
the former and not in the latter. The following arc tho 
Subjects taught in the middle vernacular (iourso —(1) 
Assamese, comprising literature, grammar and composi¬ 
tion, (2) History of India, (3) Geography, (4) Arithmetic 
(5) Elements of Euclid (Kook I), mensuration of piano 
surfaces and surveying, and (6) simple lessons in hotjuiy 
and agriculture. 

Primary schools are divided into two grades, iipp(‘r and i>rt»iary 
lower, but the proportion of boys in upper piimary schools 
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is only two per cent, of the total number, and this 
class of school, like the middle vernacular, is slowly dying 
out. The course' of study in lower primary schools 
includes reading, writing, dictation, simple arithmetic, 
and the geography of Assam. In upper primary schools 
the course is somewhat more advanced, and includes part 
of the first book of Euclid, Mensuration, and a little 
History. The standard of instruction given still leaves 
much to be desired, but efforts have been recently made 
to improve it, by raising the rates of pay given to the 
masters. Fixed pay is now awarded at average rates of 
Ks. 8 per mensem for certificated and Rs. 5 per mensem 
for uncertificated teachers, supplemented by capitation 
grants at rates ranging from 3 annas to 6 annas for pupils 
in the three highest classes. 

There is a survey school at Jorhat in which villagers 
can be trained to serve as mandals, and scholarships are 
granted to a limited number of Assamese boys who are 
brought up as .artizans in the Joi'hat railway workshops. 
Law classes are also held at Sibsagar. 

The district is in the medical charge of the Civil 
Surgeon who is stationed at Sibsagar. It contains seven 
dispensaries, and the supervision of the work done at 
these institutions is one of the most important duties of 
the Civil Surgeon. He also acts as Superintendent of the 
Jail, he controls and inspects the vaccination department, 
and is rec[uired to visit and report on all tea gardens on 
which the death rate for the previous year has exceeded 
7 per cent. 
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The conditions under which the people pass their days complete 
are far from conducive to a long mean duration of life, rnxai samita. 
Their houses are small, dark, and ill ventilated, and in 
summer must be exceedingly close and oppressive. They 
are built upon low mud plinths, and are in consequence 
extremely damp, and the inmates instead of sleeping on 
beds or bamboo platforms, which would cost them 
nothing to provide, often pass the night on a mat on the 
cold floor. Their attire, which is suitable enough for the 
warm weather, offers' but a poor resistance to the cold 
and fogs of winter, and many lives are annually lost from 
diseases arising from chills, which might have been 
avoided by the purchase of a cheap woollen jersey. The 
houses are buried in groves of fruit trees and bamboos, 
which afford indeed a pleasant shade, but act as an 
effective barrier to the circulation of the air, and increase 
the humidity of the already over-humid atmosphere. 

Sanitary arrangements there are none, the rubbish is 
swept up into a corner and allowed to rot with masses 
of decaying vegetation, and the complete absence of 
latrines renders the neighbourhood of the village a most 
unsavoury place. The water-supply is generally bad 
and is drawn either from shallow holes, from rivers, or 
from tanks in which the villagers wash their clothes and 
persons. All of these are undoubtedly factors which 
contribute to produce a high mortality, and nearly every 
one of them could be eliminated. 

In comparison with Central and Lower Assam Sib- 
sagar is, however, a very healthy district. The greater 
part of it consists of a wide plain lying south ‘ of the 
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Vital statls- 
tios. 


Brahmaputra, and for some reason or another it 
would seem that the south hank of the river, except in 
those parts where the Assam Range projects into the 
valley, is much healthier than the country on the north 
even though it may he situated at some distance from 
the Himalayas. There is not much jungle near the 
principal centres of the population, the projjortion of 
unsettled land is comparatively small, the winter sgason 
is cold and bracing, and the rainfall is abundant. It 
has hitherto been exempt from the dreadful scourge of 
hala azar, and if only the people would pay more attention 
to the most elementary laws of sanitation, the indigenous 
population would in all probability increase with great 
rapidity. 

Vital statistics are reported by the gaohura or village 
headman to the mandal of the circle, this report being 
in theory submitted every second week. In practice 
they were received at much longer intervals, as the 
gaobura was an unpaid servant of Government and 
not very amenable to discipline. It has recently been 
decided to allot to each gaobura 2f acres of land re¬ 
venue free, and it will now be possible to enforce a 
stricter adherence to the rules. Between 1891 and 
1901 the mean recorded birth and death rates were 
24 per mille, and it is obvious that both of these figures 
were much below the truth. The statistics of age record¬ 
ed at the census are, however, so unreliable, and the 
disturbing eftect of immigrants is so great that it is not 
possible to fix a normal birth and death rate for the 
district. 
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Fever and bowel complaints are the forms which causes oi 
death most often takes in the fciibsagar district, at any 
rate according to the official returns. These returns 
are, however, so inaccurate, and so little reliance can 
be placed on the diagnosis of the reporting agency, that 
the figures hardly repay examination. Most fatal ill¬ 
nesses are accompanied by a rise in temperature, and 
the villages are in consequence very prone to ascribe 
every death to fever. Epidemics of cholera from time 
to time produce a high mortality, for though it is ap¬ 
parently endemic in the district, it occasionally breaks 

Cholera quite exceptional 

Death rate violence. The abstract in 

per mille* 

. 6 2 the margin shows the re- 

4 - 1 ® 

5- 3 corded death rate from this 

11*6 

5-7 cause in the years when 
9*8 

cholera was most prevalent. 

Small-pox also appears from time to time in a virulent 
form. The highest death rates per mille recorded from 
this cause during recent years were 2-2 in 1896 and 5T 
in 1897. Vaccination has, however, made considerable 
progress amongst the people, and small-pox is not as a 
rule responsible for many deaths. Other diseases which 
are prevalent in the district are measles, w'hooping 
cough with its attendant pulmonary complications, 
worms, and parasitic skin diseases. 

Though there can be little doubt that many lives are ^ 
annually lost which could be saved by proper treatment, outaiaing 

medical aid. 


1884 

1886 

1888 

1890 

1894 

1897 
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it is satisfactory to know that of recent years there has 
been some increase in the facilities for obtaining medical 
aid, and the extent to which the people avail themselves 
of the advantages now offered to them. From the 


statement in the margin it 


Patients treated. 
No. 
8,561 
19,220 
51,765 


situated at Sibsagar, 


Dispensaries. Patients^reated. appears that for every pa- 

1881 2 8,5(51 tient treated in 1881 there 

1891 3 19,220 r. • -.I.ni mi • . 

1901 6 51,766 were Din 1901. The princi¬ 

pal dispensaries are those 
situated at Sibsagar, Jorhat, and Golaghat, each of 
which had a daily average attendance in 1903 of 64, 82, 
and 50, respectively. The diseases for which treatment 
is most commonly applied are malarial fevers, worms, 
cutaneous disorders, dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatic 
affections, bronchitis, and other diseases of the organs of 
respiration. The number of patients treated at each 
dispensary in 1800 and the succeeding years will be found 
in Table XXV. 


Nauve There are very few professional midwives amongst the 
metaodaof ^gamesc, and a womau in her confinement is generally 
attended by her relatives or friends. In difficult cases 
they can render little help, and recourse is had to 
Heaven for assistance. A goat or duck is sacrificed, 
and mantras are tied round the neck and arm of the 
woman or inscribed on a brass vessel which is placed 
where her eyes can fall upon it In cases of false 
presentation attempts are made to drag the child out 
by anything that offers, and the abdomen is kneaded 
in the hope that the foetu-s may be expelled. In the 
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absence of medical aid, and this aid is seldom to be 
obtained, the mother in such cases generally dies. 

The confinement sometimes takes place in a small hut 
which has been specially constructed for the purpose, 
and the patient’s bed generally consists of an old mat 
laid on the floor. The unfortunate mother receives 
practically no assistance. If the labour is a natural 
one, all is well, but if complications arise the ease has 
usually a fatal termination, and it is probable that 
many lives are lost owing to disregard of the rules 
of cleanliness which are of such paramount importance 
in these cases. The nucleus of a professional midwife 
class is, however, to be found in the bejhns or female 
doctors, who receive a small remuneration for attending 
cases and practise beyond the limits of their own vil¬ 
lages. 

In addition to the Government dispensaries there is a 
hospital on almost every one of the tea gardens in the 
district. 

A professional survey of the district was made at survey, 
the time when Assam was still a division of Bengal and 
maps were published in 1873. They are on the scale 
of one mile to the inch and show the sites of the 
villages and the physical features of the country. A 
topographical map on the scale of four miles to the 
inch was published in 1882 and is now under revision. 

An area of 1,5^1 square miles, which included the more 
densely populated portions of the district, was cadastrally 
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surveyed by the professional party during the seasons of 
1888-89,1889-9U, and 1891-92. The maps are on the 
scale of 16 inches to the mile, and in addition to 
topographical features show the boundaries of each field. 
Certain areas which were omitted by the professional 
party were subsequently surveyed by local agency on 
the basis of a theodolite traverse, and the results obtained 
from the cadastral survey both by the professional and 
local agency have beeu utilised in the subsequent revi¬ 
sion of the maps.* 

*The area so surveyed up to 30th September 1899 was 208 square miles. 
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00 

255 
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234 
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'8061 
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no ‘ojo^urarai puu 
danquixi ^c^uuid 

jopun Sdjoc ui vdJV 
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220 
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462 
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Area in acrea 
on December 
:31st, 1903. 


1,493 

1,553 

216 

300 

1,293 
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1,459 

•siQ:jJ[unbpf.8q 
^nwoisiAipqns tuoi| 
p-Boi iq eouu4 
-sip e^sraixojddv 
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Miles. 
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respectiye- 
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Mauza in which 
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cfl « 0 0 2 

s 'a s Q 0 0 

•S g 0 Sc a 
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Name of owner or com¬ 
pany to which 
it belongs. 


Scottish Assam Tea Co..., 

Moabund Tea Co. 

Sbek Khas Gaobnra ... 

Shek Sabnnr Ali 

Hnnwal Tea Co,, Ld. 

Congdon Brother 

J ban zi Tea A^ociation... 

Name of garden. 


JORHAT Subdivi¬ 
sion—( co/mZd.) 

Mezenga and Kar- 
soli. 

Moabund 

Monmoy 

Motijan 

Nagadholi 

Nagajunka 

Naginijan and 
Sotai. 

*i9c[ranu 
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41 
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Name of post office. 

Name dfmanza or 
tahail in which 
situated. 

! 

i 

Name of post office. 

Name of mauza or 
tahsil in which 
situated. 

Ahataguri 

Ahataguri mauza. 

Golaghat 


Golaghat town. 

Amguri* 

NTamtidol tahsil. 

Jhanzi 


Namtidol tahsil. 

Badulipar* 

Rangamati mauza. 

Jhanzimukh 

... 

Chaokhat mauza. 

Barjan 

Athgaon tahsil. 

Jorhat 


Jorhat town. 

Barpathar 

Barpathar mauza. 

Kajiranga 

... 

Namdayang mauza. 

Baruagaon 

Athgaon tahsil. 

Kakilamukh*t 


Hezari mauza. 

Bihubar 

Athkhel mauza. 

Kamalabari 


Balmara mauza. 

Bokakhat’^ 

Namdayang mauza. 

Kamarbandhali 


Athgaon tahsil. . 

Chaokhat 

Chaokhat mauza. 

Lakwa^ 

## 

Silakuti mauza. 

Cinnamara^ 

Dergaon ... 

Dhansirimukh* ... 1 

1 

Dikhomukh 

Jorhat tahsil. 

Michamara mauza. 

Namdayang mauza. 

SibsagHt tahsil. 

Letekujan^ 

Mahima* 

Mahkhuti 

Maran^ 

«st 

Golaghat tahsil, 

Gurjogania mauza, 

Bakata mauza, 

Khalai g h o g 0 r a 
mauza. 

Dimapur 

Dimapur mauza. 

Mariani* 


Jorhat tahsil. 

Disangmukh* ... 

Sibsagar tahsil. 

Meleng* 


Chaokhat mauza. 

Ganakpukhuri ... 

Gurjogania mauza. 

Moabund**" 


Khangia mauza. 

Gatonga* 

Khangia mauza. 

Nakachari^ 

... 

Nakaohari mauza. 

Gaurisagar 

Namtidol tahsil. 

Namtidol 

• •• 

Namtidol tahsil. 

Geleki 

Athkhel mauza. | 

Nazira’^ 

... 

Nazira mauza. 


Note .—The names marked with an asterisk are combined post and telegraph 
offices. There are also departmental telegraph offices at Dimapnr, 
Jorhat, and Golaghat, 
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lA^ of post offices —(conoid.) 


ifame of post office. 

Name of mauza or 
tahsil in which 
situated. 

Nam® of post office. 

Name of mauza or 
tahsil in which 
situated. 

Neghereting* ... ! 

Dergaon mauza. 

Sibsagar* 

Sibsagar town. 

Numaligarh^ 

Namdayang mauza 

Sokhlatanga 

Khangia mauza. 

Gating ... 

Athgaon tahsil. 

Sonari* 

Abhaipur mauza. 

Eaimai* 

Thaura Panidihing 
mauza 

Teok 

Teok mauza. 

* Kangajan* ... 

Jorhat tahsil. 

Tiphuk 

Namtidol tahsil. 

Safrai* 

Seleng* 

Abhaipur mauza. 

Lahing mauza. 

Titabar* 

J'orhat tahsil. 


The names marked with an asterisk are combined i»ost and telegraph olEces. 
There are also departmental telegraph offices at JDimapur, Jorhat and Golaghat, 

STATEMENT C. 


List of markets. 


Tahsil or mauza. 


Tahsil or mauza. 

Place at which market 
held. 

Sibsagai' 

Subdivision, 

1 

Joktali mauza... 

Athabari garden. 

Abhaipur mauza 

Silakuti „ ... 

Dhopabar „ ... 

Abhaipur, 

Sapaketi. Held every 
Mondwy. 

Sonari. 

Lakwa. 

Cliaraideo. 

Namtidol tahsil 

j 

Dopdar. 

Kukuracboa, 

Naragaon. 

Athkel ,, ... 

Alathurapur. 

Santak. 

Sibsagar tahsil... 

Sibsagar town (Muni¬ 
cipal bazar). Held 

Athkhel. 


daily. 

Rajmai. 


Geleki. 

Thaura Panidih¬ 
ing mauza. 

Nazira „ ... 

Mekipur. 

Jorhat 

Subdivmon, 



Mezenga. 

Gakhirkhoa mau¬ 

Teok. 


Nazira Chak bazar. 
Held daily. 

za. 

Lahing „ 

Seleng. 


Where not otherwise specified these markets are always held on Sunday. 
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STATEMENT 0. 


STATEMENT C. 

LiM of markets —(concld.) 


Tahsil or mauza. 

Place at which mar- 1 
ket held. 

Tahsil or mauza. 

Place at which mar¬ 
ket held. 

Ji>rhat —(concld.) 




Nakachari mauza 

Dobrapar. 

Golaghat tahsil 

Bheloatar. 

Hoi o n g a p a r 
mauza. 

Jforhat tahsil ... 

» Amguri and f 
Kharik at i 
maujg|is, 1 

Titabar „ ... 

Garamur „ ... 

Tirual. Held every 
Wednesday. 

Meleng. 

Jorhat Chak bazar. 
Held daily. 

Rangajan. Held 
every Wednesday. 

Barhalla. 

Hilikha. 

Titabar. 

Cinnamara. 

Gur 3 0 g a n i a 
mauza. 

Dergaon ... 

Golaghat. Held every 
Wednesday and 
Sunday. 

Letekujan. Held 

every Friday. 

Panikora. 

Barkhathani garden. 
Held every Tues¬ 
day. 

Neghereting. Held 
daily. 

Neghcreting Garhali 
side. 

Katani „ ... 

Mariani. 

Rangamati „ ... 

Bholaguri. 

Khangia „ ... 

Gatonga. 

i 

1 

Bangagora. 

Golaghat 

Suhdiviswtu 

Moabuhd. 

1 

Namdayang „ ... 

Bangamati. 

Hatikhali. 

T)imapur mauza...! 

Dimapur. 


Ikarajan. 

Atbgaon tahsil... 

Barkathani. Held 
every Tuesday. 

Dakh in h e n g r a 
Ghiladhari. 


Naharjan. 

Nnmaligar Bilisrahat 


Halikihat in vil¬ 
lage Kbarjan. Held 
every Wednesday 
and Sunday. 

Dating, 


I 


Where not otherwise specified these markets arc always held on Sunday. 
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STATEMENT D. 


List of villages containing three or more permanent shops. 


Tahsil OP 
mauza. 

i 

Village. 

c 

o 

eS 

1 

s 

SL 

O § 

d-g 

25 

Tahsil or 
mauza. 

Village. 

■iia 

a 

(U 

fl 

1 

a* 

^ a 
=> o 

^ .CJ 

o ” 

iz; 

Sibsagar Snb* 






diztsiim. 






A b h a i p UP 

Naphuk 

3 

Namtidol tab- 

Abhaipuria 

3 

mauza. 



sil. 




Eangapahar 

4 


Bangaligarl ^ 

5 


Sonari (North) ... 

7 


Chamdar 

3 


Do. (South) 

9 


Lunpuria 

3 

Silakui mauza 

JEtarnuu ... 

3 


Namta Bangali ... 

3 

Dhopabar „ ... 

Barduar 

3 


Farbatia ... 

3 


Belangbari 

3 

Sibsagar tahsil 

Alichija 

3 




Jorhat Sub- 




Bogdai 

3 

dii'ision. 






Nakachari 

Oinuatoli ‘ ... 

4 


; Mathurapur 

3 

1 mauza. 






! 

Mautjuli 

1 3 

Athkel „ ... 

Dolasoria Bam- 

3 





gaon. 



1 Nagadora Balimara 

4 


Gohaingaon 

5 


Naginijan 

4 

Nazira „ ... 

Nazira (in the land 

70 


Tirual hatkhola ..." 

10 


of the Assam Go.) 








Salmara mauza 

Auniati 

3 

Jokfcali „... 

Bartala 

8 







Charigaon 

Chengeligaon 

3 


Horakhoa 

3 

Parbatia „ 

Bhatmora 

3 


Mechaghar Gohain- 

3 


Oharingia 

3 


gaon. 









Matigaon (Old) ... 

4 


Nazira bazar 

28 







Jorhat tahsil 

Mahabandhagaon 

6 

fiachara ... 

Chunpora gohain 

3 








Nagarmabal 

93 


Kujibali ... , 

3 







Kharikatia and 

Nangolgaon 

3 


_ 


^mguri mauzas 
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• STATEMENT D. 


List of villages containing three or more permanent 
shops —(concld.) 


Tahsil or 
mauza. 

Village. 

No. of permanent 
shops. 

Tahsil or 
mauza. 

Village. 

No. of permanent 
shops. 

QolagJiat 







Bubdimsion. 







Hengma mauza 

Bbitarkaliani 


3 

Michamara 

Badhoragaon 

3 





mauza. 








Dalijan 

5 

Barpathar 

Barpathar 

• (• 

5 




mauza. 





Bojabahar 

3 

D i m a p u r 

Dimapur 


36 

Namday a n g 

Bilatia 

3 

mau2a> 




mauza. 








Garmur 

3 

Athgaon tah- 

Barahigaon 

••• 

3 




ail. 





Khaligaon 

3 


Fechuyal 

..1. 

3 









Mahmaiki ... 

3 


Gohaingaon 

•»# 

3 









Rowroar 

6 


^Gorigaoa 

... 

3 


1 



Kacharihat 

... 

3 





Tirual 

... 

3 




Golaghat tahsil 

Bhekxal 

... 

3 





Habisowa 

... 

3 





Teliagaon 

... 

3 




N a h a r a n i 

Dhodangaria 


4 


' 


mauza. 







Bergaon mauza 

Bergaon 

... 1 

4 





JeleUuagaon 

... 

3 





Eumargaon 

... 

3 














TABLE |. 

Average maximum and minimum temperatures registered at Sibsagar town. 
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TABLE 11. 


TABLE II. 

Bainfall. 

The number of years for which the average is 
calculated is shown below the name 
of each station. 


Months, 


Average rainfall in 

INCHES. 


Dimapur (8 years). 

Golaghat (30 years)* 

Jorhat (29 years). 

Nazira (25 years). 

Sibsagar (46 years). 

Sonari (9 years), 

January 


0-56 

1*01 

093 

1*27 

1-14 

1*40 

February 


I'Cl 

1*56 

1*41 

2*27 

2*16 

2*58 

March 

• ■ft 

2'91 

4*43 

4-28 

4*81 

4-74 

6*44 

April 


4-64 

8*39 

8*36 

9-27 

9*88 

9-80 

May 


6*05 

10'44 

9*62 

9*97 

11*47 

10*60 

June 


8'96 

12-U 

11*52 

13*43 

14*14 

12-68 

July 


10*38 

I51G 

15*24 

35*08 

15*89 

18*37 

August 

«•« 

9*75 

13-60 

14*32 

16 09 

16*29 

16*38 

September 

• v» 

9*01 

10*08 

9*23 

10*46 

11*77 

lC-60 

October 

• •ft 

4-42 

4-03 

4*04 

5*11 

5*17 

4*71 

November 


0*78 

0S3 

0*64 

0*91 

1*11 

0*85 

December 


0*47 

0-59 

0*60 

0*66 

0*59 

0-68 

Total of year 

•4ft 

59*54 

81*93 

80-09 

”9*13” 

94*35 

94*99 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution of population. 


Tahsil or mauza. 

Population in 1901. 

Population in 1891. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population per 

square mile. 

Number of persons 
censused on tea 
gardens. 

Sihsagar Snbdim- 







sioti — 







Sibsagar tahsil 

45,612 

88,683 

+7,029 

147-75 


^^9 

Nam tidol tahsil 

58,145 

54,365* 

+3,780 

159*93 

364 

11,443 

Joktali mauza ... 

8,681 

7,426 

+1,265 

22*27 

390 

755 

Athkhel ,, 

15,268 

Not 

known. 

+15,268 

61*18 

260 

7,745 

Abhaipur », 

21,632 

15,161 

+M71 

219*95 

98 

10,983 

Ehalaighogora „ 

14,635 

11,136 

+3,499 

114*16 

128 

6,881 

Silakutt „ 

13,657 

10,092 

+3,565 

54-13 

252 

3,384 

Bhopabar „ 

11,673 

9,077 

+2,596 

43*18 


6,089 

Thaura Panidihing „ 

14,417 

10,391t 

+4,026 

• 163*59 

93 

4,848 

Hachara „ 

4,834 

■B 

+761 

13*77 

351 

... 

Geleki „ 

3,210 


+3,210 

... 

... 


J'orhat Subdivision — 







Jorhat tahsil 

63,654 

52,360 

4-11 294 

144*19 

441 

22,003 

Lahing mauza ... 

'14,017 

11,799 

+ 2,218 

76-45 

183 

6,281 

Gakhirkhoa ,, 

5,350 

2,896t 

+2,454 

31*64 

169 

2,936 


maviza <popuIat!on S,S09 in 1891) has been transferred from the NaratJdol 
K> tne Siosagar tahs!l» the figures for 1891 have been corrected. The population of JoUtali 
roauza in 1891 <7,426> has also been deducted, as the mauza no longer form* part of the tahsil. 
Ane population of the Athkhel mauza should also have been deducted, hut unfortunately it 
is not Known. 

mu Kampur mauza (population 9,341 in 1891) has been transferred to the Sibsagar iahsil. 

The figures for 1891 have been corrected. 

* mauza, containing in 1891, 2,877 and l,o57 persons have since been trans- 

r "^liiog and Nakachari mauzas respectively. The figures for 1891 have been cor- 
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TABLE III. 


TABLE III. 

Distribution of population —(contd.) 


Tahsil or mauza. 

Population in 1901. 

Population in 1891, 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population per 

square mile. 

Number of persons I 
censused on tea I 
gardens. I 

Jorhat 8uJ>dM“ 







siiiti —(concld.) 







Nakachari laauza ... 

11,078 

8,805 

+2.273 

24-35 

454 

3,747 

Churamani 

7,832 

6,626 

+ 1,206 

26‘40 

296’ 

... 

Chaokhat „ 

16,858 

14,976 

+1.8 77 

7210 

233 

... 

HoloDgapar „ 

17,240 

12,151 

+5,089 

61-46 

280 

, 8,728 

Kotahabahoni and 

Charigaon manzas. 

12,200 

12,046 

+ 154 

19-64 

621 

... 

Hezari „ 

7,413 

6,699 

+714 

37-40 

198 

... 

Baligaon 

8,111 

6,675 

+1.436 

30-90 

262 

... 

Farbatia „ ... 

6,312 

4,764 

+548 

24-50 

216 

882 

Amguri and Khari- 

23,621 

16,566 

+7,356 

118-80 

199 

10,950 

katia mnuzas. 





Balnmra „ 

26,466 

24,941 

+1,515 

349-50 

75 

... 

Qolaghat SvltdirU 
iion — 







Golaghat tahsil 

38,515 

31,232 

+7,283 

178-83 

215 

11,546 

Athgaon tahsil 

83.488 

29,422 

+4,oM 

150-98 

221 

6,106 

Jilichamara manza ... 

19 040 

16,664 

+2,376 

66-05 

288 

6,069 

Ahatagtiri „ 

8,594 

7,636 

+968 

135-60 

63 

... 

Bangamati 

13.016 

9,036 

+3,980 

102-20 

127 

5,617 

Namdayang „ 

13,135 

9,762 

+3,373 

221-60 

59 

6,499 

Nahraani „ 

4,175 

4,077 

1 

+08 

12-63 

330 

64 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution of population —(coneld.) 


Tahsil or mauza. 

Population in 1901 

Population in 1891. 

Differ¬ 

ence, 

Area in 
squnre 
miles. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Number of persons 
censused on tea 
gardens. 

GdlagJhat Suhdivi-' 
sion —(conoid.) 

Gurjogania mauza ... 

9,731 

7,857 

+1,874 

27*02 

360 

1,250 

Barpathar* „ 

3,200 

1,820 

+1,380 

... 


... 

Dimapur „ 

566 

303 

+263 


- 

... 

Bnardisa „ 

3,139 

2,171 

+968 

• •• 



Barjan „ 

2,199 

... 

+2,199 

• •• 



Bast Eengma ty ••• 

5,281 

7,650 

-2,419 

• •• 



West Eengma „ 

10,363 

8,603 

+1,760 

... 

■ *« 

1 

1 *** 

Buar Bagarif „ 

2,676 

2,838 

-162 

• •• 

••• 


Total district ... 

597,969 

480,659 

+117,310 

4,996-OOt 

120 

147,532 


* Barpathar and the following five mauzas have been transferred from the Naga Hills since 
1891; the areas are not available. 

t This xnauza was transferred from Nowgoog ; the area is not available. 
tThe area of the district was furnished by the Assistant Surveyer-Qeneral and does not 
tally with the sum total of the areas of mauzas and tahsils as the latter figures were obtained 
from the District Officer. 
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TABLE IV. 
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—Since 1891 Dimapur, Barpathar, Rastein and Western Rengma and Duardisa manzas have been transferred from the Naga 
Hills and niauza Buar Bagari from Wowgong lo Golaghat subdivision. The figures for 1891,1881 and 1872 have been 
corrected accordingly, 
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Birth place, race, caste and occupation. 
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TABLE V, 
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TABLE VI, 


TABLE VI. 
Vital statistics. 
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TABLE VH, 


TABLE 

Crop 


Partieulars. 

*10-0061 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Total cropped area ... 

509,716 

526,131 

537,457 

536,833 

ftice 

316,278 

327,472 

340,739 

345,634 

Mustard ... 

18,070 

19,575 

19,637 

20,522 

Sugarcane 

6,440 

8,031 

8,031 

7,412 

Fulsss 

16,338 

15,986 

14,047 

16,108 

All other crops 

Tea. 

152,581 

155,068 

165,103 

147,157 

SiBSAGAR Subdivision.— 

noi 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Number of gardens 

58 

65 

56 

56 

Area in acres 

91,001 

92,415 

98,002 

97,444 

Area in acres under plant 

28,646 

27,732 

27,384 

28,076 

Outtern in lbs. 

9,389,797 

9,374,396 

9,323,430 

11,183,233 

Labour force 

33,436 

t 31,518 

33,960 

33,329 

Labourers including dependents 
imported during the year,* 

2,219 


2,707 

1,413 


Figure# for 1903 and subsequent years relate 






TABLE Vn. 
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VII. 

statistics. 
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TABLE VII. 


table 

Crop 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902 

1903. 

S 

03 

Tba. 






JoRHAT Subdivision— 






Number of gardens 

Area in acres 

Area in acres under plant 

Outturn in lbs. * . 0 , 
liaboar force 

Labourers including dependents 
imported during the year.* 

58 

90,978 

30,420 

10,241,523 

36,960 

2,740 

58 

80,085 

31,167 

9,805,623 

37,606 

67 

80,248 

31,022 

10,743,570 

88,513 

1,443 

66 

82,186 

30,851 

11,172,933 

36,849 

2,051 

GoIiAGHAT Subdivision— 






Number of gardens ... 

Area in acres 

Area in acres under plant 

Outturn in lbs. 

Labour force 

Labourers including dependents 
imported during the year,* 

. 

48 

62,674 

20,252 

7,168,606 

25,558 

1,387 

46 

62,500 

20.453 

7,142,400 

24,621 

46 

60,037 

20,117 

7,80H.727 

21,496 

1,770 

47 

68,179 

20,324 

8,025,512 

23,883 

1,187 

Totai* District. 






Number.of gardens ... 

Area in acres ... [[[ 

Area in acres by Bnropeana 

under plant 1 

1 » It natives ... 

Outturn in lbs. 

Labour force ... .** 

Labourers including dependents 
imported during the year,* 

164 

244,653 

76,890 

2,427 

26,800,000 

95,954 

6,346 

159 
235,OoO 
76,802 

2,550 

26,322,000 

93,745 

159 

238,287 

75,967 

2,556 

27,871,000 

96,969 

5,920 

159 

237,809 

76,514 

2,737 

30,382,000 

94,061 

4,651 


•Elgures for 1903 and sulwequent years relate to the period from 











1905. 


Vfl- 

statistics. 


TABLE VIX 
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1st July to 30th June, 


1912. 
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TABLE VllI, 


TABLE 

Reserved 





miles. 

Ru 











o 





Name of reserve. 


1 

OQ 








(=i 

ct 

.-J 

s 

ea 

O 

1 

CO 

o 





<u 

-<5 

o 

o 

OS 

rH 

g 

O 

O 

o 

Oi 

rH 





i Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

f 

Mikir Hills 


81 1 

Nil, 

Nil, 

6 

223 


Kalioni 


81 

143 

80 

32 

460 


Upper Daigurung 

8 

Nil, 

1 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Golaohat •« 

' Lower Do. 

... 

8 

mi. 

mi. 

1> 

Nil. 

Rangic. 

Natnbar 

... 

387 

1,695 

7,456 

7,793 

4,146 


Diphu 

... 

66 

Nil, 

mi. 

274 

700 


Rengraa 

... 

54 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Nil. 


^Doiang 

... 

95 

178 , 

259 

476 

386 


^ Disai 


11 

1,178 

2,656 

3,460 

652 

JOKHAT 

Bangs. 

Holongapar 


8 

66 

301 

613 

166 


^ Disai valley 

... 

63 

Nil, 

Nil, 

1,196 

Nil, 


( Abhaipur 

1 


26 

Nil, 

mi. 

94 

Nil. 

SiBSAGAB 
Range. ^ 

I Sola 

... 

3 

47 

225 

365 

6 

1 

j Panidihingia 

... 

30 

338 

924 

688 

629 

1 

I^DIrai 

... 

18 

132 

43 

184 

60 
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VIII. 

forests. 


OBIPTS. 


1—« 

1905 06. 

1906-07. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

s 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 

1 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 
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TABLE IX. 


TABLE 

Outturn of timber and fuel and 

[The figures include details for the Disai Valley Reserve 



Reserved forests 


Area sq. miles 

Outturn (Govt, and purchasers only). 
Timber o. ft. 


876 039 939 939 


62,679 170,047 160,972 55,721 


Unclassed State forests. 

Area sq, miles 

Outturn (Govt, and purchasers only). 
Timber o. ft. 


Rubber 

Forest receipts 
Forest expenditure 
Surplus or deficit 


2,801 2,807 2.839 3,091 

161,081 97,116 94,670 00,430 

92,362 137,794 S6,732 61,619 

1,882 .110 241 691 

31,666 33,490 35,235 22,988 

20,949 21,214 28,697 31,189 

+10,707 +12,276 + 6,638 -8,201 
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IX. 


value of minor forest produce. 

in the Naga Hills which is worked from Sibsagar.] 



1811 - 12 . 
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TABLE X. 


TABLE X. 

Prices of food staples in seers obtainable per rupee 
at selected marts. 



1880 ] 

' 2nd week of February 

Do. 

do. of August 

1800-j 

’ Do. 

do. of February 

Do. 

do. of August 

19001 

' Do. 

do. of February 

Do. 

do. of August 

19011 

■ Do. 

do. of February 

Do. 

do. of August 

1902] 

Dn. 

do. of February 

Do. 

do. of August 

1903 j 

r Do. 

do. of February 

L Do. 

do. of August 

1904 i 

1 

; Do. 

do. of February 

1 Do. 

do. of August 


fDo. 

do. of February 

1905 j 

1 



[ Do. 

do. of August 

1906, 

I Do. 

do. of February 

1 


Ldo. 

do. of August 

1 

f Do. 

do. of Febiuary 

1907 J 

1 


1 

[ Do. 

do, of August 

lOOsJ 

[Do. 

do. of February 



[Do. 

do. of August 

1909. 

Do. 

do. of February 



. Do. 

do. of August 


j Do. 

do. of February 

1910 i 


1 Do. 

do, of .August 

1911 

f Do. 

do. of February 


Ido. 

do. of A gust 

1912 

fDo. 

do, of February 

\ 


\ Dck 

do% of August 




10 

... 

«*« 

10 

... 


15 

16 

8 

)3 

m 


13 

12 

9 


11 

9 


9 

9 

11 

8 

8 

11 

10| 

8 

m 

B 

9 

11 

10 

9 

12 

9 

H 

13 

la 

11 

13 

12 

11 

13i 

iH 

11 


1C 16 8 13 

16 13 8 13 

13 12 8 12 

lOj 10 8 u 

11 12 8 11 

11 8 8 8 

12 12 8 11 

12 8 S 11 

11 12 8 loj, 

11 12 lOJ 11 

Hi 14 10 11 

12 12 lOi 11 

13 15 lOi 11 
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TABLE XE. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal and 



IQI 

1903. 

1904. 

Heads of crime. 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

T3 

O 

W 

oS 

c 

SiBSAGAR Subdivision. 

Criminal JvHiee* 

Number of oases. 

(0 Riotine; or unlawful assembly, sec- 

16 

13 

11 

9 

12 

12 

tions 14»—163,167, 168 and 169 

(ii) Other oSencee against ihe State, 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

public tranquillity, &c. 

(iii) Murder, attempt at murder, and 
culpable homicide, sections 302— 
304, 307, 308 and 396. 

(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by danger¬ 

4 

3 

G 

5 

7 

5 

15 

9 

IB 

1 

n 

21 

13 

ous weapon, sections 324— 326, 329, 
331, 833 and 335. 

(v) Serious criminal force, sections 353, 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

'm 

3 

354, 356 and 357- 

(vi) Other serious offences against the 

4 

3 

* C 

1 

4 

G 

5 

person. 

(vii) Dacoity, sections 396, 397 and 398 







(viii) Serious mischief, including mis¬ 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429,430-433 and 
435—40. 

(ix) House-breaking and serious house 

25 

11 

17 

3 

6 

5 

47 

9 

44 

B 

46 

12 

trespass, sections 449—462, 464, 
455 and 457—460. 

(x) Wrongful restraint and confine¬ 

3 


1 


5 

5 

ment, sections 341->344. 





















True. 
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Detected. 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of OHminal and 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Heads of crime. 

True, 

1 

1 

0) 

Q 

True. 

Detected, 

C 

3 

H 

' Detected. 

SiBSAOAR Subdivision— 

Criminal Justice, 

Number of cases, 

(xi) Other serious offences against the 





1 

1 

person and property or against 
property. 

(xii) Theft, sections 379—382 ' 

113 

32 

85 

44 

87 

36 

(xiii) Receiving stolen property, sec- 

25 

26 

8 

8 

9 

G 

tions411 and 414. 

(xiv) Lurking and criminal house tres¬ 

11 

2 

15 

6 

10 

5 

pass, sections 453, 456, 447 and 448. 

1 

(xv) Other minor offences against pro¬ 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

perty. 

Total 

276 

116 

226 

108 

220 

ii'e 

JOBHAT Subdivision. 

Criminal Justice, 

Number of cases. 

(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly, sec¬ 
tions 143—153, 157,168 and 169. 

(ii) Other offences against the State, 

10 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

6 

8 

6 

public tranquillity, &c. 

(xii) Murder,' attempt at murder, and 

2 


2 

2 

3 

3 

culpable homicide, sections 802— 
304, 307, 308, and 396. 

(iv) Grievons hurt and hurt by dan¬ 

11 

5 

13 

10 

19 

12 

gerous weapon, sectioua 324—326, 
329, 331, 333, and 385. 
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XI. 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal and 



1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

Heads of crime. 

True. 

Detected, 

1 

Detected, 

True. 

Detected. 

JOBHAT Subdivision — [concld.) 
Criniiyial Justice. 

Number of cases. 







(v) Serious criminal force, sections 353, 
354, 356 and 357. 

2 

1 

4 

2 

... 


(Yi) Other serious offences against the 
person. 

4 

3 

4 

2 

8 

6 

(Yii) Dacoity, sections 396,397, and 398 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(Tiii) Serious mischief, including mis¬ 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 430—33, and 
435—40. 

10 

2 

9 

2 

6 

2 

(ix) House-breaking and serious house 
trespass, sections 449—462, 464, 
456, and 467—460. 

71 

18 

77 

17 

80 

22 

(x) Wrbngful restraint and confine¬ 
ment, sections 341—344. 

3 


3 

2 

5 

... 

(xi) Other serious offences against the 
person and property or against 
property. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

(xii) Theft, sections 379.—382 

91 

29 

96 

47 

87 

37 

Cxiii) Keceiving stolen property, sec¬ 
tions 411 and 414. 

28 

24 

21 

16 

19 

18 

(xiv) Lurking and criminal house tres¬ 
pass, section| 463,466, 447 and 448 

12 

6 

7 

6 

9 

1 

(xv) Other minor offences against pro¬ 
perty. 

2 

... 

2 

... 

2 

2 

Total 

249 

96 

260 

114 

248 

no 
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XI. 

Civil Justice by Rubdivisions —(continued). 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

j 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


ns 

« 


1 

] 

QJ 

1 O 

nS 

S 


O 


ns 

D 

i a5 1 

ns 

V 


© 

0? 

o 

lU 

ID 

O 

09 

o 

O 

(D 


o 

a? 

O 

"S 

O 

1 


o 

a> 

© 

o 

.2 

Eh 

© 

a 

t-* 

Id 

O 

1 

O 

Q 

Eh 

n> 

ft 

^5 

o 

ft 

Ch 

H 

o 

ft 


© 

ft 

p3 

t-i 

£H 

© 

ft 


Detected. 
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TABLE XI. 


table 

Statisfdcs of Crbninal 



1002. 

1903, 

1904 

Heads of crime. 

True. 

Detected. 

<i5 

0 

ISh 

"I 

J 

fS> 

O 

a3 

a 

H 

T3 

0) 

1 

<U 

a 

GoLAGHAT SUBDIVl&lOU. 

Criminal Justice, 

Number of cases. 







(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly, 
sections 143—153, 167, 158 and 
159. 

4 

2 

3 

2 

6 

c 

(ii) Other offences against the State, 
public tranquillity, &c. 

3 

3 

4 

2 

C 

6 

(iii) Murder, attempt at murder and 
culpable homicide, sections 302— 
304, 307, 308 and 396. 

4 

... 

3 

1 

2 

2 

(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by danger¬ 
ous weapon, sections 324, 326, 
329, 331, 333 and 335. 

9 


15 

7 

8 

5 

(v) Serious criminal force, sections 353,1 
364, 356 and 357. 

I 2 

... 

2 

2 


2 

(vi) Other serious offences against the 
person. 

(vii) Dacoity, sections 395, 397 and 
398 

3 

1 

1 

1 

♦ » * 

5 

1 

(viii) Serious mischief, including mis¬ 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 430—33 and 
435—40. 

12 

••• 

15 

6 

20 

1 

(ix) House-breaking and serious house 
trespass, sections 449—452, 454, 
455 and 457-460. 

35 

7 

45 

* 6 

64 

0 

Wrongful restraint and confine* 
ment, sections 341—344, 

4 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 
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Detected. 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Beads of Crime. 

True. 

Detected. 

True, 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

Golaghat SUBDlVIs‘l035^— 



! 




Cnniinal Justice* 







Number of cases. 







(xi) Other serious ojSences against the 
person and property or against 
property. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(xii) Theft, sections 379 ~ 382 

98 

22 

76 

35 

94 

26 

(xiii) Receiving stolen property, sec¬ 
tions 411 and 414. 

18 

14 

22 

21 

1 

30 

28 

(xiv) Lurking and criminal house tres¬ 
pass, sections 453, 450, 447 and 448. 

13 

1 

5 

10 

S I 

4 

3 

(XY) Other minor offences against pro¬ 
perty. 

Total 

... 

... 

5 

3 

10 

5 

200 

64 

202 

93 

244 

96 

District totaIi. 







Criminal Justice* 







Number of cases. 







(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly, sec¬ 
tions 143—153,167, lo8 and 159. 

30 

20 

19 

14 

20 

20 

(ii) Other offences against the State, 
public tranquillity, &e. 

11 

9 

17 

11 

18 

16 

(iii) Murder, attempt at murder and 
culpable homicide, sections 302— ' 
304, 307, 308 and 396. 

10 

3 

9 

8 

12 

10 

(iv> Grievous hurt and hurt by danger- ] 
ous weapon, sections 324—326, 
329, 331, 333 and 335. 

35 

23 

46 

1 

28 

1 

48 

30 
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Detected. 
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TABLE XL 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 


Heads of crime. 


District Total— 

Crimmal Justice, 

"Number of cases. 

(v) Serious criminal force, sections 353, 

354, 356 and 367. 

(vi) Other serious offences against the 
person. 

(vii) Dacoity, sections 395,397 and 308 

(viii> Serious mischief, including mis¬ 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 430-433, and 
435—440. 

<ix') House breaking and serious bouse 
trespass, sections 449—452, 454, 
455 and 457—460. 

(x) Wrongful restraint and confine¬ 
ment, sections 341—344. 

(xi) Other serious offences against 
the person and property or against 
property, 

(xii; Theft, sections 379—382 t 

(xiii) Eeceiving stolen property, sec- 
^ tions 411 and 414*. 

(xiv) Lurking and criminal house tres¬ 
pass, sections 453, 456,447 and -f48. 

(xv) Other minor offences against pro¬ 
perty. 

Total 


Civil Justice, 

Suits for money and movables 
Title and other suits 
Rent suits ... ' 


Total 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


•s 

8 

£ 

T3 

% 

<i5 

03 

cu 

0 

<u 



a 

■ti 


4-» 

c-* 



0) 





H 

Q 

H 

0 

8 

4 

11 

7 

5 

5 

11 

7 

11 

7 

19 

a 

‘47 

’’is 

*41 

‘n 

“31 

** 8 

163- 

34 

166 

31 

180 

43 

10 

1 

8 

4 

13 

7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

802 

83 

255 

126 

268 

99 

71 

63 

51 

45 

58 

52 

36 

13 

32 

17 

23 

9 

6 

3 

12 

6 

16 

11 


"~27^ 


315 

712 

322 

2,' 

026 

156 

82 

1.! 

1 

382 

183 

79 



2,264 

2,244 

1 

















True 
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and Civil Justice by Subdivisions —(concluded). 


1905, 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912, 



Detected. 
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TABLE XU 


TABLE 

Fluctuatians in 

Proportion of fluctuating area to settled area 



1900-01. 

1901-02. 


1903-04. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

SiBSAGAB Subdivision— 





Settled area 

261,612 

2fi5.361 

267,041 

276,082 

Area excluded from settlement 

4,590 

3,994 

6,830 

2,310 

Area included in settlement .. 

7.282 

7,307 

7,443 

11,222 

IRevenue demand Rs. ... 

4,85,900 

4,95,055 

5,04,592 

5.28,589 

JoRHAT Subdivision— 





Settled area 

292,828 

296.116 

299,380 

306,070 

Area excluded from settlement 

8,599 

7,901 

7,045 

6,815 

Area included in settlement 

10,936 

6,629 

10,093 

12,132 

Revenue demand Rs. ... 

5,09,669 

6,10,916 

6,23,514 

5,36,380 

Godagbat Subdivision— 





Settled area 

188,088 

192,086 

196,539 

190,228 

Area excluded from settlement 

6,603 

6,833 

2,893 

9,412 

Area included in settlement ... 

8,013 

0.562 

7,641 

9,038 

Revenue demand Rs, 

3,76,724 

3,82,774 

3,91,021 

3,91,364 

Total district— 





Settled area 

742,528 

753,503 

^ 762,960 

777,389 

Area excluded from settlement 

18,792 

18,731 

15,768 

18,537 

Area included in settlement 

26,231 

22,408 

25,177 

82,392 

Revenue demand Rs. ... 

13,72,293 

13,94,744 

14,19,127 

14,66,333 
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Xll. 

settled area. 


f Sibsagar ... 0-1 per cent, 

in 1903-04.^ Jorhat ...15-4 „ 

I^Golaghat ... 8-5 „ 



Acres. I Acres, j Acres. Acres, j Acres. I Acres, j Acres. 1 Acres, 


1911-12. 
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TABLE Xm 


table 

Finance — 


Principal heads o£ 
revenue* 

1890-91. 

'100061 

evi 

S' 

i ■ 

1902-03. 

1903-04 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rfl. 

Bs. 

R«. 

Land revenue (ordinary) 

8,11,801 

13,05,976 

13,73,341 

14,02,333 

14,22 095 

,, „ (tniacellane- 

ous*) 

32,683 

45,199 

46,796 

43,289 

48.687 

Provincial rates 

59,620 

1.02,670 

1,01,129 

1.04,571 

08,123 

Judicial stamps 

86,941 

68,900 

.^8,848 

50,119 

58,933 

Non-judicial stamps*,. 

10,501 

17,h94 

16,300 

18,798 

18,413 

Opium 

4,86,806 

4,71,344 

4,58,364 

4.73,(KIS 

4,89,366 

Country spirits ... 

C9,D88 

1,42,814 

1,49,147 

1,48,638 

1,38,295 

Ganja ... 

22,206 

' 62,633 

63,250 

65,216 

68,967 

Other heftids of excise 

4,326 

4,033 

4,578 

4,472 

! 4,175 

Assessed taxes 

26,797 

42,469 

43,118 

44,446 

! 36,132 

No. of assessees per 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Forests . 

13,601 

81,656 

33,490 

35,235 

22,988 

Begistration 

1,294 

1,950 

1,862 

1,839 

1,895 

Total 

15,73,124 

23,77,438 

23,40,232 

23,98,054 

24,07,069 
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XUI. 

Receijpta. 
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TABLE XI?, 


TABLE 

M-iscellaueous 


l^articulars. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

SIBSAGAU SUBDlVIttlON— 

Ua. 

1 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Es. 

BLephants 


... 

... 

880 

FiBheries 

16,309 

14,727 

14,836 

12,063 

Total revenue 

19,663 

17,648 i 

16,163 

13,378 

JoBHAT Subdivision— 





Fisheries 

18,025 

19,412 

19,107 

16,954 

Total revenue 

18,503 

19,690 

19,327 

17,171 

Golaghat Subdivision— 

Elephants 




10,176 

Fisheries . 

1,824 

1,602 

1,179 

1,400 

House tax ... 

6,067 

6,119 

6,484 

5,983 

Total revenue 

7,033 

8,558 

7,809 

18,138 

Total Distkiot— 





Elephants 

... 

... 

... 

11,066 

Fisheries 

36,158 

36,641 

36,122 

30,417 

House tax 

1 

5,057 

6,119 

6,484 

5,983 

Other heads ... ... i 

3,984 

4,036 

i;683 

1,231 

Total revenue 

45,199 

46,796 

43,289 

48,687 
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XIV. 

Land Sevenue. 


1904 - 05 . 

1906 - 06 . 

1906 - 07 . 

1907 - 08 . 

1908 * 09 . 

1909 - 10 . 

1910 - 11 , 

r-H 

r-H 

OS 

Ks. 

j 

Rs. 

t 

Bs. 

Rs* 

Rs. 

! 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

1 

m 
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TABLE XV, 


table 

Land 


l^articnlars. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

SiBSi^GAK Subdivision— 





Total land settled for cultivation of 

15:1,794 

158,351 

162,242 

171,801 

ordinary crops. 

153,372 

156,929 

160.820 

Ideld on ordinary tenure 

170,392 

Held revenue free (Lakhiraj).., 

711 

711 

711 

711 

Held at half rates (nisfi-khiraj). 

711 

711 

711 

698 

Total land settled for cultivation of 

105,439 

105,632 

103,413 

102,861 

special staples. 

40,482 

40,482 

40,482 

Area of fee-simple and com- 

40,482 

muted grants. 


5,073 


Area settled under other special 

5,073 

5,073 

5,073 

rules. 




Area settled on 30years’ lease... 

43,994 

44,307 

42,095 

41,420 

Area settled under ordinary 

15,890 

15,770 

15,763 

15,886 

rules or re-settled on expiry 




of 30 years* lease. 1 

Total land settled under other ten- | 

1.379 

1,378 

1,386 

1,420 

ures. 


1 

i 


Total settled area of subdivision ... 

261,612 

265,361 ! 

267,041 

276,082 

Total unsettled area of subdivision 

482,068 

478,319 

476,639 

407,598 

JoBHAT Subdivision— 





Total land settled for cultivation of 

198,914 

202,055 

205,114 

210,221 

ordinary crops. 

Held on ordinary tenure 

161,054 

164,195 

166,923 

172,030 

Held revenue free (Labbiraj).., 

36,088 

36,088 

36,419 

36,419 

Held at half rates (nisfi-khiraj). 

1,772 

1,772 

1,772 

1,772 

Total land settled for cultivation of 

93,607 

93,754 

93,959 

94,551 

special staples. 

Area of fee-simple and commut¬ 

59,216 

50,152 

59,146 

59,146 

ed grants. 

Area settled under other special 

344 

344 

344 

344 

lules. 





Area settled on 30 years’ lease 

9,425 

9,696 

9,^48 

9,848 

Area settled under ordinary 

24,623 

24.562 

24,621 

25,213 

rules or re-settled on expiry 
of 30 years’ lease. 


Total land settled under other ten¬ 

307 

307 

307 

307 

ures. 

Total settled area of subdivision ... 

292,828 

296,116 

299,380“ 

305,079 

Total unsettled area of subdivision. 

231,332 

228,044 

224,780 

219,081 
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XV. 

Tenures. 


1904-05. 

1905-06. 

1906-07. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

j 

1 

Acres • 
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TABLE XV. 


TABLE 

Land 


Farticutara. 

1900-01. 



1903-04. 


Acres- 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

'Golaqhjlt StrsDjcviaiON—* 





Total land settled for cultivation of 

120,281 

122,597 

126,777 

126,370 

ordinary crops. 

Held on ordinary tenure 

115,808 

118,124 

122,304 

121,897 

Held revenue free (lakhiraj) ... 

1,965 

1,965 

1,965 

1,965 

Held at half rates (nisfi-khiraj) 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 

2,5U8 

Total land settled for cultivation of 

67,452 ’ 

69,134 

69,411 

69,508 

■Bpeoial staples. 

24,942 

24,942 



Area of fee-simpl« and commut- 

24,942 

24,942 

ed grants. 


503 



Area settled under other special 

503 

Jf03 

503 

rules. 





Area settled on 30 years’ lease 

22,216 

23,798 ■ 

* 24,201 

24.201 

Area settled under ordinary 

19,791 

19,891 

19,765 

19,862 

rules or re-settled on expiry * 
of 30 years’ lease. 


Total land settled under other ten¬ 

355 

365 

351 

350 

ures. 





Total settled area of subdivision ... 

188,088 

192,086 

1,96,539 

196,228 

Total unsettled area of subdivision 

1.741,403 

1,737,405 

1,732,952 

1,733,263 

ToTAti District— 





Total land settled for cultivation of 

473,989 

483,003 

491,133 

5,08,392 

ordinary crops. 

Held on ordinary tenure 

430,li34 

439,248 

450,047 

4f *>4,319 

Held revenue free (lakhiraj) 

38,764 

38,764 

39,096 

39,095 

Held at half rates (nisfi-khiraj) 

4,991 

4,991 

4,991 

4,978 

Total land settled for cultivation of 

266,498 

268,520 

266,783 

266,920 

special staples. 

Area of fee-simple and commut¬ 

124,639 

124,576 

124,570 

124,570 

ed grants. 

Area settled under other special 

5,920 

5,920 

5,920 

5,920 

rules. 

Area settled on 30 years’ lease... 

7.5,636 

77,801 

76,144 

75,469 

Area settled under ordinary 

60,304 

60,223 

60,140 

60,961 

rules or re-settled on expiry 
of 30 years’ lease. 

Total land settled under other ten¬ 

2,041 

2,040 

2,044 

2,077 

ures. 

Total settled area of the district ... 

742,528 

753,563 

762,960 

777,389 

Total unsettled area of the district 

2,454,80$ 

2,443,768 

2,434,371 

2,420,331 
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XV. 

Tenures —(concld.) 


1904 05. 

1905-06. 

1906-07. 


1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11, 

1911-12. 

Acres. 

Acres* 

1 

Acres, 

Acres. 

[ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
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TABLE XVA. 


TABLE XVA. 

Unsettled a^'ea in each tnhsil and mama in 1903-04, 




H 


SiBSAGAR SCBDIVISIOJS— 

Sri miles. 

Sq.inilos, 


Tahails—Namtidol 

316 

34 


Sibsagar 

ICO 

89 


Mauzas—Abbaipur 

220 

155 

Includes 26 sq, miles of 

Athkhel 

61 

20 

reserved forest. 

Dhopabnr 

43 

12 


Hacbara 

14 

3 


Joktali 

19 

3 


Khalaighogora 

114 

77 

Includes 18 stj. miles of 

Naziia 

16 

2 

reserved forest. 

Silakuti 

54 

22 

Includes 3 sq. miles of 
reserved forest. 

Thauri Paindihing 

JoBHAT Subdivision— 

154 

122 

Includes 30 sq, miles of 
reserved forest. 

Tahsil—Jorhat 

141 

21 


Jdauzas—Haligaon 

31 

11 


Chnokhat 

37 

18 


Oakhirkhoa ... 

18 

3 


' Hezari 

37 

26 


Holongapar ... 

61 

14 

Includes 8 sq, miles of 

Katahagar Charigaon 

20 

2 

reserved forest. 

Kharikatia Ams»uri 

118 

50 


Ijabing ... ... ' 

59 

35 


Nakachari 

50 

17 

IncltidcK 11 sq. miles of 

Parbatia 

25 

13 

reserved forest. 

Salmara 

349 

293 


Simaluguri ... 

26 

12 


Teok 

Golaghat Subdivision— 

35 

22 


Tahsils—Athgaon 

151 

66 

Includes 10 sq, miles of 

Golaghat 

179 

88 

reserved forest. 

Mauzas—Ahataguti 

135 

123 


Barpathar 

Not kn< 

3wn. 


Barjaa 

Do, 



Dergaon 

17 1 

6 


Dimapur 

Not known. 


Duar Bagari... 

202 1 

202 

There are only 123 acres 

Duar Disa 

Not known. 

of settled land. 

Gurjogania ... 

27 1 

7 

Kardaiguri ... 

Micbamara ... ,,, 

Nabarani ... 

Not kiK 
49 
13 

>wn, 

30 

3 


Namdayang ... 

222 

191 


Naojan 

Not known. 


Kangamnti ... 

101 1 

79 


Bengma (Eastern and 
Western). 

Rengmapathar 

Not known. 

Do. 
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TABLE XVI. 


TABLE 


Principal heads. 

) 900 - 01 . 

c<i 

cu 

r-l 

O 

Oi 

1—1 

CO 

o 

CQ 

o 

pH 

o 

Sibsagar Subdivision— 
Number of opium shops ... 

69 

75 

. 72 

72 

Amount paid for licenses Ks. 

37,049 

36,762 

43,203 

45.388 

M. s. 

M. 8. 

M. s. 

M. fl. 

Opium issued 

177 3 

174 27 

175 22 

179 27 

Duty on opium sold ... Rs. 

2,01,865-8-0 

1,99,130 

2,00,127 

2,04,830 

Number of ganja shops ... 

12 

12 

12 

' 12 

Amount paid for licenses Rs, 

14,065 

15,259 

14,530 

15,244 

M. s. ch. 

M. s. ch. 

M. 

M. s. ch. 

Amount of ganja issued ... 

35 1 4 

30 25 8 

35 

33 11 8 

Duty on ganja sold ... Rs. 

11,869 

11,031 

12,600 

13,421 

Number of country spirit 

12 

12 

12 

12 

shops. 





Amount paid for licenses Rs. 

56,880 

50,806 

56,178 

54,880 

Number of distilleries 

Amount of liquor issued... 
Still-head duty ... Rs. 

Number of retail shops ... 
Amount paid for licenses Rs. 
Other heads of excise 





revenue. * Rs. 

1,897 

2,219 

2,074 

2,032 

JoRHAO? Subdivision— 

Number of opium shops ... 

59 

59 

60 

60 

Amount paid for licenses Rs. 

17,345 

15,846 

17,393 

17,274 


M. s. 

M. 8. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

Opium issued 

97 17 

91 28 

93 32 

96 28 

Duty on opium sold Rs. 

1,11,064-8-0 

1,04,538 

1,06,932 

1,10,238 

Number of ganja shops.., 

! 15 

16 

16 

16 

Amount paid for licenses Rs. 

14,138 

13,480 

13,388 

14/614 

Amount of ganja issued 

M. 8. 

M. 8. ch. 

M. s. ch. 

M. 8. ch. 

29 3 

28 27 2 

28 37 8 

24 30 8 

Duty on ganja sold ... Rs. 

10,141 

10,324 

10,484 

9,987 

Number of country spirit 

10 

10 

10 

10 

shops. 




Amount paid for licenses Rs. 

51,700 

57,191 

57,150 

64,345 

Number of distilleries ... 


Amount of liquor issued,., 

Still-head duty Rs. 

Number of retail shops ,,, 
Amount paid for licenses Rs. 
Other heads of excise 





revenue, Rs. 

1,136 

1,056 

1,158 

1,090 

Gouaghat Subditision— 

Number of opium shops... 

50 

55 


54 

Amount paid for licenses Rs, 

14,644 

15,790 


14,583 

Opium issued 

M. a. 
78 16 

M, s. 
75 28 


M. s. 
85 5 

Duty on opium sold ... Rs. 

89,376 

86,298 


97,043 
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XVI. 

cise. 


s 

s 

oa 

T-t 

i 

! 

1906-07. 

00 

o 

s 

t-4 

'608061 

o 

r-< 

1910-11, 

ci| 

rH 

irH 

T—1 

05 

rH 

M. 3, ch. 

M. 8. ch. 

M« s. cb. 

Af. 8, ch. 

M. s. ch. 

M. 8. cb. 

M. 8, ch. 

M. fl. ch. 

M. s. ch« 

M. 8. ch. 

M« a. cb. 

M. s. cb. 

M s. ch. 

M. s.ch. 

M. s. cb, 

1 

1 

Af. 8. ch. 

M. s. ch. 

M, s. ch. 

M, 8. cb. 

M. B. cb. 

i 

M. B. ch. 

M. 8. ch. 

4ft 

M. 8. cb. 

M. 8. ch. 

M. s, ch. 

1 

M. 8. cb. 

M, 8. cb. 

M. s. ch. 

M. a. ch. 

1 

M. 8, ch. 

M. 8. ch. 

M. 8. ch. 
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TABIiE XVI. 


table 

Ex 








XVI. 

cise —(concluded). 


TABLE XVI, 


«09 
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TABLE XVII. 


TABLE XVII. 

Income and expenditure of Local Boards. 
Sibsagar. 



Income. 

Heads of expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Sources of income. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Provincial rates ... 
Police 

Tolls on ferries 
Contributions 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 

20,154 

3,202 

5,527 

14.914 

1,009 

35,660 

3.994 

8,200 

14,000 

2,019 

1.685 

Post office 

Administration 

Education 

Medical 

Civil works 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 

464 

170 

6,785 

1,060 

29.796 

1.640 

1,294 

170 

9,713 

2,220 

53,433 

1,686 

664 

Total 

44,806 

65,458 

Total 




Jorhat. 



Income. 


Expenditure, 

Sources of income. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

Heads of expenditure. 

1890-91. 

19O0-01. 

Provincial rates ... 
Police 

Tolls on ferries ... 
Contributions 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 

Ps. 

23.248 

1,871 

■1,153 

7,248 

1,209 

1 

Hs. 

40.745 

3,816 

4,530 

5.001 

2,985 

2,839 

Post office 

Administration 

Education 

Medical 

Civil works 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 



Total 

37,729 

59,945 

Total 

32,477 

70,098 
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TABLE XVH. 

Income ami expenditure of Local Boards —(concluded). 

Golaghat. 



Income. 


Expenditure. 

Sources of income. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

Heads of expenditure. 

1990-91. 

1900-01. 

Provincial rates ... 
Police 

Tolls on ferries 
Contributions 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 

Rs. 

16,186 
1.604 . 
1.S49 
8,654 

129 

Rs. 

26,311 

3.-259 

454 

6.660 

1,950 

73 

Post office 

Administration 

Education 

Medical 

Civil works 

Debt 

Miscellaneous 

Rs. 

. 402 
83 
3,725 
793 
18.224 

1.084 

1 

Rs. 

2,052 

83 

7,512 

3.749 

27,963 

1,371 

826 

Total 

28,422 

38,716 

Total ... 

24,311 

43,556 


TABLE XVItl. 
Municipal. 

Sibsagar Station. 


Sources of income. 

Income. 

1 

Heads of expenditure. 

j Expenditure. 

1890-91. 

1 

1900-01. 

1 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 


Rs. 

Ks. 


Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Opening balance ... 

194 

315 

Administration 

498 

669 

Tax on houses, and 

2,051 

2,854 

Conservancy ... - 

904 

3,386 

lands. 






Pounds 

1.6«7 

1,346 

Public works 

3,883 

4,128 

B'ees from markets... 

648 

1,20-5 

Public instruction... 

450 

1 606 

Grants from Govt. 

3,000 

5,000 

Drainage 

247 

‘ 250 

and Local Funds. 



Other heads 

2 244 

2,783 

Other sources 

1.381 

1,27-3 

Closing balance 

730 

171 

Total 

8,961 

11,99.3 

Total 

8,961 

i 1,993 
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TABLE XVIII. 


TABLE XVIII. 
Municipal —(concluded). 
Jorhat Union. 


Sources of inconie. 

Income. 

Heads of expenditure. 

fiJXPKNDlTURR. 

1 

1890-91. 

! 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 


Es, 

Es. 


Ks. 

KS. 

Ooening balance 

953 

3,969 

Administr.ation 

480 

516 

Tax on houses and 

922 

180 

Conservancy ... 

686 

1,461 

lands. 

JPounds ••• 

1,699 

1.273 

Pnhlic works 

1,600 

2,290 

Fees from marUets 

680 

1,434 

Public instruction... 

120 

371 

Grants from Govt. 

1,000 

2,000 

Drainage 

793 

185 

and Local B'^unds. 






Tax on persons ... 


1,302 

Other heads 

1,041 

2.665 

Other sources 

89 

318 

Closing balance ... 

723 

2,985 

Total 

5,343 

10,476 

Total 

” 5 , 343 " 

10,476 


Golap:hat Union. 


Sources of income. 

Income. 

Hoads of expenditure. 

1 KxFENnrruKE. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 


Es. 

Rs. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Opening balance ... 

319 

3,383 

Administration 

276 

574 

Tax on houses and 

1,010 

240 

Conservancy 

565 

1.277 

lands. 






Founds 

2,140 

1,506 

Public works 

1,939 

1,097 

Fees from markets... 

1,560 

1,466 

Public instruction... 

272 

436 

Grants from Govt. 

800 

1,500 

Drainage 

167 

206 

and Local Funds. 






Tax on persons 

... 

967 

Other heads 

1,766 

1,432 

Other sources 

195 

148 

Closing balance ... 

1,039 

4,188 

Total 

6,024 

9,210 

Total 

6,024 

9,210 
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TABLE XIX. 

Strength of Police Force. 


Particulars. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

CIVIL POLICE. 

So PER VISING Staff 





District and Assistant Superintendents ... 


1 

1 

1 

Inspectors 

... 

3 

3 

3 

SUBOBDZI«ATE STAFF. 





Sub-Inspectors 

.. 

5 

4 

15 

Bead Constables .. 

... 

13 

29 

26 

Constables 

... 

90 

202 

269 

Union and Municipal Police ... ... 

... 

7 

8 

8 

Total expenditure ... ... 

Es. 

37,442 

j 46,9tl7 

70,950 


Actual Strength lor 1881 anrl sanctioned strength for other years. 


A« the full sanctioned numb*-r of 8ub-Inspeetors was not entertained during 
the year 1901, only the actual number of Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables is 
shown for that year. 


TABLE XX. 

Police Stations and Outposts in 1904 . 



■ 

Sanctioned strength. 


Name of Police Station or Outpost. 

Sub-In- 

pectors. 

Head 

Constables. 

[constables 

Total, 

tf 1 

f Bartala P. S. 

2 


11 

13 

^ 5S 

^ C 1 

Sibsagar P. S. ... 

3 

t 

15 

19 

CO ffl r 

S-P ^ 

[ Sonari 0. P. 

P 


8 

9 

.< 1 

t Jorhat P, S. 

4 

1 

20 

25 

tc S ^ < 

[ Majuli O. P. ... 

1 

... 

4 

5 


1 Seleug O. P. ... 

1 

... 

8 

9 

SH 

-< L 

W > . 1 

' Rokakhat O. P. ... 

1 


4 

5 

C y 55 

S O J 

1 Deryaon <>. P. 

1 

... 

5 

6 

O D S 1 

t Dimanur O. P. ... 

1 

... 

4 

5 

o” ( 

Golaghat P. S. ... 

3 

1 

15 

19 
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TABLE XXI. 


TABLE XXL 

Jail Statutica. 


Sibsagar Jail. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1 Male 

40 

55 

59 

Average daily population < 

1 Female 

1 

2 

1 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 

24 

35 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

3,819 

6,386 

6,634 

Cost per prisoner* (excluding civil prisoners) 

40 

43 

47 

Profits on jail manufacture ... 

2,082 

1,821 

36 

Earnings per prison erf 

66 

38 

1 


Jorliat Subsidiary Jail. 



1881, 

1891, 

1901. 

1 Male 

16 

20 

20 

Average daily population < 

1 Female 

1 

1 

1 

Bate of jail moi*tality per 1,000 

60 

... 

93 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

1,647 

1.679 

1252 

Cost por prisoner* (excluding civil prisoners) 

41 

37 

41 

Profits on jail manufacture ... 

847 

498 

669 

Earnings per prisonerf 

66 

;i0 

39 


Golagliat Subsidiary Jail. 



1831 

1891 

1901. 

Average daily population j 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,(X)0 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

Cost per prisoner* (excluding civil prisoners) 

Profits on jail manufacture 

Earnings per prisoner t ... ... !.* 

14 

1 

68 

Rs. 

1.971 

67 

20 

1 

190 

Ra. 

1,820 

44 

410 

26 

21 

1 

46 
Rs. 
1,275 

44 

890 

47 


^ Oil rations and clothing only, 
t Calculated on the average number sentenced to labour. 
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TAliLE XXII. 


TABLE 

Educa 



1900-01. 

o 

rr? 

oS 

rH 

1902-03 

1903-04. 

Secondary Schools. 

Migh Schools, 

Number ... 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Number of boys reading in High 

200 

206 

213 

249 

Schools. 

Number of boys reading in Middle 

276 

286 

382 

414 

School Olaasea. 

Number of boys reading in Priraarj? 

622 

685 

781 

760 

Classes. 

Middle JSnglish Schools. 
Number ... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

N umber of boys reading in Middle 

102 

103 

f>5 

82 

School Classes. 

Number of boys reading in Primary 

551 

552 

493 

464 

Classes. 

Middle Vernacular Schools. 
Number 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Number of bojs reading in 

28 

31 

14 

19 

Middle School Classes. 

Number of boys reading in 

148 

165 

176 

154 

Primary Classes. j 

PRIMARY Schools. ' 

U]}j)er J^rloiary Schools 
Number ... 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Number of boys reading in Upper 

65 

63 

54 

37 

Primary Classes, 

Number of boys reading in Lower 

' 256 

278 

237 

171 

Primary Classes. 

Lower JPHmary Schools. 
Number ... 

302 

311 

300 

290 

Number of boys reading in three 
^ Upper Classes. 

Number of boys reading in Lower 
Classes. 

Pemalb Bduoation. 
Number ct Girls' Schools 

1 (*2)9,157 

19 

(<z)9,797 

19 

r 3,626 
t 6,370 

14 

3,059 

5,902 

7 

Number of girls reading (whether 
in Girls* or Boys’ Schools) in 
High Schools. 

Middle English Schools 





1 


1 


Middle Vernacular Schools 


1 

2 

“*2 

Upper Primary Schools ... j 

14 

7 

7 


Lower Primary Schools ... I 

618 

606 

409 

2k 


C<«) Separate figures 
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XXII. 

tion~ 



not available. 








TABLE XXm. 

Educational Einanee, 


TABLE XXiri 


'jv[oiios }op«9qiad 'tuuoiuy 



d. 

o 

r-^ 

ijOUS 

CM 03 00 

cc 

o 

o oa 

lO 00 !> 

Ob 

pq 


sa 

«a <M 


00 

'SC. r-T 


•-H Cl 

o: o -+( 

■m 


’B»ojtu)a .loino 



•apanj \Mdio 
-luucu puw 


•sonu 

- 0 AOI I^IOUIAOJJ 




l> 1'^ o 
C 30 O "C 




SS-i^ 

Pi* 

OP.g 















TABLE XXIV. 


ri20 


table 

Medi 




Si bsa<! au 

•Ton 

i’artioulartt. 


1881. 

rH 

§ 

1901. 

18S1. 

1S9L 

Number of dispensaries 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Daily average number of 
patients* 

in-do< r 

6*23 

8*84 

66-60 

3 89 

701 

Daily average number of out-door 
patients. 

27-91 

28-03 

73-31 

82-15 

14-27 

Cases treated 

... 

3,a74 

7,741 

20,148 

6,287 

4,381 

Operations performed 

... 

189 

212 

265 

366 

74 

Total income 

Rs. ... 

1.618 

4,011 

8,686 

1,431 

2,931 

Income from Government 

Bs, ... 

499 

1,172 

2,174 

766 

96 

Income from Local and Municipal 
Funds 

6(<9 

951) 

2,100 

... 

920 

Subscriptions 

Bs. ... 

498 

360 

363 

677 

513 

Total expenditure 

Bs. ... 

1,682 

3,908 

8,669 

1,431 

2.920 

Expenditure on establishment Bs, 

766 

1,411 

2,692 

1,002 

396 

Hatio per mille of persons 
fully vaccinated 

success- 





No 

Cost per case 

Ks. ... 





Do 
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XXIV. 

cal. 


HAT. 

GoIiAGHAT. 

ToTAIi Uisthict. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1 

o 

03 

1—1 

1881. 

f—4 

oo 

T—t 

1901, 

2 

«*« 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

7'S6 

«•« 

4*47 

8-94 

10*12 

20*32 

72*40 

94‘3a 


22*23 

38*76 

60*06 

64*53 

206*40 

22,785 


7,098 

8,832 

8,661 

19,220 

61,765 

206 


74 

193 

555 

360 

654 

6,218 

... 

1.785 

5,443 

3,049 

8,727 

20,246 

612 

... 

168 

652 

1,254 

1,436 

i 

3,438 

2,691 


640 

2,610 

609 

2,410 

7,301 

680 

1 

... 

268 

409 

1,175 

1,131 

1,452 

1 

6,170 

... 
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XXV. 
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Abhaipur—^MiKtary police outpost 
Ahataguri—^jNIauza noted for mat making 
Ahom—^History 

System of administration and social life 
Kings... 

Caste ... 

Ahom Chutiyas—Caste 
Amguri—Railway station ... 

Amusements ... 

Animism 

Archaeological remains 

Athai Sagar—^Tank 

Athgaon—Mauza noted for pottery 

Auniati Sattra 

Badlipar—^Inspection bungalow at 

Bakata—^Mauza noted for mat-making 

Bamunias—^Vaishnavite sect 

Banferas—Naga clan 

Barduarias—^Naga clan 

Barpathar—^Railway station 

Barzeloni—Garden noted for good tea seeds 

Bell-metal industry 

Bengnaati Sattra 

Betel-nut 

Bharat Singh—^Moamaria Raja 
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Bhogdai—River 

Flood protection 
Bhojo—Railway station ... 

Bibar—Chutiya king 
Bihus 

Bokajan—Saw mill at 

Railway station 

Bokakhat—^Inspection bungalow at 
Boi'ias—Caste... 
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INDEX. 
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81 
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6 
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« ■ « 

58 

Buddhists 

... 

105 

Buffaloes 


135 

Burmese—Atrocities by the 


39 

Caste and tribe 


78—94 

Cattle 


136 & 137 

Chakradwaj Singh— Ahom king 

• * • 

31 

Chandra Kanta Singh—Ahom king 


38 

Changnois—^Naga clan 

• ft 

59 

Charaibahi—MauEa noted for brass and metal workincr 

162 

Charaideo garden—^Bm-ning of godown at 

ft • 

61 

Charaideo hill,.. * 


5 

Char Ali—Insi^ection bungalow at 

ft ft ft 

187 

Chokola—Darga at 

ft ft ft 

103 

Christians 

ft ft ft 

104 

Chutiyas—^History 


20—23 

Caste 

ft ft ^ 

82—85 

Cinnamara—Eailway station 

ft ft ft 

186 

Middle school at 

ft ft ft 

229 

Civil justice ... 

• ft ft 

224 

Climate 

ft ft ft 

11 

Coal ••• 

ft ft ft 

9 

Commerce 

1 ft ft 

191—193 

Communications 

ft ft ft 

179—191 

Conventional restrictions ... 

ft ft ft 

177—179 

Country spi ri t 

ft ft « 

‘217 

Criminal justice 

ft 

222 

Dakhinpat 8atti-a 


101 & 102 

Damodar Deb—^h'^ounder of'Dakhinpat Sattra 

« ft ft 
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Darika—^Tributary of the Dikho 

« ft • 

7 

Fishery 

«ft ft 

166 

Deori Chutiya—Caste 


82—84 

Dergaon—Mauza noted for pottery 


162 

Inspection bungalow at 


187 

Detsung—^Kachari Eaja 


19 

Dhansiri—Eiver 


8 & 190 

Fishery 

ft. ft 
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Dhansirimukh—Steamer station ... ..• * 184 

Dhe kial—Mauza noted for pottery ... ... 162 

Bhodar Ali—Eailway station ... 185 

Eoad ... ... •«. 187 

Dhopdar—^Bazar ... ... ... 193 

Diking—^Eiver ... ... ... 6 

Flood protection ... ... 139 

Dihingia Eaja—Ahom king ... ... 19 & 25 

Dihingmukh— Steamer station ... ... 384 

Dikho—Eiver ... ... ... 7 & 190 

Flood protection ... ... ... 139 

Dikbomukh—Steamer station ... ... 384 

Dilhili—^Fishery .. ... ... 166 

Dilib—Fishery ... ... ... 166 

Dillih—^Inspection bungalow at ... ... 187 

Dimapur—^Eiiins at ... ... ... 64—66 

Eailway station ... ... 185 

Trade ceiactre ... ... ... 192 

Dimau—^Tributary of the Disang ... ... 7 

Bimu—^Inspection bungalow at ... 187 

Diphlu—^Eiver ... ... ... 8 

Biroi—^Tributary of the Bisang ... ... 7 

Bisai—^Eiver ... ... ... ... 7 

Bisang—^Eiver ... ... ... 6 & 190 

Flood protection... ... ... 139 

Disangmukb—Steamer station ... ... 184 

Doxxiar—^Mauza noted for brass and metal working 162 

Dress ... ... ... ... . 172 

Buti Earn—^Conspirator ... ... ... 57 

Dwellings ... ... ... ... 173—175 

Earthquakes ... ... ... ... 12 

Economic condition of people ... ... 175—177 

Education ... ... .. ... 227—230 

Excise ... ... ... . . 215—220 

Failung—Naga village ... ... ... 61 
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Festivals ... ... ... ... 107—109 

Fibres ... ... ... ... 123 

Fishing industry ... ... ... 165—167 

Flood protection ... ... ... 137—139 
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Furkating—Railway station 
Gadadhar Singli—Ahom king 
Ganja 

Garamiir Sattra 

. Saw mill at 
Manza noted for pottery 

Gargaon—Ahom capital ... 

Ruins of 
Garijan—Fishery 
Gaurinath—Ahom king ... 

Gaurisagar—^l^ank 

Inspectioii bungalow at ... 

Gela bil —Channel 
fishery 

Geleki—^Naga raids on 
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Golaghat—Noted for pottery and brass and metal 
working 
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High school at 

Gosaingaon Snti—River, flood protection 
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Grazing 
Green tea 

Gurjogania—Mauza noted for pottery ... 

Hatipati— Middle school at 

Hezari—Mauza noted for pottery and mat-making 
Hilikha—Railway station... 

Hinduism—Attitude of Ahoms towards 
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59 
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222 
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109—115 
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104 
27 
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Jamaguri—Railway station 


FASB 
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Jaradhara Rangapani—Fishery 
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Jay Sagar—Tank 


62 
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168 

Jhanzi—River 
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Jhapi or hat-making 
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.«• 
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59 

Jorhat—^Noted for jewellery 
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Railway station ... 
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inspection bungalow at 

• •• 
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High schools at ... 
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Jugis—Caste ... 

• • • 

85 

Kachari—^History 

... 

17—19 
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•. • 

86 

Kacharihat—Mauza noted for brass and metal woi'king 

162 

Eakajan— Do. 
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Inspection bxmgalow at 


187 

Kakadanga—^River 
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7& 190 

Fishery 


166 

Inspection bungalow at ... 
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187 

Kakila—River, flood protection 

• • • 

139 
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» « • 

166 

Kakilamukh—Steamer and Railway stations 

« « * 

184 & 185 

Kakohikata —^Fishery ... 


166 

Kalita—Caste... 
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87—89 

Kamalabari—Sattra 


101 

Steamer station 


184 

Kamaleswar Singh—^Ahom king 

... 

37 

Kamarbandh Ali—^Railway station 


185 

Kamargaon—^Inspeotion brmgalow at ... 


187 

Kandarpeswar Singh—Saring Raja 

.. . 

57 

Karmadwaj—Chutiya king ... ^ 


21 

Kasomari Pathar—Ruins at 


66 

Kayasthas—Caste 

«. • 

89 

Kaziranga—^Inspection bungalow at ... 

... 

187 

Kewats—^Caste 


89 

Kharupatiajan—^Fishery ... 


166 

Koch—Caste ... 

• «» 

93 
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Kulimgs—^Naga clan 



PAGE 

69 

Lac 



168 

Lakrang—^Naga village 



60 

Lakshmi Singh—^Ahom king 



34 & 35 

Lakwa—Eailway station ... 



185 

Land revenue... 



199—216 

Land tenures ... 



209 

Language 



77 

Laopaui 



218 

Local Boards 



196—198 

Mahimelia—Village noted for j7iapi-making 


165 

Majuli—-Island 

... 

... 

5 

Maloa Pathar—Euins in ... 

.. > 

. • • 

66 

Maui RamDewan—Chief instigator of the x>lot of 1857 

56—58 

Marabazar—■ Mauza noted for pat silk 

« • • 

• • 

168 

Marangi—^Middle school at 


... 

229 

Mariani—Railway station 

• • • 

• • • 

185 

Inspection bungalow at 

• » « 

... 

187 

Marriage 



75 

Marriage customs 



106—107 

Marshes 



1 & 9 

Mat-making ... 


% m • 

164 

Medical 


» • « 

230—235 

Migration 



74 

Mihi Kaluma hil —Fishery 



166 

Mikir—Hills ... 


• « • 

4 

Tribe... 


t » * 

90 

Military police 


... 

226 

Miris—^Tribe 



91 

Mir Jumla—Invasion by ... 


« « • 

27—29 

Mitang bil —Fishery 

* • » 

» « II 

166 

Moamaria insurrection 

«•« 


34-37 

Molow hil —Fishery 

• » « 


166 

Mooloongs—Naga clan 



69 

Morias—A section of degraded Muhammadans 

... 

102 

Muhammadanism 

... 


102 

Municipalities 

... 

• • • 

194—196 

Mustard 

« • • 

... 

121 

Mutonias —Naga clan 

* 9 • 

... 

92 

Nadiyals—Caste 

... 

a . * 

95 

Nagas—Dealings with 

... 

a * a 

68—62 
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Naharani—Mauza noted for m.uga 

silk 
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159 

ISTahor Khora—Moamaria leader 

... 


34 

IsTamdayang—Mauza noted for 
working 

brass 

and metal 

162 

Namrup—Railway station 

« « a 


185 

N'amsangias — Naga clan . 



59 

N’amtiali—Railway station 

... 

... 

185 

ISTapukhri tank—Fishery .. 


... 

166 

Nar Narayan —Conquest by 


... 

26 

Navigable rivers 


... 

190 

Nazira—Railway station ... 

... 

• a * 

185 

Trade centre 



192 

High school at ... 

... 


228 

Neghereting hills 

• a • 


5 

Steamer station 

• a a 


184 

Nitipal—Chutiya King 

« « • 

... 

21 

Nokachari—Railway Station 

« a • 

« • • 

185 

Occupations ... 



105 

Opium 

. •. 


215—217 

Padumoni hiZ —Fishery 



166 

Paniduaria—^Naga clan 



59 

Pan vine 



132 

Plantain 


a • • 

ISO 

Plots in 1857... 

... 


55—58 
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225 

Postal 

... 

... 
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Pottery 
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Pramatta Singh—Ahom king 


... 

33 

Pratap Singh—^Ahom king 



26 

Prices 
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Public Works... 
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Purandar Singh—Ahom king 


t.. 

38 

His territory 
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53-55 

Raboi hit —^Fishery 
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Ragho Neogay—^Moamaria leader 

... 

■.. 

34 

Railways 
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184—186 

Rainfall 

4 • • 
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11 

Rajbansi—Caste 


• * • 

93 

Rajeswar Singh—Ahom king 

... 


33 

Ramakanta—]\foamaria Raja 

. . • 
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Eangamati—Mauza noted for pottery ... 
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Eangpur — Ahom capital ... 
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32 

Description of the palace and Eangghar at 
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Eatnadwaj Pal — Clnatiya king 

... 

20 

Eegistr ation ... 


225 

Eeligion 


94—105 

Bents ... ... 


169 & 170 

Eiice ... .. ... 


117—121 

Eoads ... ... ... 

$9 9 

186—190 

Eudra Singh—Ahom king 

i ■ * 

32 

Eudra Sagar — Tank 


62 

Safrai — Tributary of the Disang 


7 

Bailway station ... 


186 

Saktism 

...94,109 & 110 

Salagriri«—Mauza noted for pat silk 
Salmara — ^Mauza noted for brass and metal 
pottery and mat-making 

. . • 

168’ 

working, 

162 & 164 

Sapekhati—Eailway station 

... 

185 

Sattras ... ... 

97—102 & 111—116 

Seleng — Eailway station ... 
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Sepakati — Inspection bungalow at 

« • « 
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Sex 

• • • 
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Sibsagar plain 

99 9 
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Sibsagar — Tank 

# 9 « 
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Inspection bungalow at 

9 9 * 

194 

Town 
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High schools at... 

ft * • 
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Sib Singh — j^om king ... 


32 

Sikhs 


104 

Silk 


157—161 

Single—Garden noted for good tea seeds 

ft ♦ ft 

147 

Sivaitism 

ft ft ft 

95 

Sonari—Inspection bungalow at 


187 

Stamps ... ... . 


221 

Steam navigation 


180—184 

Storms 


12 

Suchengpha — ^Ah om king 

• ft « 

26 

Sugarcane 

9 94 

126—129 

Suhtmmung — Ahom king 

« * ft 

19 & 25 

Sukampha — Ahom king ... 

ft it ft 
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Sukapha — Ahom king 
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24 
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Sukhenmung—^Ahom king 
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Sutumla—^Ahom king 
Tabloongias—Naga clan ... 

Taokak—Tributary of the Disang 

Garden noted for good tea seeds 

Tea 

Telegraph 

Temples. 

Tengapukri—Inspection bungalow at ... 

Teok—Mauza noted for pottery 
Teok Taptapi—Fishery 
Tingalibam garden—^Nagas visit in 1900 
Tipumias—Tribe 

Tim—Path leading to the Naga hills 
Titabar—Mauza noted for brass and metal working 
Pailway station ... 

Inspection bungalow at 
Bazar 


Tobacco 

Trade 
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Vaishnavism ... 
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Vegetables 
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